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Ever since Man knew a tomorrow would 
come he has wondered what it would 
bring. Always he has sought to pierce 
the veil and learn what awaits him in 
the marvelous future. Now you need no 
longer wonder — for here is a magazine 
which for twenty-two years has pictured 
the world-to-come with an incredible ac- 
curacy. You cannot mention any scien- 
tific wonder of today which was not 
foretold in exciting detail in this maga- 
zine long before it came to pass — even 
to the atom bomb! A study of its back 
issues would leave you staggered, un- 
believing, shocked . . . but realizing the 
truth: no prophet in history has ever 
come anywhere near the terrific achieve- 
ments of actual prophecy attained by 
this sensational magazine! 
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IT’S TERRIFIC! 



When are we going to the Moon, to Mars, to other interplanetary worlds? Are they 
inhabited? What is the future of the atom, now that we've discovered how to un- 
lock its power? What great wars do we face? What terrific social upheavals? What 
amazing inventions? The answers to these questions, and many more, are told 
monthly in the guise of exciting, thrilling, vastly entertaining fiction that moves like 
the wind through the corridors of imagination, the most potent force in all the world! 







tt A FERE the great personages of the past victims 
W of a stupendous hoax? Could such eminent men 
of the ancient world as Socrates, Pericles, and Alex- 
ander the Great have been deluded and cast under 
the spell of witchcraft — or did the oracles whom they 
consulted actually possess a mysterious faculty 
of foresight? That the human mind can truly 
exert an influence over things and conditions 
was not a credulous belief of the ancients, but a 
known and demonstrable fact to them. That there 
exists a wealth of infinite knowledge just beyond the 
border of our daily thoughts, which can be aroused 
and commanded at will, was not a fantasy of these 
sages of antiquity; but a dependable aid to which 
they turned in time of need. 

It is time you realized that the rites; rituals and 
practices of the ancients were not superstitions, but 
subterfuges to conceal the marvelous workings of 
natural law from those who would have misused 
them. Telepathy, projection of thought, the materi- 
alizing of ideas into helpful realities, are no longer 
thought by intelligent persons to be impossible prac- 
tices; but instead; demonstrable sciences, by 
which a greater life of happiness may be had. 

One of America's foremost psychologists and 
university instructors; says of his experiments with 
thought transference and the powers of mind — “The 
Successes were much too numerous to be merely 



lucky hits and one can see no way for guessing to 
have accounted for the results.” Have you that 
open-minded attitude of today which warrants a 
clear, positive revelation of the facts of mind which 
intolerance and bigotry have suppressed for years? 
Advance with the times; learn the truth about 
your inherited powers. 

Let this free book explain 

The Rosicrurians (NOT a religious organization) have been 
leaders inintrodudng the ancient wisdom of mental phenom- 
ena. Established throughout the world for centuries, they 
have for ages expounded these truths to those thinking men 
and women who sought to make the utmost of their natural 
faculties. Use the coupon below — avail yourself of a pleasing 
book of interesting information which explains how you may 
acquire this most unusual and helpful knowledge. 

. 9K ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

- ^ USE THIS COUPON = =asfl 
Scribe J: F. R. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC, , 

San Jose. California. | 

I am sincerelyjinterested in knowing more about this D 
unseen, vital power which can be used in acquiring | 
the fullness and happiness of life. Please send me, § 
without cost, the book, “THE MASTERY OF g 
LIFE,” which tells me how to receive this information. ■ 
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L AST WINTER Rog Phillips walked into 
the office and -announced that he was 
on his way to California for a nice long 
vacation. We asked him if he planned to do 
any writing while he was out there. He 
shook his head and said that he didn’t 
want to see a typewriter for at least three 
months. So with that firm decision in his 
mind, he left the chilly winds of Chicago 
for balmy California. We kept thinking 
about Rog wondering if he would be able 
to keep away from writing for even three 
months. Well, one month went by, then 
two. We began to think he meant what 
he had said. But then — the third month was 
only a week gone when a thick manuscript 
was delivered on our desk one morning. 
Along with the manuscript was a letter 
from Rog, stating: “So help me, I tried to 
do nothing but have a good time — but I 
found that I can’t enjoy myself without 
writing! So for the past month I’ve been 
working on this novel. Hope you like itl” 



W E SAT back and smiled. Now we felt 
better. Even the warm sunshine of 
California (so they tell us in the papers!) 
couldn’t entice Rog away from his type- 
writer. And after we read “The Robot Men 
of Bubble City” we felt even better than 
before. For we had read a terrific story. 
We turned the novel over to ace cover art- 
ist _ James B. Settles. And when Settles 
finished reading the story he took his 
brush and began the masterpiece you’ve 
been admiring as this month’s cover. Tak- 
ing both together we think makes a terrific 
combination. So we’ll let you go to the 
story now, and after you finish it, drop 
us a line. 



A FEW months ago we presented a 
unique short story by Geoff St. Rey- 
nard, entitled, “Blue Bottle Fly.” Already 
your letters have indicated that St. Rey- 
nard turned in what may well prove to be 
the best short story of the year. We’re not 
going to dispute that point, we’ll let you 
readers keep piling up the votes. But in 
the meantime, we’ve got another new St.- 
Reynard story for you, and like “Blue Bot- 
tle Fly” it is in the “unique” class. The 
story, “Five Years In the Marmalade” is 



the story of a Martian and two space- 
hardened Earthmen. But actually, it is the 
story of the Martian, and his peculiar abil- 
ity to create things, and how the two 
Earthmen — but that’s where we stop. One 
thing we ask of you. Don’t read the end 
of this story first. We know you have the 
habit sometimes of sneaking a look at the 
last page of a story. Heck, we do the same 
thing, ourselves. But take it from us, you’ll 
spoil a terrific ending if you cheat on this 
yarn. So sit back and start from the be- 
ginning. And after you finish, let us know 
how you liked it. 



G UY ARCHETTE is always a top name 
to include on our contents page. And 
this month Guy returns with a neat inter- 
planetary yarn, “Twin Satellite.” This is 
the story of a world where everything ex- 
isted in pairs. Nothing complicated about 
that? Well, for example, how would you 
tell a friend from an enemy? Or — but that 
will give you a rough idea of what we 
mean. Anyway, we think you’ll get a big 
kick out of the story, so go ahead. 



F INISHING up this month’s lineup is the 
concluding installment of Alexander 
Blade's great serial, “The Eye of the 
World.” If you were fascinated by the first 
half of the novel (and we’ll bet you were!) 
then you’ll be even more thrilled when you 
read the concluding chapters. For now you'll 
find out just what the evil Scravvzek real- 
ly is, and the dread secret that Val Pakker- 
man has been guarding for years. You’ll 
also follow Allan Burgess on his perilous 
attempt to defeat the weird power that 
threatens the world. And then — you’ll sit 
back and agree with us that Blade, as 
usual, has turned in a great story. 



EXT MONTH we’ll present one of the 
most unusual time stories you’ve ever 
read. “The ‘Man Who Laughed At Time" 
has a new twist, a different theme to an 
old idea. It's something you’ll sit back and 
think about. So keep your eyes peeled for 
the next issue. See you then. WLH 
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The ROBOT MEN of 

BUBBLE CITY 

CoIfflBatrfitg Ptat® was the next step man had plsara- 
mod' — tat the robot men had stinlSar ideas . . . 




T URLOGH Hogan pressed the stud that raised the parabolic pro- 
jector but of its recess in the hull of his ship. The second the 
light on the panel flashed on, signalling the projector was in 
operating position, he flicked the relay button that sent the ultra high 
frequency current through its opposing colls. 
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The wave of nightmare figures that 
were rushing toward the ship seemed 
to melt. Their guns exploded, send- 
ing fragments of metal in all direc- 
tions. Then all was quiet. 

Slowly a red flag appeared above 
a large rock. Turlogh frowned. Then 
he smiled. Red must be the emblem of 
surrender to these creatures. White 
was the emblem on earth. 

The scene vanished. Turlogh turned 
over in his sleep and began to snore 
gently. 

The scene reappeared; but this time 
instead of waves of the creatures, a 
battery of high frequency projectors 
rose above the edge of the gulley two 
hundred feet away. Turlogh laughed. 
They were harmless. The hull of his 
space ship was cushioned from the 
interior by sound absorbent layers. 
The ship was designed to nullify the 
lethal effects of ultra high frequency. 

Again the scene vanished. This time 
it was gone for some time. Turlogh 
woke up and listened to the quiet hum 
of the'air conditioner. No other sound 
was audible. He tried to remember 
what he had been dreaming about. Fi- 
nally he gave up. A soft snoring sig- 
nalled his return to unconsciousness. 

Finally the scene, came back. This 
time the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen climbed over the edge 
of the gully and walked slowly to- 
ward the ship. In her arms she car- 
ried a regulation atom grenade of the 
type that attaches to the hull and ex- 
plodes in ten minutes. 

He fingered the relay button, and 
then changed his mind. He could not 
kill this woman. He pressed another 
stud that shot anesthetizing gas to- 
ward her. She stumbled and fell, and 
the grenade rolled along the ground, 
its pin still in place. He watched the 
gulley, waiting for some other form 
of attack. 

The scene vanished. After awhile 



Turlogh dreamed again. This time 
he was standing behind a large boul- 
der. He had .heard a noise and his 
new “memory” told him a man was 
creeping up on him on the other side. 
A sound a3 of a pebble moving told 
him the man was just on the other 
side of the boulder. Taking a chance, 
Turlogh jumped out in the open and 
fired. The bullet caught the man in 
the chest and he went down. . 

nHHE TWIN of the dead man ap- 
peared, walking down the path. 
He was carrying a white flag on a 
short stick, so Turlogh withheld his 
fire. When the man came to a stop 
by his fallen twin he looked at him 
as if puzzled. Then he asked, “Why 
did you shoot me?” 

“I didn't shoot YOU,” Turlogh 
answered. 

“Yes you did,” the man insisted. 
Then pointing at the corpse, “That 
was me until you killed it. I can’t 
understand. Why do you kill?” 

“I kill because I don’t want to 
get killed myself,” Turlogh replied. 

“Why should that bother you?” 
asked the man. “Don’t you have other 
bodies?” 

Turlogh woke up with a start. The 
memory of the dream was vague, but 
the words, “Don’t you have other bo- 
dies?” was vivid hi his memory. 

He lay there in the darkness, lis- 
tening, and trying to recall the dream. 
The elusive wisps of thought slowly 
fell into place, until every detail of 
the dreams returned. 

Then he tried to rationalize the 
dreams, but no scheme he knew of 
seemed to fit. Possibility of outside 
origin? He shrugged off the thought, 
but it returned. The ship was in a 
closed orbit, circling Pluto and about 
three hundred miles above its surface. 
It had been in this closed orbit for 
three weeks, earth time, while topo- 
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graphical maps were being made of 
the surface of Pluto and the planet’s 
solar constants were being measured. 

Pluto was rough. With a mean dia- 
meter only two hundred miles greater 
than that of the earth and a period 
of rotation only one minute and 
tv/enty seconds longer than that of 
earth, and acceleration of gravity at 
the surface almost exactly the same 
as that of earth, its mountain ranges 
dwarfed even the Everests of the 
home planet. The highest peak so far 
measured sent its granite spikes six- 
ty-three thousand four hundred and 
twenty feet above the mean surface. 

And in contrast there were tre- 
mendous depths that seemed almost 
bottomless. Great yawning chasms 
that were’ miles in depth. No oceans 
could have ever covered this world 
or the chasms would have been lev- 
elled off, filled with ice. 

Solidified gas covered most of the 
surface to a depth of several feet; 
but in. three areas the rocky surface 
was free of this covering, and around 
the edges of these three areas the 
snowy deposit gave off steamy ten- 
drils that proved the cause of the 
bareness to be internal heat. 

Large deposits of radioactives had 
been the verdict of the solar survey 
ship that had first come here in 1987, 
ten years before. They ought to know 
since they were equipped to identify 
any type of radiation. 

In fact, that was why Turlogh and^ 
his partner, Gar Nichols, had come 
this far. In fifteen years of space 
prospecting they had amassed enough 
wealth to take the big gamble, as 
they called it. Radioactives were 
found only on planets of large size. 
The asteroids had been kind to them, 
or perhaps the gods-of chance. Three 
million tons of pure copper, a million 
and a half tons of pure silver, and 
one fifty ton diamond had been their 



haul from the asteroids. All had been 
neatly dropped into the Arizona de- 
sert country except the diamond, 
which they had taken aboard through 
the cargo hatch and brought down 
easy. 

ftjOW, WITH fifty billion dollars 
A * to their credit in the world bank, 
and a new ship around them, they 
were making a try for the radioac- 
tives of Pluto. 

Turlogh reviewed all this in his 
mind as he lay quietly in his bunk. 
Life on Pluto was impossible, so the 
dreams could not have had an outside 
origin. He decided to say nothing to 
Gar lest his partner think he was get- 
ting space wacky. 

The alarm clock began to buzz in 
its niche just over his head. He^ shut 
it off and climbed out of the bunk. 
Today was to be the big day. They 
had decided to land on a level stretch 
in the center of the largest warm area. 
The rocks there were only fifty de- 
grees below zero, Centigrade. 

In three more hours the instant 
would arrive when the landing tra- 
jectory would be started. Meanwhile, 
there was breakfast to occupy the 
time. Gar was already in the dining 
compartment, two no. 7 breakfast con- 
tainers from the cold storage room 
warming in the heaters designed for 
them. His huge frame was sprawled 
out on one of the built in benches, 
and he was busy rechecking the 
figures for their landing recoil 
charges. 

He looked up, ,a friendly smile on 
his overly wide face, at Turlogh’s 
entrance. 

Then, taking in Turlogh’s expres- 
sion, he asked, “What’s the matter? 
You look like you had a tough night.” 

“I did,” Turlogh answered. “Did 
you have any dreams last night?” 

“Not a one,” Gar said. “Why? 
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Wait a minute. I’ll bet you had some 
sort of remarkable dream that you 
can’t explain, and you are wondering 
if I did, too. If I did, then you could 
explain yours as the result of ‘some- 
thing we et, no doubt’. Am I right?” 

“Partly,” Turlough admitted. He 
gave a full account of his dreams 
during the course of the meal. At the 
end, Gar had to admit that it might 
be wise to take every precaution after 
landing. It was just possible that 
they might be running into something 
out of the ordinary. 

So it was with high pitched ex- 
citement that they pressed the stud 
that released the measured blast from 
the forward rockets which would slow 
them down and start the ship on its 
downward journey. 

Strapped in. their seats they were 
safe against sudden velocity change's 
up to eighty miles an hour. The 
springs that held these seats were of 
the ratchet release kind. That is, any 
sudden compression or stretching of 
the springs was held by a ratchet 
mechanism and slowly released by 
shock absorbers. The chairs were 
held in suspension in the center of 
the pilot room, the control panel ri- 
gidly connected in front of them. 

The landing trajectory was started 
long before the landing spot could 
come into view, but when it did come 
into sight the visual control mech- 
anism could be operated. This was a 
development based on the' same prin- 
ciples as the Norden Bomb Sight. 
Split images of the landing spot were 
kept in line in the eyepiece. The au- 
tomatic mechanism did the rest, 
bringing the ship to a stop almost 
without a jar. 

The ship came to rest in the center 
of a table of flat rock that was per- 
haps a hundred yards wide and twice 
that long. As the last echo of vibra- 



tion died to inaudibility the two men 
unstrapped themselves and climbed 
out of their seats. Then they went 
close to the viewports to get their 
first good look at the surface.' 

The tableland outside was sharp 
and jagged. The lava, perhaps mil- 
lions of years ago, had cooled with- 
out the tender care of atmosphere, 
with its convection currents and 
constant pressure. Huge lava bubbles 
had formed, solidified, and broke, 
leaving almost razor sharp edges of 
the broken bubbles which gave the 
whole a chicken wire effect. This was 
spoiled' somewhat by the many fine 
cracks that spread in all directions, 
cracks caused by the rapid cooling of 
the upper few inches of lava while 
that underneath cooled more slowly. 

No erosion had ever been possible. 
The scene had no doubt remained un- 
changed for unknown centuries. 

r T’URLOGH looked out the port, his 
eyes fixed in staring intensity. 
Gar, turning to his companion to 
make some casual remark, noticed 
this and asked, “What’s the matter, 
Turlogh? You look like you’ve seen 
a ghost.” 

“I have,” remarked Turlogh, “This 
is the spot where the ship was in the 
dream, down to the last detail!” 

A grim look appeared on Gar’s 
face. “Then it was no dream,” he 
said. “Suppose there is some super 
intelligent -race on or in this area. We 
coasted around this planet for three 
weeks. They would know about it. 
Now suppose they contacted you men- 
tally and posed several problems to 
you. In your dream state you would 
solve them just as you would if they 
were real. That way they could find 
out what we have in the way of. 
weapons and also our ways of doing 
things. Then they would figure out 
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how to take care of us when we land 
without making any mistakes.” 
“That’s the way I have it figured 
myself,” Turlogh answered slowly. 
“What’31 we do?” 

Gar didn’t answer at once. Finally 
he said, “Suppose we just squat here 
for twenty-four hours and see what 
happens, all ready to blast off if we 
have to?” 

Turlogh shook his head. “No,” he 
said with a note of finality, “There 
are only two things to do. We either 
get away now and report evidence of 
life on Pluto and try to get an ex- 
pedition to come here, or we assume 
that whatever form of civilization 
probed my mind will be friendly, and 
go ahead and, explore. The last is 
foolish, but we got rich being foolish, 
and I am inclined to carry our luck 
this one last mile.” 

“So am I,” agreed Gar. “Let’s go.” 
The two men donned vacuum suits 
with oxygen tanks good for twenty- 
four hours and, with the latest type 
of sub-machine guns under their arms, 
stepped onto the planet. Turlogh kept 
his eyes warily on the lip of the 
tablerock, but nothing appeared. 

Gar’s voice came through Turlogh’s 
earphones. “I feel foolish. Here’s a 
planet that could not possibly support 
life of any kind, and we are acting 
like we were in the middle of an 
alien city, expecting some creature^ 
that can live in a perfect vacuum to 
be hiding behind every boulder.” 
Turlogh chuckled and added, “All 
on the strength of a dream, too.” 

The tension somewhat relieved, the 
two men walked over to the edge of 
the table and inspected the slope that 
dropped down at an easy angle for 
almost a mile, to bring up at the base 
of a cliff. 

The cliff was . honeycombed with 
large openings which might be shal- 



low or deep. It was impossible to tell 
because the few rays reflected from 
the .surface under direct sunlight into 
the round openings were not enough 
to bring out details. ^ 

Turlogh, who had been carefully 
scanning the slope, pointed to a 
large boulder half way down. “That’s 
the boulder in the dream,” he said. 

“Well,” Gar replied, “we haven’t 
met anything yet. Evidently they 
have rejected everything they tried in 
the dream and have something new up 
their sleeves. Should we go on down?” 

Turlogh’s answer was to start dqwn 
the slope. The two men carefully 
picked their way. One slip and they 
might puncture their suits, letting the 
air out. They had each had the space 
bends in their years of adventure at 
some time or another, and felt the 
terrible sensation of the air in their 
lungs spreading and pushing against 
their ribs, the prickly feeling of 
thousands of tiny blood vessels burst- 
ing over the skin, and the two to 
three weeks of constant itching as 
they healed. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced this once will forever after 
go to great lengths to avoid the pos- 
sibility of it happening again. 

npHE TINY SUN, now directly 
overhead, sent knife sharp pen- 
cils of light over the slope. Shadows 
were black patterns woven into the 
scenery. Visibility was really worse 
for details in direct sunlight than it 
would be later when the starlight 
would not have to compete with it. 
After the sun went down the iris 
would open up full, letting in the 
faint reflections from cavities in the 
uneven terrain. 

Gar and Turlogh rounded the huge 
boulder half way down the slope and 
kept on. After almost an hour of 
careful stepping they neared the 
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base of the cliff. And directly in 
front of them was a perfectly round, 
flat, metallic cover, obviously artifi- 
cial, held in place by two heavy 
hinges on the right side and a clamp 
on the left that was very similar to 
those which hold cold storage doors 
in place. 

They paused and looked at it.-There 
it was. Set in the face of the cliff, 
silent, somewhat sinister. The utter 
silence of space suddenly became a 
living thing, impressing on them the 
fact that home was millions of miles 
away, and. that here was the entrance 1 
to something alien. Something that 
knew they were there. 

Gar turned and looked up the slope 
as if_ estimating their chances of 
climbing back up unmolested. Then 
he faced the door once more and 
spoke into his microphone. “You open 
the door, Turlogh. I’ll be ready to 
blast anything inside. Stand to one 
side so that if there is air inside, the 
door won’t hit you.” 

Turlogh stepped carefully forward 
and pulled down on the door clamp 
until it cleared the door. The door 
remained motionless, so he pulled it 
open. Inside was a chamber lit by an 
overhead globe of the cold light va- 
riety. Ten feet in was a similar door. 

The two men stepped inside and 
closed the outer door behind them, 
clamping it shut. Almost instantly, 
their vacuum suits started to collapse 
as air of some soft began to fill the 
chamber. 

The inner door swung open slowly, 
revealing a well lit tube station with 
one almost conventional looking car 
standing on the rubbery looking 
road surface. 

“Should we take a chance on the 
air?” asked Gar. 

“Fll do it first,” Turlogh replied, 
taking the front cover off his helmet. 
He breathed deeply several times and 



then nodded. 

Gar took off his -face plate and 
sampled the air. It had a slight tang 
to it, evidence of fair ozone content. 

“I think we might as well leave our 
vacuum suits and one of the guns 
here in the airlock,” Turlogh said. 
“Undoubtedly it’s known we are here. 
We’re being handled at the end of a 
ten foot pole so far. They must think 
we are as dangerous as a bag full of 
wild cats or they would have met us 
up here. If we run into trouble it 
would be better to have our suits 
safe.” 

When the suits and the gun were 
in the lock, Gar closed the door and 
started studying its details, hoping 
to find some way to prevent it from 
being opened. 

Turlogh joined him in the examina- 
tion. The lever that locked the door 
in position also closed a valve that 
let air into the lock. When the door 
was locked closed a motor started 
somewhere in the wall, and ran for 
several minutes. This probably, 
pumped the air out of the lock, back 
into, the cavern, so that little of it 
would be lost. That which was ine- 
vitably lost copld be easily replen- 
ished by scraping up frozen air from 
the surface of the planet and bring- 
ing it in through the lock. 

Gar unhooked the valve lever and 
hid it on the upper edge of the door. 
“That ought to do it,” he exclaimed 
with relief. “Now ' the pressure 
against the door will keep it closed. 
Anyone who tries to open it will 
have to go back and get a new lever 
arm for the valve unless they think 
to look above the door.”, ' 

To prove his point he tried to open 
the door. It resisted all efforts. 

|VTOW that their suits were safe 
^ they turned their attention to 
the car. Instead of a steering wheel 
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it had a stick, like: the stick in a 
plane. Cautious experiment demon- 
strated that moving the stick forward 
caused the wheels to turn to the right, 
backward caused the wheels to turn 
to the left, moving the stick to the 
right, caused the car to move forward, 
and moving it to the left caused the 
car to back up. The motive force was 
impossible to determine. The hood 
was locked. There was no perceptible 
vibration that might give some hint 
as to what powered the car. 

Finally, with a fatalistic shrug of 
his shoulders. Gar swung the lever 
to the right and said, “Well, Turlogh, 
here we go. If we’ll come out, no- 
body knows.” 

The roadway spiralled steeply 
downward, and the car gathered speed 
quickly, settling at a constant that 
was regulated by the stick. 

Both men kept their eyes fixed on 
the tunnel ahead, ready for any sud- 
den change in the monotony of the 
smooth, curving walls. After half an 
hour the road straightened out and 
levelled off. Gar slowed the car to 
a crawl. In the distance could be seen 
the end where the ribbon of roadway 
left the tunnel. 

“Slow down,” muttered Turlogh. 
“Let’s see what we’re getting into.” 

At the mouth of the tunnel they 
came to a stop and got out of the 
car. Turlogh kept the sub-machine 
gun ready for instant use, but as the 
scene outside the tunnel came into 
view he dropped it to his side in 
amazed awe. 

As far as the eye could' reach 
spread the fairy towers of a city that 
beggared description. Buildings so 
tall they seemed like swaying stems 
of some giant plant. Spiderwebs of 
roads that wove in and out among the 
buildings. And everywhere there was 
movement as millions of cars and 
moving figures went about their busi- 



ness, apparently oblivious of the two 
earth men. 

It was at once evident that the 
gigantic city was built in a huge 
bubble, perhaps twenty miles in 
diameter. The stem-like buildings 
that stretched upward to impossible 
heights also stretched downward to 
the bottom of the bubble, miles below ; 
and the roadway on which they stood 
struck out toward the nearest build- 
ing, almost half a mile away. 

Gar grinned at Turlogh. “You 
might as well stop packing that toy 
around,” he said, pointing at the sub- 
machine gun. “It won’t do anything 
but get us into trouble. We’re either 
living on borrowed time already or 
there is probably a welcoming com- 
mittee, just around the corner some- 
place, waiting for us to lay down 
this gun and show signs of being 
good.” 

“You may be right,” Turlogh ad- 
mitted. “We stand about as much 
chance of doing some good with this 
gun as a gangster would have against 
the whole United States Govern- 
ment. The sensible thing for us to do 
is turn right around and get 'out of 
here until we can bring enough peo- 
ple with us to stand a chance. I think 
we could make it if we jammed that 
airlock by wedging the outer door 
open as we left.” 

“I’ll bet you a hundred to one our 
ship is swarming with these for- 
eigners right now,” Gar said. 

“Maybe so,” Turlogh answered. 
“They probably have several airlocks 
to the surface.” 

r |" , HEY climbed back into the car and 
moved slowly out into the bub- 
ble, watching the road ahead for 
signs of the welcoming committee 
they were sure was ahead. 

“Do you think it possible for a 
bubble like this to form in solid 
rock,” Gar asked thoughtfully, “with 
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the gas that caused the bubble being 
made up of breathable air, evolve 
life that eventually produces z J civili- 
zation like this one, keeping normal 
temperatures over millions' of years? 
Or do you think this race moved in- 
to the bubble and made it over, includ- 
ing the atmosphere, and imported 
atomic power from someplace?” 

“It’s certain they moved in,” Tur- 
logh replied. “The metals for their 
machinery, the water necessary to 
produce life, and the power neces- 
sary to keep this thing running, all 
have to be imported. The question in 
MY mind is whether this race origi- 
nated on Pluto, or came from some 
other planet. I’m wondering if it is 
possible that deep down in Pluto 
there might be huge caverns where 
life originated an ch evolved into an 
intelligent race. 

“Take those airlocks, for example. 
Could a race evolved here conceive of 
the vacuum of outer space ? Or would 
they open a shaft to the surface and 
let their air escape? I think this race 
must have come from some other plan- 
et and picked this bubble for a col- 
ony. No doubt the other warm spots 
are also over similar colonies.” 

“No doubt about that now, “Gar 
commented. Then, spying a figure 
standing in the middle of the road 
far ahead, “Look ! At last we contact 
the enemy. Don’t shoot 'till you see 
the mottled red of their eyes.” 

He speeded up the car slightly, and 
both men kept their eyes fixed on the 
figure ahead, intensely curious as to 
what the appearance of these un- 
known creatures would be like. 

The figure as they, drew closer 
turned out to be that of an ordinary 
man, arm raised in a signal for them 
to stop. Gar brought the car to a stop 
about ten feet in front of the man. 
He was dressed in the same kind of 
clothes as were Gar and Turlogh. His 



face was conventional, with a welcom- 
ing smile on it. 

Behind him the road branched off 
to disappear through the wall of one 
of the buildings. After the car came 
to a stop the man lowered his arm 
and walked forward to meet them. 
His voice, normal and friendly, called 
out, “Hello, there. Welcome to Bub- 
ble City.” 

“Hello yourself,”. Gar answered. “I 
didn’t know that the United States 
had a colony on Pluto. When did all 
this take place?” 

. The man reached the side of tho 
car and extended his hand, f saying, 
“My name is Gar Hogan.” 

“Gar Hogan 1” exclaimed Gan “My 
name is Gar Nickols and my part- 
ner’s is Turlogh Hogan. Don't tell 
me your first name is mine and your 
last name is Turlogh’s!” 

“By a strange coincidence,” the 
stranger said, smiling, "it is.” Then, 
stepping on the running board of the 
car and pointing toward the opening 
in the building, he added, “Won’t you 
step into my parlor?” 

Gar gave him a quizical look and 
started the car. Then casually he 
asked, “Don’t you have a sister back 
in New Jersey named Doris?” 

“Sister?” the stranger asked, puz- 
zled. “What’s a sister?” 

Gar stopped the car. “Look,” he 
said resignedly. “I don’t know who 
or what you are, but I know you are 
not a human being.” 

The stranger who called himself 
Gar Hogan stepped down from the 
running board, the welcoming smile 
still painted on his face, as though 
he knew no other expression. 

“But I am - human,” he said 
earnestly. “Perhaps not human like 
you two are;, but human just the 
same.” 

“What do you mean by that?" Tur- 
logh asked. He now had the gun 
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pointed at the chest of the stranger, 
ready to pull the trigger. 

«TPHE STRANGER shrugged his 
shoulders. “You have machines 
and various robot forms to do work 
for you. So do we. In your minds I 
have seen huge ships that sail on 
vast pools of liquid, long strings of 
track-riding carriers, and all the 
other signs of intelligence. It is a 
different kind of world than this in 
our bubble, and so great that you can- 
not fill it completely.” 

“Go on,” Gar said. His mind was 
in a strange turmoil of suspicions 
which he cpuld not pin down, fears 
as from some danger only instinc- 
tively.. felt, and puzzlement. 

The stranger smiled vaguely now, 
but continued. “With all these sim- 
ilarities we are still far apart. In 
your mind is a queer set of vague, 
amoeba-like, fears and instincts. Il- 
logical thought processes fill your 
thinking. The urge to destroy as a 
means of perpetuating the robot fig- 
ures you are now inhabiting leads me 
to suspect they are the only ones you 
have. Yet that would be the height of 
foolishness, — to go on an interplanet- 
ary voyage such as you have, without 
spares and specialized bodies for dif- 
ferent tasks.” 

The stranger frowned for the first 
time. His frown was clumsy and 
appeared slowly in a disconnected 
pattern, one face muscle after another 
moving exploratively until it settled 
into the pattern of a frown. Gar and 
Turlogh watched this transition of 
expression with horrified fascination. 
It seemed almost as if the stranger’s 
face were being molded into a new 
shape by some unseen sculptor. Then 
he spoke again. 

“Every sign, points to something so 
strange and startling that I can’t 



trust my conclusion. All the evidence 
points to your minds being entirely 
contained within the compass of your 
present bodies. I read in your minds 
the conviction that if your present 
bodies are destroyed you yourselves 
are destroyed! Am I right?” 

“Not exactly,” Turlogh answered 
him. 

The stranger looked at him intent- 
ly for a moment. “Oh, I see,” he said. 
“You believe that the thinking entity 
that is you will be preserved after the 
destruction of this machine it lives 
. in, but without recourse to other such 
machines. No? Oh. You have different 
theories about it. Hmm. Very interest- 
ing. But at the foundation of each 
theory is the assumption, — the con- 
viction, I should say, that this psyche, 
or soul, resides IN the body it di- 
rects. I wonder if that can be true in 
your case?” 

“What makes that sound so un- 
believable?” asked Gar. 

“Perhaps just the newness of it,” 
the stranger replied. “With me it is 
different. And I wonder if you might 
not be mistaken about your nature? 
I inhabit thousands of bodies at the 
same time. Or rather, I don’t inhabit 
them, but am aware THROUGH them. 
To be sure, they are strictly mechan- 
ical, while yours seems to be organic 
in structure. That is new to me also. 
Each of my units of awareness and 
action has its own sets of reflexes, 
and its own focus of awareness. Yet 
I am able to concentrate my over-all 
awareness in just one of them as I 
am doing now, as well as spread it out 
over all of them and carry on thou- 
sands of independent trains of 
thought simultaneously. I was just 
wondering. Suppose I myself were 
without awareness, but my thought 
processes continued just as always, 
but would be ignorant of my true 
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functioning in relation to them. 
Hmm- — 

“Then,” Turlogh exclaimed, “You 
are in effect a mass consciousness!” 
“No,” he answered. “Not a mass 
consciousness. My vehicle of exists 
ence is not the bodiies I direct, but 
independent of them. If every body 
I have in action, and all those in re- 
serve/ were to be destroyed, I would 
continue to exist. And I am wonder- 
ing if perhaps you are not, or could 
not be made to be the same!” 

“You. mean you are a spirit, or a 
disembodied intelligence?” asked Gar. 

“No. I see what you mean. But my . 
vehicle of existence is quite material.” 
He became silent. 

S TRANGE thoughts began to run 
through Turlogh's mind. Each of 
the tall, reed-like buildings housed a 
gigantic brain. Each was an individual 
entity, and the millions of moving 
figures that swarmed the ribbon-like 
roads that swung from building to 
building v '.vere just the arms, eyes, 
feelers, and instruments of the. vast, 
unmoving brains in these buildings! 

The same thoughts were coursing 
through Gar’s mind. 

The two men looked at the build- 
ings with new interest. 

“How did. all this begin?” asked 
Gar. 

The stranger put his foot on the 
running board of the car in a purely 
human gesture. “We don’t know,” he 
answered simply. “Logic tells us 
that if we had no moving units- we 
could not make them. Logic tells us 
that at one time we must have been 
different. But, as a matter of fact, 
none of us can remember when we 
first began. Our minds, as they grew 
in awareness, found the robot units 
already in existence, and machines for 
their manufacture already operating. 



We could like it to be. For example, 
change the type of robot that was 
made merely by imagining what we 
would like it to be. For example, 
the figure standing before you is an 
imitation of your own figures.” ' 

“Has it ever occured to you that 
you might have yourself been built 
by humans such as we are?” asked 
Turlogh^ 

“No,” he answered slowly. “As a 
matter of fact you are a new concept 
to us. It has never occurred to us that 
''there might be living creatures able 
to reproduce, that were each moving 
beings with self-contained thinking 
powers.” 

“How long do you know you have 
existed?” asked Gar. 

“We don’t know that, either,” he 
replied. “We had awareness for per- 
haps a million of your earth years 
before we finally knew our own na- 
ture. As a matter of fact, we passed 
through much the same stages in our 
thinking as you seem to be going 
through. At one time we each thought 
the seat of intelligence was in the 
body and kept on after the destruc- 
tion of the body. It took us a million 
years to realize we were the buildings 
and what they contain. Even then 
your planet was still glowing with 
its owr-self light.” 

“That’s interesting,” Turlogh said. 
“You say that you at one time had 
the same theories about reincarna- 
tion, immortality, and so forth, that 
we. now have ?” 

“Not exactly,” the stranger replied. 
“You see, we always had complete 
memory of our former lives. Also, 
our consciousness extended to many 
robots at the same time. We did have 
a theory that we were the mass aware- 
ness of several individuals, a sort of 
spiritual fluid that flowed from one 
mind .to another. In fact, we had men- 
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tal battles for possession of all the 
robots for thousands of years of your 
time until . we turned our thoughts 
inward and studied the details of our 
structure and discovered that such 
struggles were meaningless, since we 
could get any number of robot bodies 
we wished by. a simple act of will, 
from our own selves. 

“You have no memory extending 
beyond your present body, nor does 
your awareness extend to other bod- 
ies. Yet that may be due to your- 
incomplete development. 

“We of the bubble would like to 
conduct tests to determine your na- 
ture. We would like to do that be- 
cause it might reveal our own origin.” 
“What kind of tests?” asked Tur- 
logh suspiciously. 

“Tests in shielding,” the stranger 
replied. “If your entity is completely 
self-contained they will have no ef- 
fect. If they are still back on earth, 
then complete shielding will cut off 
their contact with the body so that 
it ceases to think.” 

G AR AND Turlogh looked at each 
other. There was uncertainty 
and lingering suspicion of this 
stranger in their glance, and a dawn- 
ing interest in the whole bizarre mys- 
tery of this strange bubble civiliza- 
tion. 

“What do you think?” Gar asked 
Turlogh. 

“I’m wondering if we shouldn’t con- 
duct a few tests of our own first,” 
Turlogh replied. 

“For example?” Gar queried. 
“Blasting this fellow out of exis- 
tance as I did in my dream.” Tur- 
logh grinned. “If that doesn’t make 
him mad, then he is all he claims.” 
“How would it be if we just made 
a break for it and got away from this 
place?” Gar suggested a trifle wist- 



fully. 

“I doubt if we could,” Turlogh an- 
swered. “This car is probably one 
of their robot bodies. I can see now 
that they made it in imitation of our 
memories of surface cars on earth. 
They sucked us in neatly just like in 
the old tale of the wolf that put on 
a sheep skin to wander into the flock 
and pick out a victim.” 

“This place gives me the creeps,” 
Gar said. “Maybe even the road is 
intelligent, and would curl up in 
front of us if we tried to get away. 
Suppose we make a deal with them.” 

“What kind of a deal?” asked Tur- 
logh. 

• “One of us go back to the ship and 
the other stay for the tests. Then if 
something happens, whichever one of 
us is in the ship can blast a hole 
in this bubble and at least get re- 
venge.” 

Turlogh thought this over for a 
moment. “O.K.,” he said. 

“That is O.K. with me, too,” the 
stranger put in “I’m . convinced you 
are rational enough to not be a threat 
to our existence so long as we do 
not destroy either of you.” 

Turlogh pulled a coin out of his 
pocket and said hastily, “I’ll take 
heads.” 

Gar quickly grabbed the coin and 
looked at it. Just as he suspected, it 
was the double-headed nickle that 
Turlogh carried around for a good 
luck piece. 

“O.K., O.K.,” Turlogh chuckled. 
“We’ll make it honest,” 

Gar gave him back the nickle and 
^reached in his own pocket, looking 
questioningly at his partner. 

“I’ll still take heads,” Turlogh said. 

With a quiet grin which he tried 
to hide, Gar flipped a coin in the 
air. It landed on the roadway outside 
the car. The two men leaned over to 
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'look at it. . 

“Tails 1” Gar exclaimed triumphant- 
ly, and climbed out to retrieve his 
coin. Straightening up, he slipped 
the coin back into his pocket and 
said softly, “So long, Turlogh .” 

The car, now of its own volition, 
turned and sped back into the tun- 
nel. Gar watched it go, the hand in 
his pocket idly fingering two coins; 
one, a quarter with two heads, the 
other a half dollar with two tails. 
When the car vanished from sight 
he turned and walked toward the 
entrance to the tall building, the 
stranger following. - 

Inside, about twenty feet from the 
outside wall, were several pillars six 
or seven feet in diameter, placed In' 
an orderly row. One of these had a 
section of its side swung back, ex- 
posing a smooth borer and a flat sur- 
faced disc of a floor, even with the 
floor outside. 

The stranger stepped inside, fol- 
lor.'.d by Gar. Noiselessly the open- 
ing closed. At the same time Gar sud- 
denly felt, weightless. This weight- 
lessness lasted for almost a full min- 
ute. Then it was replaced by tremen- 
dous weight that seemed to bear 
every atom of his body toward the 
floor. 

As he fought the pressure his mind 
put the evidence of his senses togeth- 
er. This must be an elevator. It had 
at first been sinking in almost free 
fall. Now it was coming to a gradual 
stop at an accelleration of about three 
gees. To verify his conclusion the 
walls of the cylinder, which had been 
perfectly smooth with the blurred 
smoothness of terrific speed, began 
to.show irregularities which rose from 
the floor and disappeared far up the 
shaft. 

The piston came to a stop and . the 
wall swung out again to reveal a scene 



which was the exact duplicate of the 
one above that they had left. Already 
Gar knew he was lost. The floors 
were not numbered in any way and 
there were thousands of them. 

Now Gar followed the stranger 
along the inside wall of the building, 
'passed through a.swinging door with 
him. and entered a vast laboratory. 
Strange transparent monstrosities 
were all about him. Huge vats with 
bubbling liquids, almost familiar 
looking tangles of wires and vacuum 
tubes, and long rows of instrument 
panels. 

Several queer looking robots were 
wheeling a large square box into the 
room from the other end. The man 
motioned Gar to enter through the 
small door in its front. Gar did so, 
with him following. Inside was a desk 
and a chair. On the desk was a writ- 
ing pad and a pencil. 

“You will start writing/’ the stran- 
ger said. “It doesn’t matter what you 
write just so long as you keep on 
writing steadily. We will soon be 
completely" insulated from the out-, 
side. I will cease to be conscious of 
what goes on in here. If you are self- 
contained you will not lose conscious- 
ness. The evidence of what you have 
written will be proof.” 

Gar sat down and started to write. 

‘’■pURLOGH reached, the airlock 
without mishap. It was just as 
they had -left it. He hooked up the 
valve lever again and entered the lock, 
donning his vacuum suit before clos- 
ing the inner door. 

As the outer \door swung open he 
stepped out, and with a single back- 
ward . glance climbed up the slope to 
the space ship. It, too, had been un- 
touched since they left it. 

Inside once- again he took off his 
vacuum suit and hastily made the 
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rounds on an inspection tour. Every- 
thing was just as they had left it. 

Now doubts began to assail him. 
This bubble city seemed too pat and 
too advanced. Building a creature, a 
robot that looked human and talked 
the language they themselves used, 
took the workings of a very superior 
mentality. One so superior that they 
could not hope to outguess it. 

On the spur of the moment he de- 
cided to blast off from the surface 
and resume the old orbit around the 
planet. Then it would be possible to 
escape and notify the earth of this 
strange race / if something sinister 
developed. At most it would mean 
a delay of only a few hours in pick- 
ing up Gar, and Gar would approve 
of his precautions. 

Long ago he and Gar had consi- 
dered the possibility of a situation 
similar to the present one, and de- 
cided that the safety of future ex- 
plorers was of more importance than 
the life of one of them. And Gar 
could contact the ship by radio once 
he put his vacuum suit on again. 

The next eight hours was spent in 
the takeoff and the almost dainty 
spurts from the rockets that put him 
back in the original orbit. By the 
time the tablerock in the center of 
the warm spot again came into sight, 
the ship was an inert, swiftly mov-- 
ing satellite of Pluto once more. 

Turlogh had put the ship into or- 
bits around nearly every planet m 
the system, and each time he had 
the same thought. If he were to die 
the ship would circle endlessly for- 
ever unless some body collided with 
it. 

As the tablerock flashed by below 
he examined it through the ship tel- 
escope. Gar had not come ,up yet It 
would be another eight hours, thirty 
seven minutes, and ten seconds, be- 



fore the spot would be visible from 
the ship again. 

Turlogh yawned. Turning the ra- 
dio receiver on to the suit wave- 
length, so that it would wake him 
up if Gar should try to contact him, 
he undressed and stretched . out in 
his bunk. Soon he slept. This time 
his sleep was dreamless. 

/f-^AR KEPT on writing even after 
the stranger slumped to the 
floor unconscious. He wrote what- 
ever came into his head, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, nursery rhymes, 
and whatever came to mind. After 
half an hour the stranger stirred, then 
rose to his feet. 

He read closely what Gar had writ- 
ten. Then he opened the small door 
and stepped outside, motioning Gar- 
to follow him. 

“One more test,” he said in a mat- 
ter of fact tone, “and then we will 
be satisfied.” 

Another machine had been wheeled 
into the room. It was a chair with a 
hood for the head, something like 
those in beauty parlors back on earth. 

Confidently Gar sat down and al- 
lowed the stranger to lower the hood 
over his head. Almost the next in- 
stant, it seemed, the hood was lifted. 

He stood up and swayed dizzily. 
The stranger caught him, and sup- 
ported him until the wave of dizzi- 
ness passed. After that one spell his 
mind cleared like magic. His senses 
seemed much sharper than they ever 
had been before. 

“We are completely satisfied,” the 
stranger said smiling. “You may now 
return to your friend in his ship. I 
believe he is circling the planet in 
your original exploration orbit. It is 
now just fifty minutes before he will 
reach the plateau again so that you 
can contact him.” 
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“Thanks,” Gar said vaguely. “I’d 
better get up there right away then 
where I can talk to him and let him 
know I'm O.K.” 

The , stranger led him to the ele- 
vator, back up to the roadway, and 
warved a friendly farewell as a car 
bore Gar toward the surface lock. 
There Gar found his vacuum suit and 
was soon climbing the slope back to 
the tablerock. 

He turned on the suit radio and 
tried to contact Turlogh. When he 
was halfway up the slope the ship 
appeared over the horizon as a slow- 
ly moving star. Almost immediately 
Turlogh’s voice sounded. 

“Hello. Am I glad to see you down 
there! Better take a nap in the air- 
lock to the bubble, because I have to 
go around again to land,” Turlogh 
said. 

Gar stopped his climb. “Guess 
you’re right,” he answered. It’ll be 
almost nine hours before you land. I 
don't feel sleepy, but I can’t stand 
out here- that long.” 

“How did everything go?” asked 
Turlogh anxiously. . 

“O.K., I guess.” Gar said. “I’m a 
little lost mentally. They seem only 
interested in determining that I am 
completely self-contained. They seem 
satisfied on that now, so they have 
lost interest in us.” 

“That’s funny,” Turlogh said slow- 
ly. “It would seem that they would 
be anxious to get better acquainted 
with us. But I'd just as soon scram 
out of here if it is O.K. with you, 
Gar. We can’t get any radioactives 
here, and that’s what we came for. 
Maybe we’d just better hand in a re- 
port on earth and forget the whole 
thing. Huh?” 

“Maybe so,” Gar replied, turning 
and starting back toward the airlock. 

Once there, he opened the front 



plate on his suit and relaxed. Almost 
instantly he was asleep. 

And almost instantly he began to 
dream. . . 

He felt queer and helpless. He was 
sprawled out on a smooth floor. The 
images of his surroundings seemed 
queerly distorted. Gradually they 
came into focus and became sensible. 

He tried to get up. A queer, thrash- 
ing feeling shook his. body. He turned 
his head to see what caused it and 
saw that his body was a long thing 
with several legs. Horror made him 
wake up. He did not move, but quiet- 
ly felt of the comforting closeness of 
his vacuum suit, and let his eyes wan- 
der around the airlock to reassure his 
mind of his surroundings. 

T57THEN HE went back to sleep 
and the dream continued, it 
seemed all right for his dream body 
to have many legs. As if playing a 
game he moved them experimentally 
and found that if he concentrated on 
just the front legs the others always 
followed suit in a definite rhythm. 

Having so many legs made him re- 
member the old joke about the thou- 
sand legged worm and the beetle. The 
beetle asks tht worm how he can keep 
so many legs moving without getting 
mixed up, and the worm says, “It’s 
easy. I’ll show you.” So he concen- 
trates on his legs and gets all mixed 
up. Forever after he stumbles. Gar 
chuckled in his dream, and walked 
around the room quite expertly by 
forgetting all about the back legs and 
concentrating only on the front ones. 

In front of him was a mirror. He 
stopped in front of it and looked at 
his dream body. Its reflection in the 
mirror seemed real. He thought, “As 
long as I’m having such a screwy 
dream I might as well try something. 
I’ll transfer my consciousness to the 
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image in the mirror and see how I 
actually look.” Instantly he was look- 
ing at another figure; that of a spi- 
derlike creature. 

But he could still see the many 
legged one too. He seemed to be see- 
ing with the eyes of both creatures at 
once, and the sensation of looking at 
himself from two bodies, and BEING 
in those two bodies, gave his mind 
a jerk, as though his personality were 
splitting and his brain with it. He 
woke up and climbed to his feet. 

“If I go back to sleep I’ll go nuts,” 
he muttered drowsily, clamping the 
face plate of his suit back in place. 
His wrist watch showed he had been 
asleep four hours. Stepping out of the 
air lock he began a leisurely climb up 
the long slope toward the tablerock, 
resolved not to sleep again until this 
crazy planet was just a dot in the sky, 
and good old earth was on the nose of 
the ship. 

A seemingly black cloud shooting 
up from the horizon to occult a large 
area of the star blanketed sky, signal- 
ed the arrival of the space ship be- 
fore it appeared. Gar stayed in the 
protection of the large boulder near 
the top' of the slope until the ship 
landed, then finished his climb to the 
ship. 

Inside he hastily took off his va- 
cuum suit and strapped himself in a 
recoil chair beside his partner, who 
then blasted off. The ship had rested 
on the planet just eleven minutes. 

With the gyro stabilizers keeping 
the nose of the ship pointed away 
from the planet, and the stern rockets 
spurting a constant blast of four gees, 
the ship spiraled outward until Pluto 
became a vanishing dot in the hea- 
vens. 

While this was going on Gar told 
the details of his strange dream to 
.Turlogh, whose only comment was, 
“If we ever come here again we will 



both go nuts. To hell with space tra- 
vel. When we get home I’m going to 
find a nice quiet spot and spend the 
rest of my life fishing.” 

He said it as if he meant it. 

While Turlogh was correcting the 
ship’s course so that its free flight 
orbit v/oud intersect the earth’s "" 
bit at the right spot. Gar typed out a 
complete report on their visit to Plu- 
to. Then both men turned in. 

Turlogh lay in his bunk thinking 
of Gar’s dream for a. long time after 
he heard Gar’s quiet snoring. A wor- 
ried frown creased his forehead. 

Gar went to sleep the moment he 
stretched out in his bunk. And again 
he dreamt. In the dream he seemed to 
reverse things. His recent wakeful- 
ness, the takeoff from Pluto, Tur- 
logh, — all seemed like something he 
had dreamed while asleep, and his 
awareness through the two strange 
bodies in the large room seemed the 
reality. 

TJIS CONSCIOUSNESS seemed 
^ ^ to split quite naturally into 
two separate and independent parts, 
one in the many legged worm, and the 
other in the spiderlike body. Almost 
like two separate individuals he. sent 
each body on an exploring trip 
around the room, the worm found a 
door and pushed it open to reveal ano- 
ther large room in which several 
other bodies were parked, each dif- 
ferent in shape, and obviously design- 
ed for different duties. A third focus 
of consciousness seemed to split ~ff 
in his mind, and suddenly he could 
see this room from the position a 
humanoid body with flexible arms 
and many fingered hands occupied. 
He turned the head downward, and 
sure enough he was seeing that body 
as if it were his own, while at the 
same time he could see it from the 
eyes of the many legged worm. 
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“This is interesting work,” he 
thought to himself. 

He began to play a gamfe. First he 
would concentrate all his conscious- 
ness in one of the bodies. Then he 
would concentrate it in another, ex- 
ploring the capabilities of each. 

Finally he tried to see how many of 
these bodies he could control and be 
aware through at once. There seemed 
no limit. A simple act of will created 
a whole new focus of consciousness, 
complete with visual, auditory, and 
reasoning centers. 

From a great distance he heard a 
soft jangling that had a vague fami- 
liarity about it. One part of his mind 
puzzled over it while he was gazing 
with rapt attention at on . of his bod- 
ies through the eyes of several ».£ 
the others, and coordinating all. the 
images into completely three dimen- 
sional image in his consciousness. It 
was fascinating to have a solid object 
seem to actually exist in its entirety 
in his mind. 

That part of his mind that was puz- 
zling over the bell suddenly remem- 
bered that it was the alarm in his 
bunk. He opened his eyes to the fa- 
miliar surroundings of the ship. THE 
DREAM DID NOT STOP. 

His mind had split again, and the 
part that was Gar was on tiie ship, 
while the dozens of other foci of con- 
sciousness in the various dream bo- 
dies continued without interruption! 

He lay in the bunk thinking with 
one part of his mind. It was all slear 
now. He was no longer just Gar 
Nichols. Under that'machine on Plu- 
to he had become one of the Bubble 
men. How, he didn’t know. 

The part of him that was Gar stret- 
ched lazily and climbed out of the 
bunk. Turlogh was already up, so he 
dressed slowly, trying to decide whe- 
ther he should tell his partner or not. 

He' decided not to until he found 



out more. First he must find out whe- 
ther his brain had Jpeen taken out of 
his skull and set in some vat in one of 
the buildings in Bubble City, or if 
there had merely been some change 
made in his brain so that it could di- 
rect and be aware through robot bod- 
ies on Pluto while still occupying 
his own body. 

That would make all the differ- 
ence in the world, for if the latter 
were the case he could forget about 
the bodies on Pluto and remain just 
Gar Nichols; but if the former were 
the case he was sunk. Or was he? 
Could he go on being Gar in one small 
part of his mind until his earth body 
died of old age, while at the same 
time he lived a fuller, many faceted 
life as a Plutonian? If that were what 
was in store for him it wouldn’t 
half bad. 

A new angle occurred to him. If his 
brain were on Pluto his reflexes 
should slow down, because it would 
take time for impulses to travel from 
Pluto to the ship as it got .farther and 
farther away. 

“How far are we from Pluto now?” 
he asked Turlogh casually between 
bites of ham and eggs at breakfast. 

Instantly Turlogh replied, “About 
a million and a half.” 

There was no time lag perceptible 
above the norm. Gar performed a' lit- 
tle mental arithmetic. About nine se- 
conds for light to reach them from 
Pluto. That should mean a time lag 
of' eighteen seconds. It wasn’t there, 
so — . 

Other parts of his multiple cons- 
ciousness took up the problem; There 
was no time lag for his bodies on Plu- 
to either! The part of his mind that 
was aware through the spider robot 
set out to find a robot of one of the 
other Bubble creatures. 

TTE FOUND a door that opened 
out onto one of the suspended 
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roadways and made his way to the 
nearest building. Halfway there a 
robot left that building and came to 
meet him. 

Speaking in English it said, “I see 
that you have finally found out about 
yourself. Are you mad at us?” 

“I don’t k n o w,” Gar replied. 
"Where’s my brain? In my body on 
the space ship, or in the building I 
just left?” 

“In the building,” was the answer. 
"That is, part of it is. The bulk 
of the Gar personality and the seat 
of consciousness were removed, leav- 
ing only the sections necessary to the 
functioning of your old body. When 
it dies you will still retain all your 
memories of your life as Gar Nichols, 
and while it lives you will be able to 
continue as Gar Nichols without any 
trouble.” 

“But how about time lag?” asked 
Gar. 

"Time lag?” the robot asked. “Ob, 
I see what you mean. There is no ap- 
preciable time lag. Telepathy takes 
place by means of waves in the ether, 
which travel at the speed of about two 
hundred billion miles a second.” 

"Huh?” Gar exclaimed. 

“It’s like this,” the robot explained. 
"Suppose you have an electron and a 
proton stuck together. In a line direc- 
ted outward from the pair, in a direc- 
tion such that the proton completely 
hides the electron, the field is posi- 
tive. In the opposite direction it is 
completely negative. Give the pair a 
spinning motion, and every time it 
goes completely around, the electri- 
cal field in one direction has gone 
through one change from positive to 
negative to positive. If there is an 
electron somewhere it will be attrac- 
ted, repelled, and again attracted, so 
that its movement will be slightly 
oscilating.” 

"Hmm,” Said Gar thoughtfully, his 



eyes idly watching a column of mov- 
ing figures on a road below. 

“These alternating waves of at- 
traction and repulsion,” the robot 
figure before him went on, “travel 
through the ether at the square root 
of the mean square velocity of the 
ether particles, which is about two 
hundred billion miles a second. Light 
travels at a hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second because it is 
electron.-proton in structure, and tra- 
vels because of the unbalanced ether 
pressures against the electrons and 
the - protons. An entirely different 
thing.” 

“Then I’ll have no difficulty being 
myself when the ship lands on earth?” 
asked Gar. 

“We can't guarantee anything,” the 
robot replied, “but we think you will 
have no trouble at all.” 

“How is it possible for one mind to 
be aware through several bodies with- 
out getting everything mixed up?” 
asked Gar. 

"In ONE body you have visual cen- 
ters, auditory centers, etc.,” the robot 
explained. “All of these operate with- 
out interfering with one another. You 
can be aware of what you see, hear, 
feel, taste, and smell, all at the same 
time. Creatures such as the reptiles 
and fowls on earth, who have inde- 
pendently functioning eyes, have two 
independent visual centers. It’s just 
an extension of the same thing to 
have many bodies.” 

The robot hesitated for a minute, 
then said, "We have found out many 
things about ourselves by this exper- 
iment on you. Undoubtedly we were 
once living creatures just as you 
were. The parts of our makeup that 
were mysteries to us before are no 
longer that” 

F’VURING the long journey back to 
^ earth' Gar had plenty of time to 
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relax, as Gar, and concentrate most of 
his mental energies on expanding his 
abilities in Bubble City. 

Turlogh suspected nothing, and as 
tHe days wore on and Gar seemed to 
have no more dreams, or at least did 
not mention having any more, the 
strangeness of their experiences on 
Pluto dimmed. It took him by surprise 
when Gar awoke from a day dream 
two days out from earth and casually^ 
remarked that he had decided to re- 
tire from space travel and get a place 
in the country where he could work 
on a few gadgets he had been think- 
ing about. 

All the suspicions he had had for 
the first few days on their journey 
outward from Pluto returned, but he 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked 
that it was a good idea. “I think I’ll 
retire myself,” he added. Then, grin- 
ning, “I think with Pluto we’ve seen 
about everything.” 

“Ah, — Turlogh,’ Gar said after sev- 
eral .minutes of silence. 

“Yeah?” Turlogh prompted. 

“Ah, — about the report on Bubble 
City,” Gar hesitated. “Suppose we 
don’t hand that in. I just want to re- 
tire and live in peace, and if we 
turned that loose we would be on the 
front pages of every paper in the 
world and pestered to death to lead 
an expedition, back there.” 

“Sure, sure,” Turlogh said sooth- 
ingly. “I agree with you. We’re rich 
now and can do what we want. Fame 
would spoil it.” 

Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw Gar sigh with relief. He got up 
and went forward to peer through 
the forward' telescope at the swiftly 
growing earth. A gong sounded, and 
he hastened to the shock seats with 
Gar. Almost as soon as they had 
strapped themselves in, the first de- 
celeration blast shook the ship. 
Twenty hours later the ship settled 



in its berth at the Arizona space- port. 
As the two men stepped to the 
ground a decrepit taxi wheezed up. 

Gar climbed in, but Turlogh shook 
his head. “You go on into Denver, 
Gar. I’ll fill out th’e tr.ip sheet in the 
office.” He winked at Gar to let him 
know he had not forgotten about 
keeping silent about Bubble City. 
Gar winked back and nodded his 
agreement. . 

Turlogh’s stride was determined' 
and resolute as he made his way 
across the field to the office build 1 
ings. The job ahead would be a dis- 
agreeable one to him. 

He made a long distance phone call 
and then relaxed over a huge steak in 
the cafe. An hour and a half later a 
slim jet plane dipped out of the sky 
and came- to a stop outside. Turlogh 
went out to meet its passenger, a 
skinny man six feet tall with a grey 
tweed suit.. They shook hands. 

“I’m Mr. Foster,” th’e skinny man 
introduced himself. “The office as- 
signed me to the case. They said you 
have a story to tell that is so fantastic 
-it won’t be believed.” 

“That’s right,” Turlogh said. “And 
I may not have another chance to re- 
peat it, so I’d better tell it where it 
will go on a spool for future refer- 
ence.” 

A N HOUR later- he was bringing 
his account to an end. Leaning 
back in a swivel chair, his feet on a 
desk, he held a microphone to his lips 
while Mr. Foster sat across the desk 
and made occasional notes in a little 
book. 

“There are several things that make 
me think Gar has become a robot of 
those creatures on Pluto,” Turlogh 
was summing up his story. “First, Gar 
never used to go right to sleep. Now 
he is asleep the second his head hits 
the pillow. Second, he has always 
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kept busy on other trips, making 
various gadgets, reading, and hound- 
ing me to death to play chess with 
him. On our trip from Pluto he did 
none of these things. He kept to him- 
self, spent most of his time napping 
or just staring at nothing, and sel- 
dom spoke except to answer me. 

' “And now he plans to retire and 
make a few gadgets he has in mind. 
What are they? We have never had 
any secrets before! He wants to keep 
it secret that there are intelligent be- 
ings of some kind on Pluto. Why? 
Why all these changes in character of 
a man I have known for years? Why 
his secrecy? Why the polite hints 
that after this trip I was to go my 
own way and let him go his alone? 

“I think he should be watched care- 
fully -all the time,” he went on. “My 
theory is that he is now a robot in- 
strument of the Plutonians. They 
plan to conquor the earth. If that’s 
correct, then Gar will set up a lab- 
oratory to make more robots, or make 
robots out of men. And he will build 
machines to rule the world with.” 

' He laid down the microphone and 
sat up. Mr. Foster looked back over 
his notes for a few minutes in si- 
lence. 

“He didn’t make anything oh the 
ship or bring anything with him from 
Pluto did he?” he finally asked. 

“No,” Turlogh replied. “Unless it 
was so small he could conceal it in 
his clothing. Anyway, he was still the 
old Gar when I picked him up and 
blasted off, except for the .strange 
dream he had had in the airlock on 
Pluto.” 

- “Well,” Mr. Foster said, rising to 
his feet, “We will keep a constant 
watch on him and examine everything 
he buys in the way of materials. He 
won’t be able to build anything that 
will be a threat to us. Meanwhile, 
keep in touch with me. Just call the 



number on that card I gave you and 
ask for me.” 

“O. K. ,” Turlogh answered. The 
two men shook hands gravely and 
parted. 

G AR WAS worried, and whenever 
he was worried he found some- 
thing to keep him busy. Two days 
out from Earth he had relaxed in his 
bunk, closed his eyes, and left his 
body to itself, while he concentrated 
all his mental faculties on mastery of 
his dozens of robots in Bubble City, 
confident that when the alarm clock 
went off he would be able to regain 
awareness through his old body as 
usual. 

Yet after several hours when he 
tried to contact his old body he 
couldn’t get the slightest response. 
Immediately he had sent one of his 
robots out to get the robot of the 
stranger, the “Gar Hogan” who 
seemed to have no name of his own. 

They met on the roadway again, 
and Gar burst out with the inform- 
ation that he had lost contact with 
his body on the ship. 

“That's too bad,” the stranger sym- 
pathized. “But there is nothing we 
can do about it now. If Turlogh 
senses the nature of the trouble he 
may turn back. If he doesn’t, your 
body will go on living, but without 
any guiding intelligence it may run 
into trouble.” 

“What’ll I do?” asked Gar frantic- 
ally. 

“Just forget about it,” the stranger 
advised. “You are here. You have 
millions of years ahead of you. You 
will soon forget about your earth 
body.” 

“I don’t want to forget about it,” 
Gar cried. “Don’t you realize that 
without my earth body I don’t give 
a damn about all this ?” 
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“But there is nothing you can do 
about it,” the stranger spoke sadly. 

“I’ll go mad,” Gar said wildly. “I 
don’t want to spend a million years 
playing with grotesque bodies like a 
child with paper dolls.” 

“I’ll make you a promise,” the 
stranger said sympathetically. “We 
will try to re-establish contact with 
your body. If we can’t, in not over a 
year you will see Earth again in a 
body that looks and acts exactly like 
your original one. We will help you 
build a ship, under your direction, 
to take it to Earth. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

“I' guess- it’ll have to,” Gar an- 
swered despondently. 

The stranger looked at him spec- 
ulatively for a moment and then 
turned around and went back to his 
own building. 

Gar watched him go, and then did 
the same, feeling like a turtle draw- 
ing its head into its shell. 

Back in his building again he built 
a worm body a city block long with 
two thousand legs. All he had to do 
was think of the details and his robot 
machinery turned it out. When it was 
finished he started out on a journey 
of exploration of the bubble, gliding 
along on the roadways, swinging over 
the edge and dropping to lower road- 
ways. 

After one got used to it the city 
was monotonous in its regularity. 
The buildings were evenly spaced, 
and all of the same architecture. They 
were all tied together by the net- 
works of suspended roadways at 
every fifty foot level, from the bot- 
tom of the bubble to the top-; and the 
foundations, of each building were as 
solidly imbedded in the native rock 
at the top as at the bottom, so that 
the entire bubble was more or less 
an architectural and structural- unit. 



AR, IN his bizarre robot body, was 
left strictly alone. Although he 
passed .hundreds of robots they 
passed him without pausing. Even 
when he finally spoke to one he was 
ignored. In a fit of anger he pushed 
the robot he had spoken to over the 
edge of the roadway and watched it 
turn slowly over and over as it 
dropped to the bottom of the bubble. 

He fully expected this act to bring 
out some sort of response from th‘e 
impassive minds of the city; but so 
far as he could see, no one paid the 
slightest attention to .his warlike act. 

He followed a group of robot's in 
an attempt to learn what there was to 
do around the city. They wandered 
ant like from level to level, apparent- 
ly having no definite purpose in their 
wanderings. 

At last he gave up in disgust and 
returned to his own building. “It’s 
like being the last guest at a summer 
resort after the first snowfall,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Turlogh caught a taxi into Denver 
after watching the secret service 
man’s jet plane disappear toward the 
east. He and Gar were part owners 
of the Stratford Hotel, and kept one 
suite of rooms for themselves. 

Turlogh stopped at the desk and 
asked if Gar had come in yet. The 
clerk said he had gone up half an 
hour before, so Turlogh stepped into 
the waiting elevator and rode to the 
fifth floor. 

The door to the apartment, was un- 
locked. Turlogh pushed it open and 
walked in. Gar was sitting at the desk 
phoning. . < 

His side of the conversation was 
noncommittal, consisting mostly of 
“I see’s” and “O.K.’s.” With a last 
“O. K.” he hung up. 

“Get through all the red tape?” he 
asked. 

“Yeah,” Turlogh grunted. 
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Then; was a discreet knock at the 
door, and Gar rose to let in the boy 
with a tray and several newspapers. 

“Want- some?” asked Gar. 

“I’ll have a pot of coffee,” Turlogh 
said, picking up one of the news- 
papers. He retired to a window cor- 
ner and left Gar to himself. Gar be- 
gan his meal with perfect composure, 
as if Turlogh ignoring him were the 
most natural thing in the world. 

He finished his meal just as the 
boy returned with Turlogh’s coffee. 
With a muttered, “Guess I’ll go out 
for awhile,” he followed the boy out 
into the hall, closing the door with- 
out a backward glance. 

Turlogh stepped hastily to the 
phone and dialed a number the secret 
service man had given him. Almost at 
once the other end answered. Turlogh 
told them that Gar had just left the 
room and was probably in the lobby 
by now. Then he hung up. 

It was shortly after that that Gar 
disappeared. Turlogh was told all 
about it that evening. Gar had been 
followed from the hotel. He went di- 
rectly to a luggage store where he 
bought a small suitcase. From there 
he went directly to the First National 
Bank to the safety deposit vault. 
When Turlogh heard of this he felt 
sick. He and Gar kept a cash fund of 
over twenty million dollars in. their 
safety deposit boxi 

From the bank he had gone to the 
surgical supply house in the medical 
and dental building, leaving there ' 
with a package which inquiry later 
on disclosed to have contained most 
of the instruments necessary for a 
brain surgery. 

TJ77HEN he left the surgical supply 
™ company he hopped into a 
cruising cab, and was out of sight be- 
fore the secret service man following 
him could get one. He noted the num- 



ber of the cab, though, and found 
out later that it had taken Gar to a 
downtown corner. He had paid his 
fare and vanished in the crowd of 
afternoon shoppers. There the trail 
vanished. 

An emergency dragnet was put 
around the city, but Gar had had over 
two hours to pick up a car and leave 
before every car was being stopped. 
The Denver police were called in to 
help. Every car dealer in. the city was 
shown Gar’s picture before the day 
was over, but none of them had seen 
him. 

The- picture was run on the front 
page of the morning paper with a five 
hundred dollar reward for inform- 
ation of any kind. 

Turlogh went with the secret ser- 
vice man to the bank the next morn- 
ing and opened the deposit box. It 
was empty. 

“Do you have any record of the 
numbers of the bills?” asked Fred 
Ginther, the secret service man. 

“No,” Turlogh replied. “We kept 
that money as a sort of emergency 
fund. 

“I see,” Fred Ginther said dryly. 
“That accounts for almost two per- 
cent of all the money that has been 
kept out of circulation for the past 
ten years-” 

“You never know when you’ll need 
large sums of money in a hurry. 
That’s why we kept it,” Turlogh re- 
plied uncomfortably. 

Two weeks went by. Then one day 
Gar was picked up in the loop in 
Chicago. He was picked up because 
he didn’t know who he was or where 
he was, and because he was standing 
In the middle of the street looking 
around blankly at the stalled cars. 

The traffic cop led him to the curb 
and called the wagon. At police head- 
quarters he was unable to answer any 
question rationally. 
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Only then did the police look into 
it more .closely and find that they 
had picked up Gar Nichols. They sent 
a wire to the Denver police who had 
put out the reward notice. 

Turlogh and Fred Ginther caught 
the next plane to Chicago. When .they 
entered the room where Gar was be- 
ing detained he - was sitting on a 
bench, staring blankly across the 
room at the opposite wall. He turned 
his head at their entrance, but showed 
no sign of recognition when he 
looked at Turlogh. 

"This him?” Fred asked tersely. 

Turlogh nodded wordlessly. Then 
he turned and left the room. Fred 
asked Gar a few questions. Getting no 
response he followed Turlogh who 
was at the desk asking questions. 

Gar had had no suitcase on him 
when picked up.. There were no 
• papers in his pocket of any kind. He 
had on the clothes he left Denver in. 
That was all. 

“What do you think has happened,” 
Fred asked Turlogh. 

“I hate to say what I think has hap- 
pened,” Turlogh replied. “I think 
you’d better' get your boss here.” 

Fred lifted the nearest phone from 
its cradle arid asked for long, distance. 

Turlogh was pacing angrily up and 
down in his hotel room on the twen- 
ty-third floor of the Palmer house. 
Fred .Ginther and the skinny man 
were slouched calmly in the two arm- 
chairs the hotel provided each ten- 
ant. 

“Take it easy, Turlogh,” Fred said 
soothingly. 

“Take it easy !” Turlogh exclaimed. 
“We’ve got to go back to Pluto and 
drop a couple of bombs on that bubble 
before something happens so we 
can’t/’ 

“What can happen?” the skinny 
man asked. 

“What can happen?” Turlogh 



echoed. “Why, lots can happen. Don’t 
you see what’s happened already?” 
“Sure. Your partner has lost his 
memory. You say that these things 
in the bubble on Pluto operated on 
him and took over.” The skinny man 
paused speculatively. “Let’s assume 
that’s the case. Then one of the things 
was here on earth. He evidently lost 
control or else gave it up as a bad 
job after finding our civilization 
much bigger than he had thought: 
What could he do as one man that 
would threaten the whole world?” 
“It’s perfectly obvious what he did. 
He got those surgical instruments 
didn’t he?” Turlogh .exclaimed. 

“So what?” Fred Ginther said. 
“That thing that was controlling 
Gar’s body operated on somebody 
else to make a robot out of him.” Tur- 
logh emphasized each word. “Right 
now somebody we don’t know and 
have no way of finding out is a robot 
body of these things on Pluto. If it 
were friendly it wouldn’t resort to / 
such means and take such pains to 
cover up. And don’t forget, THOSE 
THINGS ARE MILLIONS OF 
YEARS OLD. Our science is puny 
compared to what they probably 
know. If we don’t destroy them 
right away it may be too late.” 

HPHE PHONE rang. The skinny 
man picked it up and said, 
“Foster speaking.” He listened for a 
minute and then hung up. His eyes 
held a thoughtful look as he absent- 
ly dropped the phone in its cradle. 

“You may be right at that,” he fi- 
nally murmured. “An x-ray shows a 
small metal object of complex out- 
line at the base of Gar’s skull, im- 
bedded in the brain.” 

“Is the brain all there?” asked Tur- 
logh hastily. 

“No,” Mr. Foster said slowly. “The 
frontal lobe is missing. The space it 
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should occupy is filled with a parafin 
substance. Also a few cubic centi- 
meters of the back part of the brain 
is out, where that metal object is lo- 
cated.” 

He stared moodily at the' carpet for 
several minutes. Then he gave a dis- 
gruntled snort. “At any rate,” he said, 
“We can no longer doubt your story, 
no matter how unbelievable it 
sounds.” 

“What are we going to do?” asked 
Turlogh. 

“It looks like we’ll have to make a 
few atom bombs, but that’ll take time. 
At least a month. Meanwhile we’ll 
alert the whole police system, both 
local and government.” 

He pulled out a cigar and bit the 
end off savagely. “We have the best 
electronic experts in the world on the 
way to Chicago now. They’re going 
to examine that gadget in your part- 
ner’s skull to see if they can find out 
what it is. And the best surgeons in 
the country are going to examine 
that — ,” He hesitated for a word. 
“That brain-ectomy to see how it was 
done and how much skill it took.” 

He pointed his cigar at Turlogh. 
“You’re going to have to be ready to 
lead an expedition to Pluto and 
show them where this Bubble City 
is.” 

“What about Gar?” asked Turlogh. 

“His body will probably die under 
the examination he will be given. If 
not, and his brain is on Pluto, I 
doubt if the Plutonians will talk 
enough sense to enable us to risk 
saving him. For my money he’s a 
goner.” Mr. Foster saw the look on 
Turlogh’s face and added, “I’m 
sorry.” 

Turlogh pulled himself together 
with a visible effort and shrugged his 
shoulders resignedly. “Well,” he re- 
marked, “Gar and I long ago talked it 
over and decided that if the time ever 



came when it was a choice between 
the safety of the earth and our own 
lives, the earth would come first.” 

He watched mutely as the two gov- 
ernment men closed the door behind 
them. Then he called the airport to 
make reservations for the next plane 
back to Denver. 

■jCOSTER quietly went to work 
when he got back to Washington, 
D. C. . Even before he arrived he was 
busy getting things started via the 
plane’s radio. 

He had the report on the gadget in 
Gar’s skull, and the experts’ opinions 
on where the materials for more of 
the things could be bought. It was 
quite likely that Gar had brought 
several of those things concealed in 
his clothing, so that he would not 
have to depend on the resources of 
the Earth for more of them. 

But investigation of everyone who 
had bought such materials in the past 
few days, and continued investigation 
of all who could buy them in the 
next few months would have to be 
made. 

In addition there was the move- 
ments of Gar as he made his way 
from Denver to Chicago. They would 
have to be tracked down. He 
could have gone anyplace in the 
world on the way. His picture would 
have to be broadcast to every police 
station in the country and millions 
of officers would have to conduct al- 
most a house to house inquiry. Many 
millions of people would look blank- 
ly at that picture and shake their 
heads and mutter, “No, I’ve never 
seen that guy before, or — wait a 
minute. No. No, that couldn’t have 
been him.” 

It was almost a hopeless search. If 
they found any robots they could 
make sure by an x-ray. But by now 
thfcre might be hundreds of them. It 
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was entirely possible that the Pres- 
ident might become a robot instru- 
ment of these beings on Pluto! His 
own men! Maybe even he might be 
made a robot. Foster shuddered at 
the thought. No one would know 
the difference. 

The whole picture of a race of sin- 
ister, diabolical intelligences, squat- 
ting in a hole on a planet millions 
of miles away while they quietly and 
patiently took over the Earth by a 
means that would be almost impos- 
sible to stop, was terrible to contem- 
plate. 

. The ONLY answer was to get at 
the core of the danger. Wipe them 
out! And he couldn't start the man- 
ufacture of atom bombs , with just a 
phone call. Even the President 
couldn’t start it. There would have 
to be a meeting of the world powers. 
All the evidence would have to be' 
presented to them. There would be 
one or two stupid representatives who 
would suspect this as a subtle plan 
of the United States to get permis- 
sion to make atom bombs so they 
could conquor the world! These men 
would have to be treated politely 
and their stupid arguments listened 
to while the whole planet was be- 
ing threatened. 

It could be that by the time the 
bombs were made the creatures on 
Pluto would be entrenched so strong- 
ly that they could prevent the take- 
off of ships with atom bombs to 
Pluto ! It would be. impossible to sub- 
ject every key figure in the world 
to daily x-rays to determine whether 
he had been made a robot or not. 

Foster sighed wearily and wished 
that space travel had never come. The 
human race was just asking for trou- 
ble and had finally got it. 

When the wheels of his plane 
touched the landing strip at the cap- 
itol he impatiently loosened the crash 



belt and was dropping off the wing 
of the plane almost before it came to 
a stop. A car was waiting to take him 
directly to the President. He had ra- 
dioed ahead for the appointment so 
that not a minute would be lost. 

And as he sank back in the rear 
seat of the car, he felt of the gun in 
the armpit . holster under his coat. 
From now on he would not be able 
to trust anybody. At the least hint 
of danger he would have to shoot to 
kill. Even if the danger came from 
one of his own men ! 

AR MOVED several of his robots 
to every side of his building so 
that he could keep an eye, or rather, 
a dozen eyes, on whatever might go 
on in Bubble City, and did some 
heavy thinking. . 

“There are two ways to look at 
this thing,” he thought to himself. 
“Either Bubble City is so old that 
time means nothing, and every crea- 
ture here spends most of his time do- 
ing nothing, or something is going 
on that probably smells.” 

Whatever might be going on, Gar 
decided he had better improve his 
position somewhat. He thought of a 
body exactly like his own as it had 
been, and willed it to be made. The 
machinery which occupied a good 
part of his building turned it out in 
a few hours. 

Then he strutted around, feeling 
his old self again, while he. watched 
himself through the eyes of his robot 
units. The novelty of seeing from 
many different positions at once had 
worn off. The marvel of the adapt- 
ability of the brain would never fade. 
His brain now had over two hun- 
dred independent visual centers 
which could work without interfer- 
ence with one another, or co-ordinate 
into a solid image in his mind when 
their visual ranges overlapped. He 
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could do one thing with one body 
and another with another body, just 
as a man can read a book while walk- 
ing, his Tegs doing work entirely un- 
related to the work his eyes and 
hands are concentrated on. 

Next he took one of his robots 
apart. It seemed to be made mostly of 
some soft of a plastic. The muscular 
system was interesting, but what he 
was most concerned with was the 
visual unit and the power unit. 

The visual unit was complete by it- 
self as he found out by taking it out 
of the robot and laying it on a 
bench, and still being able to see 
through the eyes. 

The power unit worked something 
like the human heart, and was prob- 
ably atom powered, since there 
seemed no source of power present. 
In the robots it pumped some fluid 
that probably was an alcohol, which 
powered the muscular system. 

When taken out of the robot the 
fluid pumped out of it. Then the 
heart’s rhythm increased until it shot 
a steady stream of air out of its ex- 
haust port. It weighed perhaps three 
or four ounces. 

.The whole plan of the robot fac- 
tory connected to his brain became 
clear. With most of the essential 
features of the robot bodies stand- 
ardized, only the shape of a new 
robot, and the numbers of appen- 
dages would be variables in a new 
robot. The rest was standard just 
like the parts of machinery on earth. 

Gar wanted weapons of some sort. 
None of the parts of the robot looked 
promising, but they were all he had 
to work with. So he went to work. 

In three days he had a thing about 
the size of a football that could move 
through the air, hover, turn, all at his 
mental command ; that had eyes, ears, 
and a sharp heavy nose. It was pow- 
ered by two robot hearts that sucked 



in the air in front and shot it out to 
the rear. Fins like those on fish 
did the steering. 

As soon as he had perfected what 
he wanted he set his machinery to 
work and for the next few days it 
hummed steadily until he had thou- 
sands of his football robots stacked 
on the floors of the building. 

Then he went on a real trip of ex- 
ploration in half a dozen of them. 
None of the residents of Bubble City 
seemed to notice the small, oblong 
balls that glided among the buildings, 
so he explored everywhere, inside of 
the other buildings, and even the 
wall of the bubble. 

Finally he stumbled across the tun- 
nel at the bottom of the bubble. It 
was a sriiooth bore dropping at an 
angle of almost thirty degrees, per- 
fectly straight as far as the eye could 
penetrate. 

He sent the seeing eye balls, as h'e 
called them, speeding through the 
tunnel about a block apart. For hours 
they sped along. Finally, although 
there had been no change in the di- 
rection of the tube, it seemed to be 
going upward. 

Gar puzzled over this and finally 
figured it out. On earth, for example, 
if a tube could be bored from San 
Francisco to London in a perfectly 
straight line, a person entering it at 
San Francisco would coast downhill 
until he was half way through. The 
last half, beginning miles below the 
surface, would be all uphill. If the 
trip used up no energy in friction he 
would coast to a stop just at the sur- 
face in London. 

“So this bore gots to one of the 
other warm areas Gar exclaimed 
to himself. 



TJIS DEDUCTION proved to be 
^ right. As the foremost ball 
reached the opening to the next bub- 
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ble its eyes took in a sight even more 
awe inspiring than the first view of 
Bubble City itself. 

There were no buildings here.. It 
was a huge workshop. Thousands of 
atom powered motor generators were 
lined up on steps carved in the bot- 
tom half of the bubble. Thick copper 
bars led along these rows of . gener- 
ators, their ends leading finally to a 
gigantic unit in the center. 

A floor that covered acres was 
crowded with huge cranes and 
machines, and an assembly line had 
been formed, on which rested over a 
hundred space ships partly complet- 
ed. 

Sub assembly lines were all over 
the place. Gar recognized many; of 
the . parts being made. What should 
he do? • 

He decided just to watch for the 
present. Up near the roof of the 
Bubble the wall seemed smooth. 
From vantage points up there he 
could take in all that went on below. 
He shot his floating balls out of the 
tunnel and upward. Then he backed 
them against the bubble roof where 
they stayed, held by the suction of 
the robot heart through its stern in- 
take. 

From half a dozen vantage points 
he studied what was going on. The 
huge thing in the middle of the floor 
of the cavern was an atom smasher. 
Through an opening on one side a 
thin but steady trickle of molten 
metal cascaded into a box of ingot 
molds. When one section filled, the 
box moved until the stream fell into 
the next mold. 

No doubt by changing the raw ma- 
terial they could produce any ele- 
ment they had need for. 

Where did the source of power 
come from? All this activity could 
not be the result of perpetual mo- 
tion. There were millions of horse- 



power of energy flowing in the activ- 
ity below. There must be some source 
of radioactive elements to provide 
such vast quantities of power. 

Gar noticed that here and there 
were openings that • led below . the 
floor of the bubble. He determined to 
get below and see what there was. 
Over on one side of the floor there 
was a storage area where no one 
seemed to be moving. 

He cut one of his seeing eyes loose 
from its position on the cavern roof 
and sailed toward this area. As he 
drew closer he saw that it was cov- 
ered with piles of grey ingots of 
some kind of metal. He stopped and 
looked at one closely. The oxide 
coating on it was quite thick, indica- 
tion that the ingots had probably lain 
untouched for a long time. 

He wished he could pick one up, . 
and regretted that he had not put 
small arms and hands on these float- 
ing robots so that he could get a 
sample of these ingots. 

A hole gaped in- the floor between 
two rows of ingots. He sank cau- 
tiously through it, ready to draw 
.back at the first sign of movement 
below. 

Underneath were more piles of the 
grey ingots. He floated cautiously 
along a corridor formed by two tiers 
of the ingots until he reached an 
open area. 

Here he paused; looking around. 
Squat, muscular robots were monot- 
onously picking up the ingots and 
sliding them through openings in a 
thing that looked like a gigantic fur- 
nace. , 

On the opposite side of the machine 
things that looked for all the world 
like bombs were emerging, and being 
carted to an elevator that led to the 
floor above. Atom bombs? The shape 
of the things indicated they were de- 
signed to drop through the atmos- 
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pfrere. The tail fins were shaped to 
produce a spin. 

And the ships being built up above, 
coupled with these bombs, could 
spell only one word, — war against 
Earth 1 

Gar knew the ban against atom 
bombs on Earth. He knew that even if 
Turlogh knew the truth about what 
had been taking place in Pluto he 
would not be able to convince the 
United Nations that they should get 
ready for an interplanetary war. And 
if the war were carried to Earth it- 
self it would mean the end. 

What were the Plutonians plan- 
ning? Extermination of the Earth- 
lings to keep any more from coming? 
Or conquest to enslave the race and 
rule the planet? 

It didn’t make much difference in 
the long run. From the number of 
bombs being turned out, the Earth 
would be blown to bits. 

“I’ve got to stop this,” he thought 
to himself. “I can’t contact Earth. Or 
can I?” 

. The ships under construction up 
above! If he could steal one of those 
he might be able to get to Earth in 
time to warn them. 

He let the floating ball come to 
rest on one of the piles of ingots, so 
that he could keep watching the pro- 
duction of the bombs, and concentrate 
his thoughts on the problem of bring- 
ing a robot into this bubble that could 
run a space ship. A floating robot 
with arms and legs might do the 
trick. 

•THE MAN stood in semi darkness 
^ staring at a white panel. When- 
ever he puffed on the cigarette hang- 
ing from his slack lips the flame* at 
its end sent highlights of shadow 
over his features. . 

His eyes remained fixed on the 
white panel, and across ■ it bobbed 



skulls complete with necks and part 
of the rib sections. 

The man chuckled mirthlessly as 
one skull paused, its jaw moving up 
and. down with a regular rhythm, then 
bobbed on until it disappeared to the 
right of the panel. 

The next skull to enter the panel^ 
from the left had a strange dark area 
at the base of the skull. The man with 
the cigarette hastily pressed a button 
under his finger. 

A loud voice suddenly began to 
$hout somewhere. The sound entered 
the place where the man with the cig- 
arette stood, but it was too muffled 
to make out words. The tone, however, 
was angry. 

He. grinned, but his eyes held a 
sick look. This was the third. 

Near the other side of the panel sev- 
eral pairs of eyes also held a sick look. 
The eyes belonged to international 
police officers. And their hands held 
snub nosed automatics trained on the 
distinguished figure of Aaron Com- 
stock, Canadian representative to the 
United Nations Court. 

Mr. Comstock’s naturally florid 
countenance was almost livid, and a 
steady stream of unquotable language 
was spilling from his thin iips, his 
hooked nose accenting the words by 
stabbing violently in whatever direc- 
tion his head happened to point. 

It pointed mostly at the two tight 
lipped men who were wrestling with 
his arms, trying to pin his wrists to- 
gether with a pair of handcuffs. They . 
finally succeeded in their efforts, and 
the distinguished Aran Comstock was 
led through a door into a side room. A 
representative from the Soviet Union 
and one from France were seated on 
chairs against the wall, handcuffs 
adorning their wrists also. 

In the middle of the room Foster 
was standing, nervously puffing on a 
black cigar, and gazing at the hand- 
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cuffed men. Several men in the uni- 
form of the international police stood 
about. Service automatics were pro- 
minently displayed on their left hips 
in shiny, brown leather holsters. 

Behind a walnut desk at the far 
end of the room sat a heavy featured 
man, his short arms resting on the 
desk top. This was I.P. chief, Vladi- 
mir Dubrovski. His small eyes stared 
blankly across the room. His whole 
demeanor was that of a man patiently 
waiting. 

“Five votes can kill the bill request- 
ing permission to make atom bombs,” 
Foster said suddenly. “There should 
be at least two more.” 

Dubrovski grunted, but said noth- 
ing. . 

During the next ten minutes three 
more figures were led into the room, 
handcuffed' arms held by grim, uni- 
formed men. 

There were now sixty-seven robot- 
ized humans under custody altogeth- 
er. The decision of the world court 
would without a doubt be in favor of 
making the bombs. There were plenty 
of space ships to carry them. But 
every day the personnel connected 
with every phase of the projected at- 
tack against pluto would have to be 
viewed through a fluoroscope, and 
the -guards themselves would also 
have to be examined. 

The thing that was going on was 
too insidious. One of Foster’s own 
men had left the headquarters build- 
ing in Washington to go to the capi- 
tol building. He had arrived only ten 
minutes later than he should have. 
The fluoroscope showed the metal 
gadget at the base of his brain. 

Attempts to remove the things by 
surgery had so far proven fatal. The 
attempt had only been made twice. 
And there just weren't enough fluo- 
roscopes to do a complete job of sur- 
veillance. They were being taken by 



court order wherever they could be 
found, and factories were turning 
them out as fast as they could be 
made ; but an unknown number of ro- 
botized humans were undoubtedly 
running around. loose. Enough to be a 
real threat. And no doubt their num- 
bers were growing steadily. 

Experts were working on the two 
gadgets taken from their unfortunate 
victims. So far they had not been able 
to learn the least thing about them. 

POSTER GLANCED at his watch. 

Two o’clock. The meeting would 
be starting. The desk phone rang. 
Dubrovski lifted it from its cradle 
and grunted He listened for a few sec- 
onds and hung up. His small eyes 
held a humorous glint as his thick 
voice slurred out the words. “Quick 
work. They granted permission in 
twenty seconds by the stop, watch of 
one of the reporters.” 

More developments came in later. 
The materials for the bombs were al- 
ready stockpiled in various countries. 
Each nation would make its quota of 
bombs and load its own space ships. 
Guns from the international patrol 
fleet would be transferred to the 
space ships in the various factories 
under international surveillance. Once 
the work started it would only be a 
matter of a few days until the fleet 
could take off. 

* # * 

Turlogh gazed anxiously at the un- 
conscious figure of Gar strapped to 
the bunk in his space ship. A middle 
aged doc tor stood beside him. 

“You think he'll be all right?” Tur- 
logh asked. 

“As right as he can be under the 
circumstances,” the doctor reassured 
him. “It was Foster’s idea to drug 
him and take him along. As soon as 
the drug wears off now we’ll see how 
he is. You say he was rational and 
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himself up. to. two days before you 
landed on Earth?” . 

"He seemed to be,” Turlogh an- 
swered. He turned suddenly and went 
forward to the pilot room. Gazing 
through the side viewports he 
watched the rest of the fleet. The 
long, silver ships seemed to hang mo- 
tionless in space. Rocket gasses shot 
from their stern tubes and vanished 
almost instantly behind them. Now 
and then a quick puff at the side of 
one of the ships would indicate the 
action of the steering rockets, cor- 
recting the course of a ship. Another 
day of the acceleration and their or- 
bit for Pluto would be made. Then 
only the steering rockets would indi- 
cate that the fleet was anything 
more than a V shaped formation of 
asteroids. 

Turlogh relaxed the grim compres- 
sion of his lips and lit a cigarette. He 
was more used to the long days of in- 
activity of space travel than the inter- 
national police pilot at the controls. 
Years among the asteroids had given 
him the patience that only an inter- 
stellar traveller can attain. 

Puffing contentedly on the cig- 
arette, Turlogh looked through the, 
eye piece of the ship telescope, chang- 
ing its direction constantly and press- 
ing studs that dropped or lifted fil- 
ters that cut down the excessive light 
until the sky looked something like it 
did on earth where the miles of atmos- 
phere absorbed part of the rays. 

His body swayed slightly as the 
automatic radar devices detected some 
small object ahead, plotted its course 
and altered the course of the ship 
just enough to avoid a collision. It 
swayed again as the course corrected 
itself, the object having flashed past 
too quickly for the eye to see. 

The days wore on. The fleet passed 
the orbit of Mars before Gar regained 
consciousness. His mind was still a 



blank, but it might be possible that 
the alien beings on Pluto were pass- 
ively spying through Gar’s blankly 
staring eyes, and listening through his 
apparently deaf ears; so he was kept 
confined to his bunk, his wrists fas- 
tened to the bed with steel chains. 

Turlogh spent most of his time at 
the telescope, peering ahead. Pluto 
became large enough to see. Impercep- 
tibly it grew larger until it was a 
fair sized disc in the telescope. 

^AR ■ SET ‘TO work designing a 
floating robot with arms and 
legs. After it was finished it would 
take hours to send it through the tun- 
nel to the other bubble and it might be 
detected and all his careful spying 
brought to an immature end. If this 
happened he had his thousands of 
floating balls with hard noses kept in 
reserve. He would use these to do as 
much damage as he could. 

What the Bubble City residents had 
in the way of counter measures he 
couldn’t even begin to guess. The only 
one that he and Turlogh had ever 
talked with mentioned a period when 
they had fought over • possession of 
the robots. No mention had been made 
of the kind of warfare they had en- 
gaged in, so there was no clue as to 
what they might do; or could do. 

If he could get a few floating rob- 
ots into the other bubble that could 
pick up things he could at least short 
out their banks of generators and 
perhaps burn up a few of them. 

If he could wreck all their space 
ships except one, and get that for him- 
self, he could force these beings to 
some sort of terms or destroy them, 
himself included. 

Through the eyes of the foating 
balls in the other bubble he watched 
the progress of the work of making 
the space ships. A lull in the work on 
several of them enabled him to slip 
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aboard and conceal himselfr in the 
shape of one of his seeing eye foot- 
balls over the instrument panel in 
the pilot room. 

It amazed him how nearly like the 
ship he and Turlogh had come to 
Pluto in, these ships were. They might 
have been turned out by the same com- 
pany back on Earth! 

Finally the floating robot with 
arms and legs was finished. Gar sent 
it ahead at the same time putting his 
automatic machinery to work making 
dozens more of them. Powered with 
three hearts it shot into the tunnel 
and gained in speed until the cold 
light bulbs, spaced about fifty feet 
apart, became a blurred line of light;. 

It passed a long line of human 
shaped robots marching in single file 
through the tunnel. These were evi- 
dently to be the pilots of the ships! 
And surely they must have' seen and 
heard him as he passed so closely over 
their heads. But if they did they gave 
no sign of it; and as the end of the 
tunnel came, and the eyes of this new 
robot sent to his brain the scene of ac- 
tivity and preparation for war, there 
was still no sign that any of the alien 
creatures whose brains rested in the 
tall, reed-like buildings in the other 
bubble were aware that he knew of 
their schemes. 

Evidently they were quite human 
in that they could not see something 
they didn't expect. They had no ro- 
bots that could sail through the air.- 
They never looked up. And they 
seemed to be serenely ignoring him, 
thinking that since he had no more 
than they to work with he could be 
no threat to their plans. 

Gar mentally shrugged his now al- 
most forgotten shoulders. Perhaps 
he could be no threat to them. Per- 
haps they knew of everything he 
didn’t just as people idly watch the 
antics of a kitten which grimly at- 
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tacks a shoe, determined to bring the 
wearer of the shoe to the floor and 
claw him to bits. And perhaps they 
were just as amused at the things he 
was doing. 

If that were the case, — what differ- 
ence did it make, so long as he could 
be free to put in the last lick? If they 
were underestimating him it would be 
their hard luck! 

TOUT GAR had a hunch that- these 
beings, so incredibly old that all 
their mental habits were firmly fixed, 
had one track minds in spite of their 
thousands of focal centers of con- 
sciousness. He felt that once they had 
decided he could do no harm they had 
dismissed him from their thoughts. 
And since they were many, each one 
who saw his floating robots probably 
thought they were the work of one of 
themselves ! 

One thing that gaye him this feeling 
was the fact that they did not seem to 
think of themselves as individuals. 
The one they had talked with had al- 
ways said “we”, never “I.” 

And in his own brief experience he 
had found that the focus of conscious- 
ness set up in his mind to direct and 
be aware through a single robot had 
a tendency to isolate itself from the 
rest of his mind completely, and com- 
municate with other parts of his mind 
almost as a separate individual. Per- 
haps in time such focal centers would 
become individual minds, all within 
a single brain, each with its own indi- 
viduality and desires. 

He chuckled to himself. Goodness 
knows that the mind of an ordinary 
human often struggles with itself, try- 
ing to reach decisions between oppos- 
ing desires. Suppose each desire of 
the mind could . be carried out by a 
separate body f 
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As a result o all this thinking, 
Gar decided to be a little bolder. He 
now had floating robots the size of 
footballs, with two short arms and 
two telescoping legs, being completed 
at the rate of one every twenty min- 
utes. As soon as one was finished he 
took control of it and sent it speeding 
through the tunnel to the other bub- 
ble. And as each one emerged at the 
other end it sped openly to one of 
the space ships and concealed itself 
above the instrument panel. 

He even sent one into the ship that 
already had an armless and legless ro- 
bot, and, since the ship was vacant at 
that moment, he greeted himself 
warmly. 

“Hello, short, squat and ugly,” he 
said with gay contempt through the 
new robot to the old one. 

“Hello yourself,” came from the see- 
ing eye football. “I think you’re cute 
with your football body, pointed nose, 
eyes and mouth litre a goldfish, and 
arms and legs not much bigger around 
than straws in a soda fountain. I think 
if you ever get to Earth you could get 
a contract with the Disney Studios.” 

“Thenk yo,” came the reply. 

A moment later the pilot entered, 
followed by several robot mechanics. 
Then the ship began to move. 

From his vantage points through 
the floating balls at the top of the 
bubble Gar watched the ships move 
slowly and one after another vanish 
into an opening in a side wall. Each 
ship had been built on a wheeled 
truck which could carry it to the sur- 
face for the takeoff. 

The bore of this tunnel sloped up- 
ward at an angle of about ten degrees. 
At the top was a long airlock, freshly 
made, through which the ships passed, 
one at a time. On the outer surface of 
the planet the. ships moved down a 
long roadway for a half a mile, then 



made a right angle turn and blasted 
off. 

While this was going on Gar was in 
a mental quandary. He might have 
tried to gum up the works by taking 
over the first ship to enter the tun- 
nel and somehow causing one of the 
bombs to explode, sealing the bubble. 
This might only have delayed the 
takeoff of the others. He might now 
take over one of the ships and bomb 
both bubbles, and if he succeeded he 
could destroy the Plutonian race com- 
pletely. 

Or he might take, over all the ships 
at once and control the fleet. BUT, 
COULD THE PLUTONIANS 
BLOCK OUT HIS CONTROL AND 
SUBSTITUTE THEIR OWN IN 
HIS ROBOTS? On the answer to 
that question hinged the success of 
anything he might try to do. AND HE 
DID NOT DARE TO TAKE THAT 
RISK. Whatever he did must be final 
and irrevocable, and done without 
warning, so that any last minute at- 
tempts by the Plutonians to nullify 
his work would be impossible under 
any circumstances. 

ipLUTO HAD increased in size in 
the telescope until it was as large 
as tht moon is to the naked eye on 
Earth when Turlogh saw the Pluto- 
nian ships take off. He radioed the 
commander of the fleet only to find 
that every ship was watching that 
takeoff. 

But Turlogh could give information 
the other observers could not. He in- 
formed the commander that the ships 
were taking off from the second 
largest warm area on Pluto, while the 
Bubble City was under the largest 
of the three warm areas. 

“Then no doubt both warm areas 
cover bubble cities,” was the comman-' 
der’s conclusion. 

“Perhaps the third one does, too,” 
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Turlogh added. 

“Thank God we brought plenty of 
bombs,” the commander said before 
signing off. 

One after another of the sleek ships 
turned lazily on its axis and then 
spit gasses out of its stern tubes, to 
vanish in the distance. In two hours 
the ships were in battle formation, 
each a hundred miles from its nearest 
neighbor. Then, at a command from 
the flagship, the automatic fire switch 
on each ship was unlocked and pushed 
home. 

Now anything that approached to 
within a hundred miles of any ship 
would be detected by the radar that 
ordinarily served merely to avoid col- 
lision with other objects. Its course 
would be plotted automatically just 
as before, but a small explosive bul- 
let fired from one of the many guns, 
aimed automatically, would intercept 
the path of the object and hit it. 

It was for that reason that each 
ship had to move out of the range of 
the others, and it was for that reason 
that the automatic fire switch was 
kept under lock, for if the switch were 
closed while the fleet was in close 
formation it might mean the end of 
the fleet. Each of the other ships 
would be detected and fired upon 
within six seconds after the switch, 
was closed! 

Such was the strength of the Earth 
fleet. Could the Plutonian fleet 
match it? 

The commander in his flagship, 
asked Turlogh that question over the 
radio. ' 

“I don’t know,” answered Turlogh. 
“I only saw Bubble City, hot the other 
place. There was no way that I could 
-see that space ships could come from 
Bubble City. For all I know these 
Plutonians are old hands at space tra- 
vel. If they are they probably have a 
few tricks up their sleeve that we 



don’t know anything about. If they 
learned all they know from Gar they 
should be a cinch, because he never 
did know the first thing about radar. 
For that matter I couldn’t tell how 
to build a completely automatic fire 
control mechanism.” 

“But they might have other tricks 
up their sleeves?” the commander per- 
sisted. 

“They might,” Turlogh replied. 
“Don’t forget these ships ahead will 
be manned by robots. Self preserva- 
tion don’t mean a thing to them. They 
may have robot torpedoes that can 
twist and turn on unpredictable 
paths-; that can see where they’re 
going and track us down. They un- 
doubtedly can stand more accellera- 
tion than we can, and may be able to 
out maneuver us. In fact, they un- 
doubtedly can! I would advise — ,” 
Turlogh hesitated. 

“I see,” the commander answered 
thoughtfully. “I realize your hesi- 
tancy, but the lives of all the men on 
iust one ship are worth more than the 
live of a single man whose life is pro- 
bably already forfeit.” 

“Yes, sir,” Turlogh said dumbly. 

At a radioed command the ships 
strung out and began a long arc out 
of the plane of the ecliptic to avoid 
the oncoming Plutonian fleet. The 
Plutonians guessed their maneuver 
and proved they were faster. Their 
ships spread out and went into a com- 
plex system of orbits around the 
planet which protected it nearly from 
any form of attack. 

* A bomb was launched experiment- 
ally by one of the earth ships. When 
it reached the vicinity of the Pluto- 
nian net one of their ships emitted a 
cloud of. white smoke. A few seconds 
later the heavens were lit up fiercely 
by the blast pf the bomb. It had ex- 
ploded harmlessly at least eight hun- 
dred miles from the .surface of Pluto. 
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Half hour later six ships detached 
themselves from the Earth fleet and 
dived toward Pluto in close Indian 
file, -their fire switches opened so 
that they could hold close together. 

Turlogh watched, tightlipped, 
knowing that the men, in the lead 
ship at least, were committing deli- 
berate suicide. Perhaps all of them 
would die in a vain effort to destroy 
the Plutonians. 

He watched through the telescope 
as the' six ships drew closed to the 
network of enemy space ships. The 
fate of two worlds hung in the bal- 
ance. 

Someone tapped him on the shoul- 
der. It was the doctor-. 

“Gar has regained consciousness,” 
the doctor said. “He is asking for 
you.” 

TI7THILE THE space ships were tak- 
ing off from Pluto, Gar, 
through the eyes of the “cute” little 
football robots with legs and arms, 
perched above the instrument panels 
in the pilot rooms of the ships, 
watched what went on. He guessed 
from the actions of the crews and the 
movements of the ships that the 
Earth fleet had arrived. 

He knew enough about the theory 
of space battle to guess that there 
would be feints on each side before 
the actual battle begun. So, keeping 
one corner of his mind turned on the 
ships, he directed most of his efforts 
toward trying something he had never 
dared to try before; “taking over” a 
robot of one of the Bubble City beings 
by force of will. 

He didn’t know quite how to go 
about it, but he had been studying 
the problem with what he had to go 
on. He had no trouble with his own 
robots. There was some subconscious 
“key” to each robot, so that his mind 
would contact it or sever connections 



with it at will. 

“If I can isolate and bring to my 
conscious mind the factors that go 
into the problem of contacting a 
robot,” he reasoned, “I should have it. 
7t will be like a series of Yale locks, 
only instead of tumblers there will 
be thoughts. A series of thoughts 
that can take on a large number of 
combinations.” 

He thought thi~ over and then went 
a step further. “If the thought neces- 
sary to contact any robot were mecha- 
nically induced by some external sti- 
mulus, and this stimulus were created 
by a thought, the whole thing would 
be simple. Each time a robot was 
turned out by my machinery, the key 
to contacting it would be hooked onto 
my brain, so that the association of the 
stimulus to the contact with the robot 
would be made automatically.” 

“Then,” he exclaimed in triumph, 
“unless the series of keys in my make- 
up were^known to the others they 
could not take over my robots or pre- 
vent me from holding my contact with 
them!” 

He had another brilliant inspira- 
tion. Through the hundreds of foot- 
ball robots he had in reserve he began 
to search his building. In ten minutes 
he had located a room that held what 
he was looking for. Row upon row 
of small glass tubes were held in 
racks. 

From each tube two fine wires led 
to a heavy conduit that went through 
the wall. The floating robot drifted 
along down the row. At the far end 
was a tube with its two fine wires 
broken! While the robot was looking 
along the row Gar had started a robot 
with flexible, delicate fingers to- 
ward the room. When it entered he 
lost no time in reconnecting the 
wires. 

A thrill of exultation flashed 
through his brain. He was looking at 
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the familiar hands of his earth body. 
They were held in chains, but no mat- 
ter. They were HIS. He lifted his 
eyes and saw a man he had never seen 
before. A thousand familiar feelings 
were crowding into his consciousness. 
He knew he was on a space ship. He 
looked carefully at the room and rec- 
ognized a scratch on the frame of the 
hatchway. It was HIS ship. 

The strange man was looking at him 
intently and his eyes held a look of 
fascination and fear. 

“Is Turlogh on the^ ship?” Gar 
asked. 

At the man’s mute nod he said, 
“Get him. Get him at once. There’s 
not a munute to lose.” 

HPHE MAN turned and fled from the 
. room. A few seconds later Tur- 
logh dashed through the opening. He 
took one look at Gar and saw the light 
of intelligence in his eyes. Then he 
exclaimed, “Gar! Is it really YOU?” 

“Yes,’ Gar replied. “Forget the 
homecoming and tell me just what is 
happening now.” 

Turlogh told him in a few clipped 
sentences. He told him of the robot- 
ized humans on Earth, also, and start- 
ed to tell him the details of the events 
leading vp to the takeoff of the fleet 
when Gar stopped him. 

“There’s no time for that now,” he 
said. “I’ve got to act fast.” He lay 
back on the bunk to which he was 
chained and appeared to go to sleep. 
Turlogh spoke to him once and got 
no answer, so he sat down and waited. 
After a minute he stood up again and 
went back to the control room teles- 
cope to watch the drama going on. 

The string of earth ships was now 
within a few hundred miles of the 
range of the Plutonian ships. The 
telescope brought them up so that 
they seemed only a few city blocks 
distant. 



A steering rocket on one of the Plu- 
tonian ships suddenly shot out hot 
gasses. The ship veered slightly. A 
-ship to the right of it fired a shot. 

The shot took the ship in the mid- 
section, throwing out an eye searing 
flash of light. The two halves of the 
ship rolled over crazily as they, fell 
away from each other. 

The next minute the string of Earth 
ships shot through the area, that had 
been covered by the wrecked ship. 
. Their crews took no chances. Each 
ship, as it made sure it was through 
the net, dumped its load. They had 
aimed their thrust at such a point that 
if they got through they could do 
just that; dump their loads and be 
reasonably sure that they would hit 
the two largest warm spots. Then if 
they didn’t get back they would not 
have died in vain. 

When the lead ship dropped its 
load its radio . technician yelled into 
the microphone. “Hurrah for Patrick 
Henry !” It later turned out that he 
was r. t. 1-c Henry Wong, called Sing 
Song by his buddies. 

Each ship, as it dropped its load, 
braked into an orbit only a few miles 
above the surface of Piute where the 
radar detectors from the enemy space 
ships could not pick them out easily. 

The bombs, aggregating over six 
tons of the most efficient type of 
radioactive power, dropped lazily 
downward. They had split into two 
groups that separated farther and 
farther as they neared the planet. 

A few minutes of careful measure- 
ment showed that they would make 
direct hits in the centers of the two 
largest warm areas,' the largest would 
be hit in twenty-seven minutes, and 
the other in thirty-two. 

Turlogh left the pilot room and 
went back to Gar. As he stepped 
through the doorway Gar looked up, 
a wan smile on his lips. 
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“Well, I did it,” he said. His voice 
was calm. It sounded almost as if he 
welcomed what would come in less 
than half an hour. 

“Yes,” Turlogh’s voice was vibrant 
with the hurt of the moment. He 
pulled two cigarettes out of a crum- 
bled pack and stuck one in Gar’s 
mouth. After he had lit both of them 
he sat on the edge of the bunk to 
which Gar was chained, wishing fer- 
vently that the keys to those chains 
were on board'so that Gar could die a 
free man. 

Both men were silent. Their eyes 
held a faraway look. Finally Gar said 
softly, “Remember that time in San 
Francisco, Turlogh?” 

“Yeah,” Turlogh answered gruff- 
ly. Then he grinned. “You never did 
tell me how you got your head stuck 
in the spittoon in the beer parlor.” 

^AR’S' FACE turned red. “Believe 
it or not,” he said, “I dropped a 
quarter in it and was trying to see 
where it was.” 

“Well I’ll be damned,” Turlogh 
murmured. “That’s almost as bad 
as — ” he stopped, his own face turn- 
ing red. 

“You mean the time you hid your 
money in a trash can in an alley so 
that no one could steal it from you 
while you were drunk, 1 and then for- 
got which alley?” Gar asked. 

“Yeah. Yeah.” Turlogh grinned. 
“We were always a couple of dumb 
dodos. But I always thought I was the 
dumbest until now. Sticking your 
head in a spittoon to look for a quar- 
ter!” He snorted disgustedly. 

“Well it wasn’t just an' ordinary 
quarter,” Gar said. “I spent a lot of 
work on that one.” 

“Work?” Turlogh said. “What do 
you mean, work?” 

“That quarter had two heads on 
it,” Gar said with a knowing grin. 



“Huh?’ Turlogh exclaimed. A pic- 
ture flashed into his mind of a quarter 
lying on a rubberized pavement by 
the side of a car in Bubble City, head 
side up, and Gar climbing out of the 
car to pick it up. 

“Why you dirty — .” He glared at 
Gar, then stopped. A muscle under his 
left eye twitched, and his jaw dropped 
downward in an agonized expression. 

He wiped the expression off his 
face with the palm of his hand, leav- 
ing grief. A tear glistened in his eye 
as he turned his back on the figure of 
Gar, which lay quietly, its eyes star- 
ing blankly at the roof of the bunk. 

At the door he turned and looked 
back. A pitying smile for that living 
body of a dead man softened his feat- 
ures. He muttered, “Son of a,” as he 
left the room and went to the teles- 
cope. 

He knew what he would see. And as 
he trained the telescope on what had 
been Bubble City he muttered softly 
to himself. 

“What did you say, sir?” asked the 
officer who had relinquished the 
telescope to him. 

“Huh?” asked Turlogh, taking his 
eye from the telescope to look at the 
officer. “Oh. I said, nuts.” 

“Oh,” the officer said vaguely. 

nPURLOGH slopped beer on his 
shirt sleeve and on the bar as he 
angrily slapped his glass on the 
counter. “Go away,” he said, “Don’t 
bother me.” 

“Is your name Turlogh?” a femi- 
nine voice asked at his back. 

“What's it to you,” he growled. 
“Leave me alone.” 

“I ask you,” she insisted, "Is your 
name Turlogh Hogan?” 

“So what!” he said turning to face 
her. 

“We have been looking for you for 
six months,” she explained. “We want 
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to make an expedition to Pluto and 
we've got to have you along." 

“What do you want to go to Pluto 
for?” Turlogh said. “There’s nothing 
there. Gar’s dead. . 

“Just the same," she answered, “the 
government is forming an expedition 
to go to Pluto to explore the third 
warm area, and we need you along 
because you’re the only one who has 
been on the surface.” 

“What do you need me for? I’ve 
never been in the third warm area, and 
the other two are destroyed along 
with my old pal Gar. Leave me alone. 
All I want to do is drink and forget 
it.” 

The girl didn’t answer but turned 
and nodded imperceptibly to two men 
standing near the doorway of the beer 
parlor. These two men stepped for- 
ward, one on each side of Turlogh and 
lifted him forcibly from the stool. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to go wheth- 
er you want to or not,” she said with 
a note of finality in her voice. 

Turlogh’s protests did not avail him 
as the two men pushed him along out 
of the beer parlor. Outside they 
shoved him into a car and followed 
him in, to sit on either side of him. 
The girl climbed in the front seat by 
the driver. In fifteen minutes Tur- 
logh was standing in front of the 
desk of Port Commander Jensen of 
the North American Space Port just 
outside of Denver. . 

“I absolutely refuse to take any 
part in an expedition to Pluto,” Tur- 
logh said forcibly. He drove his fist 
toward the surface of the desk intend- 
ing to put emphasis on his remark. 
His fist missed the desk by a foot and 
his chin followed it to land with a re- 
sounding thump on the edge of the 
desk. The Port Commander and .the 
girl smiled quietly while Turlogh re- 
gained his feet and a certain amount 
of drunken composure. 



“Maybe you don’t understand why 
we are making this, expedition," Com- 
mander Jensen said smoothly. “V/e 
have evidence which leads us to be- 
lieve that Gar may still be alive. That’s 
the reason we’re forming this expe- 
dition.” 

“Gar! Alive!” exclaimed Turlogh.. 

“Oh, it’s by no means certain,” Jen- 
sen said, “but we believe it’s entirely 
possible that he may still be alive in 
spite of the explosion, and whether 
he is or not, until I -can know what 
is underneath that third warm area, 
we can never feel safe about Pluto." 

The thought that Gar might still be 
alive sobered Turlogh instantly. 

“I’ll go," he said. 

The girl and the Port Commander 
looked at each other and sighed with 
relief. “OK, get sobered up and pack,” 
Jensen said, his voice now full of busi- 
ness and crisp. “The ships leave in 
twenty-four hours. If you need any 
money say so now because you have 
to be ready in twenty-four hours.” 

rpURLOGH left the Port Command- 
er’s office his .mind full of hope 
and anticipation of once more being 
out in space. He signaled a taxi, and 
when it pulled to a stop at the curb 
he climbed in. 

When he turned to close the door 
the girl was crowding, in after him, a 
mischievous smile on her face. 

“Hello,” Turlogh exclaimed. “What 
are you tagging along for?” 

“Just to make sure you don’t go 
back to that beer parlor,” she said.; . 

“Oh,” Turlogh grunted. He sat in 
silence while the taxi covered blocks. 
Occasionally his eyes stole in the 
direction, of ' the girl. They turned 
stonily forward again when he saw 
that she was still watching him. Fi- 
nally he said, “What’s your name?” 

“Frances Nichols,” she said simply. 

“Pleased ta meetcha,” Turlogh 
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grunted. Then he did a double take. 
“Are you any relation to Gar, my old 
partner?” 

“I’m his baby sister,” she said, the 
mischievous smile on her face again. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” Turlogh said 
softly. “Gar never told me he had a 
sister. For that matter he never said 
anything about any of his folks. I 
guess maybe it was because I never 
asked him. Are you going along with 
us?” 

“Yes,” Frances replied. “As a mat- 
ter of fact I’m the one who is re- 
sponsible for this whole expedition. I 
can’t believe that Gar is dead.” 

“What good would it do if he was 
still alive,” Turlogh said hopelessly. 
“They’ve probably incinerated his 
body by now.” 

“No they haven’t,” Frances said 
eagerly. “It’s still alive and we are 
taking it along on this expedition.” 

“Oh,” Turlogh grunted. 

“Well, I don’t think it will be much 
use,” he went on. “I don’t see how he 
could have survived that atom blast 
and if he survived the blast I don’t 
see how he could survive the vacuum 
cold of space in the months since then. 
But if you think he’s still alive that’s 
good enough for me.” 

Suddenly he held out his hand, a 
warm grin on his space tanned face. 
Frances took it and they shook hands 
solemnly. 

'T’URLOGH stood looking through 
the forward view .screen at the 
enlarged disc of Pluto. To the right 
and to the left as far as the eye could 
reach an occasional silver flash 
showed the position of the other 
ships of the 'fleet. Similiar flashes 
showed above the surface of Pluto 
indicating that the compact net of 
Plutonian ships still circled the 
planet. 

“How are you going to get through 



those?” Turlogh asked the Captain 
who was intent on reports at his desk 
nearby. 

“Our ships have picked up several 
thousand asteroids during the jour- 
ney out here,” he replied without 
looking up. “We are going to drop 
those in their screen and see if we 
can’t exhaust their ammunition. At 
the same time we’re going to try to 
bring a few of them down. Most of 
the fleet will remain out here. If we 
can get our ship and three or four 
others through their defense screen— 
that’s all we want.” 

Turlogh’s eyes again returned to 
the disc of Pluto and he watched it 
enlarge until it covered two-thirds of 
the forward screen. 

Suddenly the right arm of the fleet 
phalanx began to move ahead. It 
swept majestically in a large circle in 
front of the rest of the fleet and 
from each of the ships several flash- 
ing objects broke loose to dive toward 
Pluto. They all reached the range of 
the Plutonian fleet’s detectors at 
about the same time. The disc of Pluto 
lit up with thousands oft flashes as the 
defense fleet went into action. Not a 
single asteroid of the thousands 
dropped by the earth fleet got 
through. No sooner had the right wing 
of the fleet resumed its position than 
the left wing followed through in the 
same kind of maneuver. Once more 
the Plutonian defense destroyed the 
barrage. 

“What now?” Turlogh asked the 
Captain. 

“Oh, that was just a feint,” the 
Captain replied. I wanted to see if 
their ships were still in working order 
without any directing intelligence to 
keep them going. To get through is 
really a matter of figuring out the 
mathematics of their defensive ma- 
neuvers.” 

Several hours later the warning 
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gong sounded and the ship Turlogh. 
was on suddenly accelerated in a full 
power dive toward the surface of 
Pluto. Almost before the power 
dive had begun the ship ' was 
straightening out a few thousand feet 
above Pluto’-s surface and the land- 
scape was -beginning to slow its mad 
flight across the view screen. They 
were through! 

The landscape below sped by at the 
rate of 3,000 miles an hour. Bleak 
mountain crags were succeeded by 
black, bottomless abysses in rapid 
succession. The huge hole which had 
once been Bubble City loomed brief- 
ly and was left behind. 

A few spurts from the steering 
rockets set the course of the ship to- 
ward the only remaining warm area. 
This area flashed by underneath the 
ship an hour later. 

Then began the routine work of sta- 
bilizing the ship’s orbit and feeding 
data to the landing robot which would 
set them safely on the surface when 
they once again circled the planet. 

Turlogh remembered the strange 
dreams he had had that first time 
while his and Gar’s ship circled the 
planet while they were surveying it. 
He wondered if there were any in- 
telligences left in Bubble City which 
could reach out and probe their 
minds. 

The ship lashed abruptly into the 
night side of the airless planet. A few 
moments later the Captain rose. 

“Well,” he explained; “there’s noth- 
ing to do now but wait. Let’s have a 
little something to eat, and then, may- 
be we can have a bridge game after- 
wards if you feel like it. 

HPEN HOURS later, after an un- 
eventful night, the ship ground 
to a stop and Turlogh unstrapped 
himself from his shock seat. He had 
to help Frances into her space suit. 



She confessed excitedly' that she 
had never been to any of the other 
planets before. Her aloofness at the 
beginning of the trip was disappear- 
ing rapidly. 

By the time he and Frances were 
ready to leave the ship, several of the 
crew had passed through the airlock 
and could be seen standing in the 
frozen snow of solidified atmosphere 
that covered the surface outside. 

“Is that really frozen air?” Frances 
asked excitedly. “Or is it just snow?” 

“That’s air,” Turlogh said. “Before 
Bubble City was exploded, the dwell- 
ers used to send robots out to shovel 
it into cars where it was taken in- 
side Bubble City to replenish their 
atmosphere. The sun is so far away 
from Pluto that even the full force 
of its rays isn’t sufficient to melt the 
frozen atmosphere that covers most 
of its surface.” 

“Won’t we freeze to death standing 
in it?” Frances asked. 

“You won’t even feel it,” Turlogh 
replied. “Your suit has an automatic 
heating system which keeps its inner 
surface at just the right heat for ,you 
to be comfortable regardless of what 
it is outside.” 

The bloated arm of Turlogh’s suit 
motioned toward the airlock inviting 
Frances to precede him. She hung 
back. 

“I — I’m scared,” she said nervously. 

“Go a h e a d,” Turlogh replied, 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

Soon they were standing on the sur- 
face outside with those of the crew 
who had gone out before. The Cap- 
tain’s voice sounded in Turlogh’s 
ear phones. 

. “Would you have any idea,” it said, 
“where' we might find an entrance to 
this bubble?” , > • 

“No, I don’t/' Turlogh answered. 
“We’ll just have to hunt around and 
see if we can find an entrance. There 
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should be several if this bubble is 
like the other two were. , If we can’t 
find an entrance we’ll have to go to 
the other two bubbles and try to find 
an underground connection that leads 
to this one.” 

“We’d better all spread out and 
look then,” the Captain’s voice said. 

“Everybody be careful,” Turlogh 
warned. “The rock surface under this 
frozen snow is sharp and brittle. If 
you fall youj suit is liable to be cut 
open on the sharp edges, and you all 
know what that means.” 

“Yes,” the Captain’s voice cut in. “I 
don’t want any casualties through 
carelessness.” 

‘TWO HOURS later the bloated fig* 
ures of the explorers dragged 
back toward the ship. One by one 
they advanced through the airlock 
until all were gathered once more 
inside the ship. 

As each one discarded his suit he 
shook his head indicating that he had 
found nothing. As the last figure 
climbed in and reported his failure 
the Captain shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly. 

“I guess we’ll have to go to Bubble 
City and try to find a subterranean 
tunnel leading toward this section.” 

“Does that mean that we’ll have to 
climb over mountains and travel on 
foot to Bubble City?” Frances asked. 

“Certainly not,” ' the Captain re- 
plied. “We’ll just takeoff, establish 
an orbit, and go through the same pro- 
cess we did to land here, but land 
near Bubble City instead. Everyone 
to your station. We takeoff at once.” 
* / * * 

Turlogh sat on the edge of the gap- 
ping hole in Pluto that exposed what 
had once been Bubble City. His eyes 
swept downward taking in the wreck- 
age of the reed-like skyscrapers .that 
had once climbed thousands of feet 



from the floor of the bubble to its 
ceiling. 

These buildings were now broken 
and twisted, the roof of the bubble fal- 
len. Huge boulders perched on the 
wreckage of the skyscrapers below. 

Turlogh’s eyes held a hopeless 
look. How could they find Gar in 
all that wreckage when every build- 
ing had looked like every other build- 
ing. Unless there were some way 
Gar’s brain could communicate with 
them it would be a hopeless task. 
Gar’s body in the space ship had 
shown no response, — no indication as 
to whether Gar still lived or not. 

Frances crept up to stand silently 
by Turlogh and look with awe at the 
wreckage left by the atom bombs 
which had been dropped to destroy 
the threat to civilization embodied 
in those intelligent skyscrapers whose 
multifaceted minds could direct any 
number of robot creatures of all des- 
criptions. The voice of the Captain 
sounded in Turlogh’s earphones. 

“Where can we get down into the 
bubble?” he asked. 

“I’ll show you,” Turlogh said, turn- 
ing. 

He led the way to the doorway 
through which he and Gar had gone, 
— what seemed centuries ago. Inside 
things were just the way he had left 
them. Even the car still sat silently 
on the plastic road bed. 

With Turlogh leading the way and 
Frances marching by his side the 
bloated figures in space suits walked 
down the spiraling ' incline which 
wound through solid rock to the bot- 
tom of the'bubble. 

When they came to the exit of the 
tunnel Turlogh pulled up in despair. 
The fragile ‘roadway which had once 
spanned the gulf from the wall of 
the bubble to the nearest skyscraper 
was gone. Where it had been was 
only empty space which dropped 
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abruptly to the depths. below.' 

The Captain strode forward- and 
took in the situation at a glance. 

“Is this the only entrance you know 
to the bubble?” he asked, turning to 
Turlogh. 

“Yes,” Turlogh answered, hopeless- 

ly- 

“Well,” the Captain replied, “that 
means we have to figure out some way 
to get down to the bottom from here.” 

Turlogh surveyed the wreckage 
that spread out below. The reed-like 
skyscrapers were jammed together 
like broken match sticks. 

Looking through his powerful 
Army binoculars he studied detail 
after detail, hoping to find some evi- 
dence that life still existed in these 
ruins. 

SUDDENLY a startled exclamation 
^ broke from his lips. His binocu- 
lars settled on one spot near the far 
edge of the bubble. He had seen a 
movement there. As he brought the 
spot into sharp focus he saw a strange 
creature which stood, statue-like, its 
head turned toward the party of 
earthmen. 

Then, as if sensing it had been dis- 
covered, it turned and disappeared 
from sight behind a broken piece of 
masonry. 

“Hey,” Turlogh exclaimed, “I just 
saw something.” 

“What was it?” Frances asked. 

“Did it move?” asked the Captain.- 

“I don't know what it was,” Tur- 
logh said. “It disappeared before I 
could take in its details, but it didn’t 
look like any kind of animal I’ve ever 
seen before. Whatever it was it wasn't 
wearing a space suit, so it must have 
been a mechanical robot.” 

“That means we had better be care- 
ful,” the Captain said. “If there is 
any kind of intelligence left in these 
ruins it will probably be out to get 



revenge for what we did when we 
were here before.” 

He turned to his men and issued 
a few brief orders. 

Two hours later the men returned 
from the ship with two portable space 
cannon and a winch. The cannon and 
winch were set up on the lip of the 
cliff and soon the winch was dropping 
space-suited figures to the floor of 
the bubble below. 

“From here on you’re the boss,” 
the Captain said to Turlogh. “You 
know more of the layout of Bubble 
City and where we might find a tpn- 
nel leading to the third warm area 
than we do, and also, you know more 
of what we might be getting into. 
We’ll follow your orders without 
question.” 

“I think what we better do first,” 
Turlogh said, “is try to get through 
the. wreckage to the spot where I saw 
that creature just now/’ . . 

“That’s a good idea,” the Captain 
said, “let’s go.” 

The floor of Bubble City was fair- 
ly free of wreckage. The buildings in 
falling had jammed tightly together 
far above the lower levels and formed 
a barrier which stopped the plunging 
rocks from the shattered top of the 
bubble. Here and there lay bits of 
smashed machinery and unearthly fig- 
ures which had once been the me- 
chanical robots controlled by the 
minds in the skyscrapers. Now they 
lay motionless where they had been 
when the atom bomb plunged through 
the roof of the bubble to destroy the 
civilization that had lain hidden there 
for millions of years. 

Frances- stayed close to Turlogh 
asking innumerable questions about 
everything they passed. A line of 
robot street sweepers stood untouched 
by the fallen debris which had mirac- 
ulously missed them. A spider legged 
creature whose function could not be 
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determined from its appearance lay 
crumpled, a huge boulder having land- 
ed a direct hit. Here and there white 
tinges of frozen air covered the street 
and the objects they passed as they 
made their way slowly across the 
ruined city. 

“The tunnel to the second bubble,” 
Turlogh explained to the Captain, 
“left this bubble on the side that is 
in direct line with that bubble, so I 
think that we stand our best chance 
of finding a tunnel to the third bub- 
ble by going to the side of the city 
facing in that direction.” 

“That’s the direction in which you 
saw the thing that vanished when we 
were standing up on the cliff, isn’t 
it?” the Captain asked. 

“Yes,” Turlogh 'exclaimed, “I have 
a hunch he came from the third bub- 
ble.” 

“You say he didn’t have a space 
suit on?” Frances asked. 

“It didn’t look like a space suit,” 
Turlogh replied, “but with such fan- 
tastic creatures around it could just 
as well have been the space suit I saw 
with something unknown inside it.” 

A FTER TWO hours of slow trud- 
ging, the far wall of the bubble 
could be seen down the length of the 
street they were on. The Captain or- 
dered the men to be on the alert. 
Electron guns were drawn and the 
men imperceptibly formed a protec- 
tive circle around the Captain, Fran- 
ces, and Turlogh. 

Without warning, bodies began to 
rain down on the group, bowling the 
men over before they could bring 
their electron guns into play. Tur- 
logh rolled in his fall, landing on his 
feet in time to blast one of the crea- 
tures which swarmed among them. 

As swiftly as they had come, the 
creatures bounded into the air and 



vanished in the wreckage above. 

To Turlogh's dazed ears came the 
cry of Frances calling for help. Des- 
perately he looked around. Frances 
was gone! 

A swift count showed that no one 
else was missing and no one had been 
hurt in the attack except the crea- 
ture that Turlogh had shot. The swift, 
desperate attempt at pursuit ended 
in futility. There was no trace of 
the attackers nor sign of which way 
they had fled. 

Turlogh and the Captain examined 
curiously the body of the strange 
creature. It was shaped something 
like a strange insect. 

Its short, squat body was held up 
by eight, pipe-stem legs, the rear four 
of which were much longer than the 
front four, evidently for the pur- 
poses of jumping. 

At the front end of the body a 
smaller body rose straight up. To this 
were attached eight fragile looking 
. arms which ended in long, flexible, 
finger-like tendrils. This smaller 
body was topped by a head that 
looked more like the bud of a giant 
astor than anything else. The skin 
of the creature was hard and woody, 
a dark blue green in color. 

“Let’s get going,” Turlogh ground 
out impatiently. “We’ve got to get to 
the tunnel entrance before they do 
or there’s no telling what we’ll get 
into before we can rescue Frances.” 

Without waiting to see what the 
others would do, Turlogh broke into 
a clumsy trot cursing the space suit 
which held him back. 

He reached the wall of the bubble 
and saw a dark opening looming a 
hundred feet to his right. As he 
looked, several bounding figures 
dashed into the opening. Two of 
them were carrying the space-suited 
figure of Frances between them. 
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With his breath tearing at his lungs 
in agonized sobs, Turlogh dashed 
after them, hesitating at the mouth of 
the tunnel only long enough to be 
sure the Captain and his men had 
seen him go into it. The tunnel slant- 
ed sharply downward. 

Turlogh braked to a stop. If this 
tunnel led to the. third bubble and 
continued in a straight line through 
the planet, there would be a long hard 
, climb at the other end. If they 'could 
find some kind of a car which could 
coast along the smooth floor of the 
tunnel, its momentum would carry it 
most of the way so that any time lost 
in looking for a conveyance would 
be more than made up by the speed 
with which they could travel. 

He spoke through his microphone 
telling the Captain of this plan. At 
once the Captain and the men spread 
out to look for the neares 'x of the sev- 
eral cars they had seen setting idly 
along the roadway. 

While Turlogh waited he tried des- 
perately to contact Frances through 
his radio but got no answer. 

One of the men discovered a shed 
a short distance from the mouth of 
the tunnel in which were cars de- 
signed to travel through the tunnel. 
He called for help and soon a car 
was poised at the tunnel’s mouth 
ready for the journey into the heart 
of the planet which Turlogh fervent- 
ly hoped would lead safely to the 
third bubble. 

AS THE car gathered momentum 
** it seemed to threaten to pull the 
men loose from' their precarious 
perches , on its surface. Darkness was 
absolute. The car bounced from one 
side of the tunnel to another, rider 
wheels on its sides fending the car 
off from the walls which rushed mad- 
ly by. Hour after hour the^car. gained 



in speed until finally an impercep- 
tible shift in acceleration told the 
men that the long upward path to- 
ward the. surface had begun. 

. Turlogh peered ahead through the 
stygian gloom fearful that the car 
would overtake the fleeing creatures 
and plow into them, killing Frances 
along with them. As the car began 
to gradually slow down on its upward 
climb Turlogh began to wonder if 
they had taken Frances along this 
tunnel. Unless they had had a car hid- 
den a short ways down in the tunnel 
they should have been overtaken long 
ago. 

There was no way of stopping, 
however, and if there had been, the 
momentum gained on the long down- 
ward trip would, have to be supplant- 
ed by slow and tedious muscular ex- 
ertion. It would be better to let the 
car coast to a stop and explore. If no 
trace of Frances and her captors 
could be found, then they could come 
back the same way they had gone in 
less time than it would take for them 
to walk. Finally the Captain broke 
the long silence. 

"In our haste,” he said, “we forgot 
about air. We don’t have enough oxy- 
gen left in our tanks to get back to 
the ship even if we could turn around 
right this minute and go back as fast 
as we have come.” 

A desperate gloom settled over the 
company of men. Whether they found 
Frances or not there was no hope. 

Suddenly the car gave a slight 
lurch forward and a faint vibration 
could be felt through its floor. 

"There must be power at this end 
anyway,” Turlogh excalimed. 

"Everybody ready for combat,” the 
Captain ordered. The grim-faced men 
clung to the handholds on the car 
ready to' spring off at a moment’s no- 
tice of an airlock directly ahead. The 
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car slid sickenly to a stop just beyond 
the airlock. Turlogh leaped to the 
ground, his electron gun held ready 
to blast anything that moved. 

A HEAD loomed the vastness of the 
gigantic interior of the third 
bubble. No skyscrapers reared their 
stem-like structures toward the ceil- 
ing of this hollow sphere. Instead,, 
acre upon acre of dense vegetation 
covered the floor. Above, a dazzling 
glow seemed to emanate from the roof 
with light that might have come from 
the sun. 

Here and there through the vegeta- 
tion could be seen creatures similar 
to that that Turlogh had blasted with 
his electron gun, scurrying ant-like 
in purposeless haste. None of them 
seemed to be aware of the arrival of 
the men. One near at hand paused be- 
fore a leafy bush. Buds protruded 
from the bush in all directions, ex- 
actly the same in appearance as the 
buds that topped the insect-like bod- 
ies of the creatures. The creature 
who had paused bent forward, its 
bud-like head opening, the petals 
spreading out as if it were about to 
bloom. A bud on the plant opened 
in the same fashion. The two opened 
buds came together and closed to 
form a tight knot. Creature and plant 
remained motionless. 

Full of curiosity, the men advanced 
until they stood behind this strange 
union of plant and animal. The knot 
that joined the two was vibrating 
rapidly. 

“What goes on?” one of. the men 
exclaimed. No one answered him. 

A noise sounded at the back of the 
l^roup. The men turned. 

Hundreds of the creatures had 
crept up on them from behind. They 
were now advancing slowly, , their 
flower-like heads open and fluctua- 



ting hostiley. As a unit the men 
pressed the studs on their electron 
guns and cursed desperately when 
no lethal beam of electrons blasted 
forth. 

“Atmosphere,” groaned Turlogh. 

The men reached for their automa- 
tics. These blasted forth with deaf- 
'ening sound moving down the first 
wave of attackers. They were replaced 
instantly by others who rushed for- 
ward, blindly oblivious of the des- 
truction that met them. 

Turlogh unloosed the catch on his 
plexi-glass helmet and pushed it back 
so that it rested on the back of his 
suit, leaving his head free. He gulped 
refreshing drafts of cool, flower- 
scented air. 

The waves of creatures were get- 
ting closer and closer before they 
were mowed down. They were now 
attacking from all directions, and the 
men formed a compact circle. 

It couldn’t last. There was no time 
to reload. With alien bodies piled 
four deep in front of them, the men 
were engulfed by a wave of the sweet- 
smelling insect-like monstrosities. 

Turlogh felt something cloyingly 
sweet spread over his face. He opened 
his mouth to breathe. The syrupy 
stuff choked him. His senses swirled 
and he lost consciousness. 

TS7THEN Frances felt herself borne 
** into the air she cried out in 
alarm. Her senses reeled as broken 
spires and fragments of the bubble 
buildings rushed by her in insane 
lurches. Little by little she became 
aware of the creatures who were car- 
rying her. 

A few moments later she saw the 
dark opening of a tunnel in the bub- 
ble wall loom briefly before her. Then 
darkness swept past her and her only 
awareness was of her sickening rise 
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and fall from the grasshopper-like 
leaps of her captors. 

After what seemed like centuries 
this stopped. She was laying on the 
floor and throughout her suit she 
felt the vibration of something ap- 
proaching. The vibration rose in ra- 
pid crescendo to a peak and then des- 
cended the scale once more. She 
sensed that some rapidly moving ob- 
ject had passed in the tunnel. 

The monotonous, jumping advance 
was again taken up. The rhythm of 
the slow leaps lulled her weary senses 
until at last she fell asleep. 

How long she remained asleep she 
had no way of knowing. She was 
awakened by a blinding glare that 
hurt her eyes. She opened them to see 
a vast expanse of space which ended 
against a curving wall miles away 
over the top of a forest of dense veg- 
etation. 

The creatures that carried her did 
not stop. She saw the empty car just 
outside the tunnel opening and stared 
uncomprehendingly at the pile of bod- 
ies of creatures similar to her captors. 

Something fumbled at the throat 
of her suit and her transparent hel- 
met was thrown back. The sweet 
scented air entered her lungs with 
refreshing exhilaration. It was not 
until then that she realized the oxy- 
gen in her tanks was nearly ex- 
hausted. . , J 

She glanced curiously at her near- 
est captor. He looked to her like a 
giant katydid with a flower bud for 
a head. His grasshopper-like leaps 
had ceased and he was now trotting 
smoothly toward the fringe of the 
forest of vegetation. 

Frances breathed deeply, preparing 
herself for an attempt at freedom. 
Her captors entered the forest and 
the blazing ceiling of the bubble was 
lost to view above the overhead limbs 



and leaves. 

The plants seemed to be all of the 
same kind; thick, trunk-like stalks 
rising briefly to merge into gigantic, 
foot thick leaves that spread their 
huge surfaces to catch every ray from 
the blazing, radioactive light above. 

Short spikes radiated out from- a 
bulbous mass at the heart of each 
plant. At the end of each spike was 
a bud that looked about to burst into 
bloom. , ' 

Frances was carried along deeper 
and deeper into this forest of strange 
plants. At last her captors came to a 
stop and circled one of the growths 
that seemed larger than the others. 
The buds on the radiating stalks of 
this plant opened wide, exposing 
bright red maws with honey-combed 
surfaces. One of the creatures 
.stepped forward for the first time. 
Frances noticed that the bud that 
topped its body had also opened. The 
two buds came together and their 
membraneous coverings intertwined 
to form them into a single ball. To 
all appearances the insect-like ani- 
mal. was now part and parcel of the 
plant itself. 

Breathless with amazement Fran- 
ces could do nothing more than watch 
as one after another of the group 
that had captured her joined itself 
to the plant. Plant and animals seemed 
to have forgotten her. Clumsily she 
ran away through the gloomy corri- 
dors, her space suit retarding her 
progress until the nightmarish scene 
was lost to view. 

She had no idea where she might 
go to escape. She was completely lost. 
The landscape gave no clue as to 
which way she should turn to re- 
trace her steps back to the tun- 
nel. Panic clutched at her brain send- 
ing its nightmarish tendrils to her 
pounding heart. She wanted to scream 
and cry for help. 
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One of the strange creatures dashed 
by immediately in front of her tak- 
ing no notice of her. She plunged 
madly forward not daring to stop, 
not knowing where she was going, 
until, completely exhausted, she 
dropped into the sandy loam and gave 
way to despair. 

HPURLOGH'S senses returned slow- 
ly. He tried to move but could 
feel not the slightest sensation from 
his body. He felt as if he were a dis- 
embodied mind aware of his surround- 
ings but with no material vehicle to 
obey his will. His eyes blinked every 
few seconds but he knew this only 
because of the momentary blotting 
out of his vision, not from any feel- 
ing the movement of his eyelids im- 
parted to his brain. There was not 
even a numb sensation, not the slight- 
est feeling of any kind came from 
his body. 

Strange thoughts seemed to im- 
pinge themselves upon his conscious- 
ness as his interest in his efforts to 
make contact with his body waned. 
His attention turned to these 
thoughts. 

They seemed to be strange, — alien, 
but as he concentrated they began to 
take on meaning. They seemed to 
be the thoughts of dozens of creatures 
around him, invisible to his eyes. His 
eyes could see nothing but the sandy 
Joam that formed the floor of this 
vast forest, and the monstrous plants 
with their huge bulbous growth, their 
trunk-like stems topped by thick 
meaty looking leaves arid their short 
flower stalks, radiating like spokes 
from the bulbous mass. Turlough’s 
now alert consciousness began to 
piece together connected fragments of 
thoughts. 

Except for their strangeness he 
might have believed them his own 



thoughts. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral discussion going on concerning 
the arrival of the earthmen. There 
was a pause. Then the thought came, 
“Turlough is awake.” 

“Who are you?” Turlogh asked in 
his mind. 

“I, or we, are the mind of Pluto.” 

“Where are you?” Turlogh asked. 

"We are everyplace and no place,” 
came the reply. "Physically we are 
embodied in the plants of this forest 
and the creatures, but actually we 
are not because the death of any of 
them does not alter our thoughts nor 
can any of them think as an indepen- 
dent entity. We are one and yet sev- 
eral.” 

“Are. you the mind of the sky- 
scrapers?” Turlogh asked. 

“No,” came the emphatic denial, 
“that was separate.” 

“What are you going to do to us 
now that you’ve got us?” asked Tur- 
logh. 

“That remains to be seen,” came 
the r-ply. “If you come in peace you 
can go in peace. If you come to des- 
troy as you did once before you will 
be destroyed.” 

“I suppose that you’ve got my brain 
out like you have Gar’s,” Turlogh 
said. “I can’t feel anything. All I 
can do is think.” 

“No we haven’t,” -came the reply. 
“In a short while now all your fa- 
culties will return. You’re just under 
the influence of a drug whose effects 
will wear off.” 

Turlogh thought this over. "Why 
did you kidnap Frances?” he asked. 

“We wanted you to come here,” 
was the reply, “and reading your mind 
we knew that you would be certain 
to follow if we brought her forcibly.” 

“Where is she now?” Turlogh de- 
manded. 

“She’s here,” came the enigmatical 
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reply. 

Turlogh grunted. Then startled 
realization came that he had actual- 
ly grunted; His senses were returning. 
He could hear physical sounds now. 
The slither-slither of the bubble 
creatures dashing over the ground in 
their senseless pursuits and an almost 
imperceptible rustle of the foliage of 
the plants around him. 

“Is Gar still alive?” he said. 

“The one you call Gar,” came the 
reply,, “is one of the few still alive 
in Bub&le City. He is helpless but 
kept alive by the radioactive heat 
of his protective case.” 

ftjOW TURLOGH could feel the 

' blood forcing through his veins 
and the sharp particles of sand 
against the palms of his hands where 
they dug into the soil. 

He opened his eyes and stood up 
weakly. After a few staggering steps 
he felt his strength return. 

The others of the party lay in va- 
rious positions around him still un- 
conscious. While he waited for con- 
sciousness to return to them he ex- 
amined one of the strange plants. 

A half dozen of the Plutonian 
creatures were attached to it. With 
a whistle of amazement he noticed 
that there were numerous small shoots 
growing out -from the central mass 
to which were attached minature ad- 
ditions of the full grown Plutonians. 
On its smaller stalks were round pods 
which from their translucent ap- 
pearance seemed to be fresh growths. 
This then was the way the Plutoni- 
ans came into existence. The. plants 
of this forest were a curious com- 
bination of plant and animal life. The 
Plutonians were the animal fruit of 
the plant. Turlogh could now see the 
natural evolution of this animal-plant 
race as it developed into a skyscrap- 



er civilization of multifaceted minds 
controlling mechanical robots in the 
same manner that they controlled the 
naturally grown animal creatures. 

„ Somewhere along the line of the 
past a mechanical civilization had 
begun which eventually broke off 
from the parent mind and became a 
separate entity. Turlogh examined 
one of the full-grown animals at- 
tached to the nearest plant. 

“Why does it have to attach itself?” 
he asked. 

“For nourishment and to impart in- 
formation,” came the reply. 

As if in response to his unspoken 
request the entwined wrappings of 
the connection between the creature 
and the plant rolled back and the con- 
nection broke with a soft sucking 
sound. Turlogh looked into the red 
maw of the creature and saw that it 
was moist- Droplets of a greenish 
fluid were forming on its red surface.' 
Evidently the fluid passed from plant 
to animal and back again through the 
thin walls by osmotic pressure. The 
Plutonians were neither plant'nor ani- 
mal but a mixture of both. 

The creature again joined itself to 
the plant. It reminded Turlogh of 
a . calf nursing. He chuckled mirth- 
lessly to himself. 

The other men were now stirring. 
One by one they opened their eyes 
and stood up swaying until they re- 
gained their strength. The effects of 
the drug seemed to wear off as quick- 
ly as it had taken hold and there 
were no after effects. The Captain 
rubbed his forehead dazedly. “That’s 
funny,” he said, “I could have sworn 
I was talking to somebody just before 
I woke up.” 

“You were,” Turlogh said with a 
grin, “you were talking to this,” and 
he made a motion with his hand to 
include the forest around them. 
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“You mean that?” the Captain asked 
in amazement. 

“Yes,” Turlogh said cripsly. “This 
forest has an intelligent mind just 
like the one we .destroyed in Bubble 
City except that it has no mechani- 
cal civilization. This mass mind is 
embodied in those bulbous growths 
that form the hearts of the plants.” 

T<he Captain opened his mouth. 

“Careful what you say,” Turlogh 
said sharply, “the mass mind of this 
forest can read your thoughts.” Then 
he closed .his eyesand thought, “Take 
us to Frances.” 

“No,” came the reply. “If we take 
you to Frances you will leave, and 
you must stay until we are sure what 
you intend doing.” 

HPURLOGH told the Captain and 
the men what the Plutonian mind 
had just said. The Captain com- 
pressed his lips grimly. 

“You say the brains of this mind 
are embodied in the bulbous centers 
of these plants?” he asked Turlogh. 
Turlogh closed his eyes and relayed 
the question. 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“Very well then,” the Captain said, 
“tell this creature we’ll start putting 
slugs in every bulbous mass around 
here until it consents to lead us to 
Frances.” 

Nothing but silence met this chal- 
lenge. The Captain waited belliger- 
ently with his gun drawn. 

Finally he pointed it at the heart 
of one of the plants and pulled the 
trigger. The plant shuddered con- 
vulsively and the creatures attached 
to it loosed themselves and ran off in 
panic. The Captain let his gun drop 
half ashamed of his act. 

“I wonder what they’ll do? he 
whispered. 

As if in reply, Frances appeared 
stumbling as she walked toward them. 



Her eyes, reddened from weeping, 
showed their relief :at her having 
found them. 

Turlogh rushed forward to meet 
her. As he put his hands forward to 
embrace her she vanished. 

A soft laughter swept around the 
men and the rustling of the plants 
increased. “There’s our reply,” came 
a voice in the mind of Turlogh. 

The Captain cursed under his 
breath and sent shots into three more 
of the plants! The first plant was 
curiously shriveling up. The thick 
fluid was flowing from the gapping 
bullet hole on to the sandy loam. 

“Stop,” the voice cried in Turlogh’s 
mind. He signaled the Captain to stop 
firing. Then the voice went on. 

“You cannot possibly, destroy all 
of me. If just one of the plants re- 
mains alive I will still exist. If you 
agree to leave Pluto and never come 
back I will return Frances to you and 
allow you to go unharmed. If you 
don’t I will send my creatures against 
you once more.” 

“How do we know,” Turlogh asked, 
“that you won’t try the same thing 
that Bubble City did? After all we 
are a civilization too, and as long as 
we think you are a threat we will try 
to destroy you. If you kill us the 
fleet will blow up your bubble and 
destroy you before they go back to 
earth.” 

“We have no desire for conquest,”, 
came the reply. “We are the ones 
who chose to remain aloof from a 
mechanical development.” 

“What’s the use of arguing with 
it,” one of the men said despairingly, 
“we haven’t got enough oxygen to get 
back to the ship anyway. Let’s start 
a fire and burn down the whole 
shootin’ match.” 

A wave of terror blasted onto Tur- 
logh’s mind from the plants. 
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“Ha/’ the Captain exclaimed, “so 
it’s afraid of fire.” A familiar voice 
swept into Turlogh's mind. 

“Is that you Turlough?’’ it asked. 

“Gar!” Turlogh exclaimed with a 
glad cry. 

“Yes, Turlogh,” came Gar’s reply. 

“Where are you? Turlogh asked. 

“I don’t know,” Gar replied, “but 
don’t do any more damage. The mind 
of the forest is not like the mind of 
Bubble City. It's honest and peaceful. 
It knows where I am but can’t do 
anything to help me, but if you agree 
not to destroy the forest they will 
show you where I am and will help 
you get me off the planet.” ' 

“Can you contact your body in the 
space ship?” asked Turlogh. 

“No,” Gar replied. “The physical 
connections are broken, but they can 
be restored.” 

“If you will agree to leave in 
peace,” came the thoughts of the 
forest, “we will return Frances to 
you and show you where Gar is.” 

“What do you think?” Turlogh 
asked the Captain. 

“Well,” said the Captain, “I guess 
we can take precautions to keep the 
forest from ever being a threat to the 
earth. We can set up our own screen 
around Pluto to blast anything that 
leaves Pluto’s surface.” 

“Do we agree then?” Turlogh' asked. 

“Sure, go ahead*” the Captain said. 

“One of my creatures will lead you 
to Frances,” came the voice of. the 
forest.. 

/"\NE of the Plutonians detached 
himself from a nearby plant and 
started off through the forest. The 
men followed. After half an hour of 
wandering they saw Frances ahead. 

She saw them at the same time and 
broke into a trot running toward 
them. Turlogh dashed to meet her 



and threw his arms around her bloated 
space suit, kissing her before she had 
time to protest. This time she didn’t 
vanish. She was real. , 

The creature that had led them 
to Frances turned and started off in 
a different direction. They followed 
him. Soon they came to the edge of 
the forest where it grew up almost 
to the. wall of the bubble. A spring 
of steaming fluid trickled from a 
small opening in the wall. Before, it 
reached the ground it evaporated. A 
blast of frigid air seemed to come 
from this spring. 

“This is liquid air,” came the voice 
of the forest. “You may replenish 
your oxygen ; tanks here.” 

“Oh, boy,” one of the men ex- 
claimed, "maybe we’ll live through 
this yet.” 

The men began unstrapping one 
another’s oxygen tanks. The suit con- 
nection to the tank was a short elbow 
which reached the> tank at right 
angles. One after another the tanks 
were held under the stream of liquid 
air until they were full. 

When the last tank had been 
strapped back into place the Plu- 
tonian started off following the cur- 
vature of the bubble wall at the fringe 
of the forest. Half an hour later the 
car upon which the men had ridden 
from Bubble City came into sight. 
-The men piled on to the car, with 
Turlogh and the Captain lifting Fran- 
ces to a safe position on it. The Plu- 
tonian also hopped on and then the 
car started with a slight hum. The 
long journey back to Bubble City had 
begun. 

Several hours later in the blackness 
of the tunnel ^the car drifted to a 
stop, its momentum exhausted. Quick- 
ly the men leaped off before it began 
its return to the third bubble. 

The Plutonian stoically started up 
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the steep incline. They followed. Be- 
fore they had gone very fair, a white 
disk of light appeared in the distance 
ahead of them It was the end of the 
tunnel. 

The Plutonian reached it ahead of 
them and stood waiting until they 
could, catch up, then he started off 
through the wreckage. 

At last he stopped before an en- 
trance in the base of what had once 
been one of the giant skyscrapers. 
Then he led the group to this build- 
ing and to a doorway which led into 
an inner room. He stepped aside. Tur- 
logh pushed past him into a small 
square room with a low ceiling. 

On a pedestal in the exact center 
of this room was a transparent sphere 
in which a cloudy vapor 6wirled la- 
zily. Floating in this vapor or liqui°d 
was a human brain, a flexible tube 
leading from down to the pedestal 
upon which the sphere rested. 

“So you got here at last,” Turlogb 
heard Gar’s voice in his mind. 

“My, how you’ve changed since the 
last time I saw you,” Turlogh said, 
grinning. 

“Oh it's not so bad,” Gar replied. 
“I’m used to it now.” 

“Can you see us?” Turlogh asked. 

“Vaguely,” Gar replied. 

“How the heck are we going to get 
him out of here?” the Captain burst 
in. 

“There’s only one way you could 
do it,” Gar’s voice sounded in Tur- 
logh's brain. “It would be impossible 
to take my brain out of this sphere 
without killing it. You will have to 
take me, sphere and all, or leave me 
where I am.” 

“Turlogh,” Gar’s mind continued, 
“the robot control room is just above 
this. The connections from my brain" 
down through this pedestal hook on 
to a cable which leads' to that room. 



Either there’s a break someplace or, 
what is more likely, the power source 
is gone. If you can find the trouble 
I have a robot on each of those space 
ships circling the planet. With my 
robot controls restored I can make all 
of those ships destroy each other.” 

Turlogh relayed the information to 
the Captain. “That means we’ll have 
to get a technician down from the 
ship,” the Captain said. “Maybe he can 
find the power source and restore it.” 

“TWO WEEKS later the winch on 
the edge of the cliff, now trans- 
formed into a full fledged derrick, 
slowly lifted a, large packing case 
from the floor of Bubble City. It 
swung lazily as it rose higher and 
higher. Perched on the top of the 
case were space-suited figures with 
long poles to fend the box away 
from the sides of the cliff. 

When it came even with the winch 
it was pulled carefully inward and 
dropped on to a car. Three jeeps 
hooked to the car pulled the packing 
case up the steep spiraling incline 
to the surface and out into the snow 
of frozen air crystals, to the cargo 
port of the spaceship. In this pack- 
ing box was the brain of Gar in its 
transparent sphere, and the robot con- 
trol banks. Frances and Turlogh fol 
lowed the truck anxiously. At last the 
packing case was slid over through 
the port into the ship's storeroom. 
When the port cover clanged shut, 
Frances heaved a sigh of relief. 

“That’s over,” she exclaimed, “I was 
so afraid the cable would break when 
they lifted him, or the truck would 
tip over. Now everything’s all right 
and we can take him back to earth 
where he can live a normal life again, 
— I hope.” 

One by one the space-suited figures 
entered the ship and climbed out of 
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their suits. An hour later with a 
blast o£ rocket jets that sent steamy 
clouds shooting for miles behind 
them, the space ship took off, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by the 
other ships. Faster and faster until 
the curvature of Pluto’s surface could 
be seen through the view ports. 

Far above, the silver flashes of 
Pluto’s defense screen of space ships 
could be seen. They were no threat 
from below as they were set to fire 
only on approaching objects from 
above. Soon these were left behind 
and the rising space ships approached 
a cluster which was the main earth 
fleet. 

Slowly the procession of ships 
headed inward toward the sun. Plu- 
to grew smaller and smaller as the 
hours passed until finally it was lost 
in the blanket of stars that formed 
an almost uninterrupted screen of 
light out in space. 

Technicians were at work on the 
robot control bank attached to Gar's 
brain. One day, when the earth had 
begun to loom largely in the firma- 
ment ahead, Turlogh 'and Frances 
were standing side by side looking out 
the forward view port. Suddenly they 
were startled by a familiar voice be- 
hind them. They turned in surprise. 
There stood Gar! 

“Gar,” Frances cried rushing into 
his arms. 

There were tears in Gar’s eyes, as 
he folded his arms about his sister 
but there was a smile of happiness 
on his face as he looked over her 
head at Turlogh. Finally Frances 
stood back and looked up to her* 
brother. 

“Do you feel all right?” she asked. 

“Fit as a fiddle,” he said. 

Frances turned to Turlogh. “Well, 
come on. Say something,” she said to 
him. “Don’t just stand there like an 



idiot.” 

“Hello sucker,” Turlogh said with 
a grin. “I hope you will enjoy staying 
out in space because you can’t ever go 
to earth.’. 

, “Why not,” Frances asked in sur- 
prise. 

“He wouldn’t dare to,” Turlogh 
said; It was Gar’s turn to look puzzled 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Well,” Turlogh said with a grin, 
“here you are and your brain is in the 
storeroom. You know what they do on 
earth to guys that are out of their 
head, don’t you?” 

It was several months later back on 
earth that Gar, Turlogh, and Frances 
sat side by side in the rear of a taxi 
speeding along Michigan Boulevard 
in Chicago. 

“Just like old times, eh?” Turlogh 
said.- Then he added, “Only nicer, now 
that I. know you’ve got a sister. To 
think that all these years we've bum- 
med all over the system together you 
never once mentioned that you had a 
sister!’ 

“Well,” Gar replied, “you never 
asked me. Anyway I felt it my duty to 
protect her from you.” 

““What does the government say 
about your brain?” Frances asked. 

“There’re fixing it up in a sort of a 
portable motor car,” Gar answered. “I 
don’t need it with me because the con- 
tact is good over almost any distance, 
but one of these days soon we will be 
going back up into space and natu- 
rally 111 have to take my brain along.” 
“Did. you say ‘we’?” Frances asked. 

“Of course he said ‘we’,” Turlogh 
broke in. “You don’t think we would 
leave Gar behind do you?” 

HHHE TAXI sped on through the 
night, with its three passengers 
silent, each intent on his own 
thoughts; Frances’ anticipating the 
evening’s entertainment before them. 
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and Gar’s and Turlogh’s by coinciden- 
ce dwelling on the same things. ' 

Out in space, so far away that the 
sun became only a dim star, compet- 
ing with others that were light years 
away, a fleet of ships circled Pluto 
endlessly. On them were robots which 
Gar could control through- his now 
repaired control bank. There were 
weapons and instruments on these 
ships which would yield secrets that 
the earth could use to advantage. 

The two men were not thinking of 
these, however. They were thinking 
of what these ships could mean to 
them. A fleet of their own! Atom 
powered and powerful. 

Adventure! With these ships they 
could travel the spaceways to their 
hearts’ desire. With Gar’s mind oper- 
ating through robots, he could ex- 
plore the sun, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
places where living flesh would die 
instantly. 

Gar’s thoughts turned to the Mind 
of Pluto. He missed it here on earth. 
After the destruction of Bubble City, 
Gar had made his first contact with 
the giant intellect housed in the for- 
est of fantastic growth in the third 
bubble. Before long he had merged 
with it and become One with it, al- 
most forgetting his own individuality, 
and he had learned much and expe- 
rienced thoughts and feelings beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary mor- 
tals. 

Godlike thoughts that could only 
come from a mind that had lived for 



millions of centuries as an active, for- 
ever young mentality. 

As the taxi sped smoothly along, 
his mind reached out across the vast 
abyss of space that separated the two 
worlds and touched briefly that vast 
Mind, and felt its wisdom and . 
strength flow into him. 

The contact comforted him. No 
matter where he roamed he could al- 
ways reach out to it and enlist its 
aid. He could always reach acrdss the • 
void and join it,— become One with it. 

The mind is a peculiar thing. It is 
a Unity and yet an infinity. It can set 
up local centers of awareness that act 
as separate entities; and these can 
function as One or as many. 

In the normal man the vision cen- 
ters, the auditory centers, the reason- 
ing centers, and all others, act inde- 
pendently and without interfering 
with one another. Yet their activity 
can be joined in higher and ever 
higher centers so that they become 
the parts of one mind and person. 

With telepathy that is as sure and 
swift as thought itself, individuals 
can merge their individual conscious- 
nesses into greater and higher units, 
so that the many become one, vast 
Mind that is the functioning of the 
Whole, as it is with the Forest Mind 
of Pluto. 

The taxi sped on, and only the 
click of the meter and the little cluck- 
ing sounds of the tires on the pave- 
ment disturbed the silence. 
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By SI. SI. 

A CCA LARENTIA, according to Roman 
legend, was the wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus who saved the lives of Romulus 
and Remus. Romulus and Remus were the 
two little boys whom we have been told 
were reared by a forest wolf. In trying to 
explain -this wolf legend, it has been sug- 
gested that Larentia w.as called “lupa,” 
meaning “she-wolf” because of her immortal 
character. According to another story, La- 



STANTON 

rentia was a very beautiful girl whom Her- 
cules won in a dice game. He advised her 
to marry a wealthy Etruscian named Tar- 
utious. She inherited all his property and 
then gave it all to the Roman people who 
were so grateful that they instituted in her 
honor a yearly festival day called Larenta- 
lia of the Lares, and symbolized the fertil- 
ity of the earth, particularly the Roman 
crop lands. 
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MARMALADE 

By GEOFF ST. REYNARD ■ 

The Martian . was a queer little Sneiaig 
whose mind eesald 'create anything from 
gold t® lead. Hist marmalade was some* 
thing els®! 



F RESH FROM Alpha Centauri, 
fresh from the wicked glare of 
all those gigantic suns, still rid- 
den by the memory of drinking wa- 
ter that tasted like quicksilver, and 
curious pawing little Centaurians 
who smelt of decayed garlic, Moleath 
and D’Angeur flopped bonelessly in- 
to a pair of cushioned seats opposite 
the great plastiglass north casement 
of Old. Terra Spaceport IV. They 
heaved a sigh of luxurious relief in 
perfect concert. They were home. 

“Never again,” said Moleath. “Not 
this century, anyway. Not until they 
find a way to make it taste like wa- 
ter.” 

“And deodorize the natives....” 
agreed D’Angeur emphatically. 

“And allow Venusian comfort-wom- 
en. . 

“And decide to buy radium, the 
idiots, blast ’em!” finished Moleath, 
grinning, for they were advance 
agents for a radium syndicate. 

"Yes, that especially. Whistle up 
a couple of beakers of gim,” said the 
other. “I swear I still taste mercury.” 
Moleath whistled shrilly between 
his white teeth. “What say to a va- 
cation, Robespierre?” he said abrupt- 
ly, using the Frenchman’s nickname. 
“A time-trip to Rome for a week? 
Julius Caesar’s Rome, I mean. Have 
a tailor make us a toga apiece, and — 
ah, the gim,” as a waiter skidded up 
with two scarlet glasses of the li- 
quor-mix. "Here’s plenty, of space and 
a roaring ship.” 



“And an ivory moon to . land on,” 
said D’Angeur, completing the tra- 
ditional toast of the Astral Travelers. 

Moleath drank and smacked his 
lips. “Man!” His face lit up. “No 
more', quicksilver !” • • 

They were silent then, watching 
through the casement with contented 
eyes the efficient brisk workings of 
the spaceport spread out before them. 

The ship that had carried them, 
home, the enormous silver Comet 
Twelve, lay in her lane like a sleek 
metal panther awaiting her moment 
to pounce out into space ; beside her 
a rust -spotted tramp freighter was re- 
fueling for a routine hop. to. Luna, 
while another of Terra’s Outer, Dark 
Line, Comet Forty-Three , occupied 
lane four. The third lane was empty, 
its green-painted length a soothing 
eye-aid for the radium agents after 
Alpha Centauri’s infernal brilliant 
yellow. Unconsciously, they both 
stared at the empty lane, their faces 
slack and their minds at peace. 

“Good to be home,” said D’Angeur 
after a long quiet. “I often think a 
man doesn’t appreciate Terra until 
he’s been all over the spaceways and 
seen a score or two of planets.' Then 
he can settle down arid look at green 
things and know what a blessing they 
are.” 

“Venus is green enough, I should 
think, even for you.” 

“If a man likes to live in a fluid- 
suit and beat off the comfort-women 
all day long. No, there’s no place like 
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home.” 

"You have just heard pearls of wis- 
dom from an original philosopher,” 
said Moleath satirically, "who will 
speak to you next week on ‘How I 
Coin Clever Phrases/ Thank you, 
Mister D’Angeur.” 

“Moleath, look there,” said the 
Frenchman suddenly, leaning for- 
ward. “In lane three. That’s interest-, 
ing.” 

“What is it, a Saturnian smoke- 
man?” 

“No.” They were watching a small 
mist that was forming against the 
green. “I’ll wager you five^grains of 
prognarite that’s a Martian coming in 
via single-trav.” 

“You’re right! I wonder where he's 
been? I hear they can go anywhere at 
all in those damn things,” said Mo- 
leath. 

“I don’t think we know the half of 

it. I’ve heard the weirdest rumors 

Say, let’s get him in here and talk to 
him. I never met one of their tra- 
velers.” 

“Sure, I’d like to. He’s coalescing 
now.” 

HPHE MIST thickened, solidified, 
and turned into a small Martian 
encased in a flexible single-trav, the 
miraculous creation of long-ago scien- 
tists on the red planet. He unzipped 
it, stepped out, casually folded it up 
and strapped it into an insignificant 
package. Then he came pattering to- 
ward the drome, his sandaled feet 
swiftly flicking the surface of the 
lane in the quick nervous gait of the 
Martian peoples. 

“They say those little guys can not 
only go on intergalactic trips in those 
flimsy envelopes, but can time-travel, 
tod. They’re supposed to be so power- 
ful, the single-travs I mean, that only 
a handful of their men are licensed 
to use ’em. I never even heard of them 
till last year, but I’m sure they’re a 



lot older than that.” 

“He’s coming in,” said Moleath. 
“Motion him over.” 

“Hi! Over here, kanlore,” shouted 
D’Angeur, using the Martian term 
for friend. The little fellow skittered 
over. “Sit down, won’t you?” ^e in- 
troduced himself .and Moleath. The 
gray-clad Martian smiled and bobbed 
his head. 

“I am Smith,” said the oulander in 
Terrestrian. “Of the Martian Sun- 
bound Museum of Intrasolar Knowl- 
edge. How do you do? I see by your 
pupils you’ve not been in long.” 
“Alpha Centauri, and hope to see 
it again — in a milion light years or 
so. Your own pupils are wider than a 
trip across the continent would make 
them,” said Moleath. “May one 
ask. . . ?” 

“Oh, yes. Mercury. .A very interes- 
ting place indeed.” The Martian 
grinned, and his four eyes, set into 
the four corners of his square little 
face, crinkled, with amusement. “A 
fascinating stay. Twenty years.” 
“Twenty years on Mercury. Heaven 
preserve us!” murmured D’Angeur 
piously. “Give me even the mercury- 
water of Centaurus in preference to 
the fog-water of Mercury.” 

“My friend is French, and addicted 
to horrible puns. But twenty years!” 
“A flick of the fingers.” Smith, the 
Martian, gave both of. his rubbery 
twelve-fingered hands a wave. 

“To you, yes. To us — a tenth of our 
lives. We don’t live two thousand 
years apiece, but a paltry two hun- 
dred.” A wry smite took away any 
implication of jealousy there might 
have been in Moleath’s speech. 

“What were you doing there?” que- 
ried D’Angeur. 

“Observing. It’s my job,” said 
Smith, whose actual Martian name 
was probably so full of clicks and fiz- 
zes as to be unpronounceable. 
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"By the way,” said Moleath, as the 
waiter came sliding up with three 
more scarlet glasses, "you came in 
with one of those new single-travs, 
didn’t you?” 

"One of the ancient single-travs,” 
corrected the Martian. "Mine is some 
centuries old.” / 

“They’re new to us.” 

"Oh? Would you like to know about 
them, then?” asked Smith courteous- 
ly. His four-eyed face, with the 
speech orifice in the center, expressed 
as well as it could a desire to be infor- 
mative. “I’ve often thought it too bad 
that you chaps can’t use them too.” 

"Why can’t we?” asked D’Angeur. 

"It’s your brain waves. They would 
tear the travs to pieces, even if you 
could get them started, and there you 
would be, barreling along in inter- 
stellar space all by yourself whereas 
our own thought waves, being of a 
far different type from yours, are 
perfectly adapted to guide them with- 
out accident.” 

"Then they’re not strictly mechani- 
cal?” 

“Jove, Jupiter and jackrabbits! No,” 
exclaimed Smith. ‘‘They’re hardly me- 
chanical at all.” 

“Then what’s the force that drives 
them?” 

“My brain. Our brains. Our thought 
impulses. When we travel between 
planets, for instance, we don’t actual- 
ly go via space, as you do in your 
ships, but via the dimension-warps.” 

"But then why are your pupils dis- 
tended, like our own always are after 
flight?” asked Moleath keenly. 

“I don’t know exactly. It seems to 
be a by-product of any sort of travel 
between the planets, whether by roc- 
ket or by single-trav. Even when 
you’re teleported to Mars, as one or 
two of your men have been recently, 
you arrive with wide pupils. Funny,” 
mused Smith, sipping the gim-liquor 



through a straw. “Don’t ask me why, 
I’m merely an observer.” 

“Look here, kanlore,” went on Mo- 
leath, leaning forward, “when you say 
you run these things by thought 
waves, d’you mean you just zip into 
them and think yourselves somewhere 
else, and there you are?” 

“Oh, well, not quite that simple,” 
said Smith. “Look here.” He placed 
the folded trav on the table between 
them. It looked something like a plas- 
tic raincoat. “See those?” The Mar- 
tian pointed to a circle of small dials 
and levers set into the thin material. 
“Those are in front of one ; they take 
care of speed* size, direction, and so 
on — but the motivating force behind 
them is here.” He tapped his rubbery 
fingers against his quaint little head. 
“Without the peculiar type of waves 
my brain sets up, this is little more 
than a flexible tent of transparent 
plastic.” 

“Well, that is interesting,” said 
D’Angeur. “Zut dors, as my ances- 
tors were fond of exclaiming, and like 
wise sacre bleu. What do you mean 
by size?” 



f^y»HE DIAL for size? Most fan- 
A portant. Suppose I go to a 
planet or a land where the inhabi- 
tants are all four inches tall. With- 
out this size adjustor I appear among 
them as an incredible monster. Sup- 
pose, for example, I go to Lilliput.” 
“Lilliput? Where’s that?” asked the 
Frenchman. 

“It’s one land into which bur friend 
Smith will never single-trav himself,” 
said Moleath, laughing. “It was an 
imaginary island invented by Dean 
Swift, some few centuries ago, and 
populated by infinitesimal pygmies.” 
“Precisely,” said Smith. “Well, sup- 
pose I go to Lilliput — ” 

“Oh, but take a possible example, 
at least 1” said D’Angeur. “Take that 
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little planet in the Vernaluc galaxy, 
what’s its name? Its inhabitants are 
only about a foot high. Take it.” 

“But the inhabitants of Lilliput,” 
insisted, the Martian pedantically, 
“are for the most part under six 
inches. Now if I had not taken care 
to set this dial in such a manner as to 
shrink me to the average local size, 
then they would have called me Quin- 
bus Flestrin, or the Man-Mountain, 
while I lived with them; whereas I 
was known simply as Hurgo Smith, 
or Lord Smith, the One. with Four 
Eyes.” 

“Forgive me, but the astral voids 
have evidently affected my hearing 
. . . Did you say ‘when I lived in 
Lilliput’?” asked Moleath sarcastical- 
ly. The Martian nodded. 

“I let it out, didn’t I? Yes, I lived 
there. For about eight years. A very 
interesting. place indeed.” 

“But there never was any such 
place as Lilliput!” . 

“Oh, but there was — there is. Since, 
of course, all times and dimensions 
exist coeternally, it was a simple mat- 
ter to single-trav myself there.” 

“But Swift made it all up!” shouted 
Moleath, forgetting politeness. “He 
made it up out of whole cloth!” 
“Certainly he did. But he believed 
in it, after a time — as so many authors 
come to believe in their own creations. 
And so it, of course, exists.” 

“Oh, come,” said Moleath weakly. 
“You’re joking.” 

“Not at all,” said Smith seriously. 
“There is the essential difference be- 
tween the power of the rocket, the 
power of the time machine, and the 
power of the single-trav. This little 
bundle,” he tapped the plastic with a 
boneless finger, “while containing all 
the powers of the other two devices, 
adds the invaluable attribute of being 
capable of transporting one (if one 
is a Martian) into the most difficult' 



dimensions of all— those formed by 
the power of the imagination. Let me 
give you a little lecture,” he said, 
squirming nervously and staring into 
their doubtful faces. “What is the 
force behind all life, all inanimate 
objects, all the universe? It is thought. 
It is the incredible power of mind — 
never mind whose. Mine, yours, the 
Venusian comfort-women’s, and above 
all whatever supreme force is running 
'the whole shebang.” 

“Granted,” said D’Angeur. “With 
reservations — granted.” 

“Oh, with no reservations, believe 
me. We have known the principle for 
aeons, and your race- is coming to ac- 
cept it too. You, perhaps unfortunate- 
ly, are limited in your ability to use 
the waves, or cells, or impulses, or 
whatever you choose to term the un- 
termable entities, that make up your 
minds. You can build incredible ma- 
chines which it has never even oc- 
cured to us to build ; you can conquer 
space with legions that are all but 
invincible; but you cannot venture 
into the realms of complex thought as 
we can. I mean no offense,” he added 
hastily. 

“None taken, sir. He’s perfectly 
right, Moleath,” said the Frenchman. 

“Yes, he is. Well, about the trav. Go 
on.” 

T CAME to.be known to our men 
of wisdom many ages back that 
the creations of man’s spirit and 
imagination were in their way as per- 
manent and solid as the creations of 
his hands. I use your Terrestrian 
word ‘man’ to signify any thinking 
being in the universe. 'When the trav 
was perfected, the first places our 
pioneers went were Mvrilxka and 
Ghkxlx.” 

“Gesundheit,” said Moleath inau- 
dibly. 

“Those are the Martian — err, Fairy- 
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land and Heaven,” said Smith. 

“And they were there?” 

“Surely. Too many Martian babies 
had believed in the first, and too many 
adult Martians in the second, to ad- 
mit of their being anything but reali- 
ties.” ' j 

“Anything believed in the heart can 
be proven," said D’Angeur softly. 

“Exactly. And exists, too, in di- 
mensions as concrete and self-suffi- 
cient as the spaceport.” 

“But, great Aldebaran, look here!” 
burst out Moleath. “I grudgingly . 
admit the possibility of your Fairy- 
land, and your Heaven, and even of 
your Lilliput. A lot of children have 
believed in that one for hundreds of 
years, too. But what aoout just ordi- 
nary books? Take that one What’s- 
his-name — Jefferlap — wrote last year, 
about the place where everything was 
black and mauve and nobody sat still 
for more than two seconds. You mean 
to tell us ” 

“No. That was a satire on our civili- 
zation,” said D’Angeur. “I’m sure the 
man didn’t believe in any such place, 
and so, presto, no such place exists. 
No powerful thought-impulses to 
create it.” 

“That’s right,” said the Martian. 
“But Lilliput was nothing but a 
satire.” 

“Which the children of Terra made 
their own,” said Smith. “And believed 
in. You have no notion what a lot of 
thought-waves a couple of hundred 
generations of kids can send out !” 
“Where else have you been?” asked 
D’Angeur. 

“Oh, a great many places. The Mer- 
curian Hell, for one. It’s really not a 
bad place. Most interesting.” 
“Mercury’s a horrid enough place 
without the natives making up a 
worse one,” growled Moleathi “Say, I 
wonder if there’s a private Hell on 
Alpha Centauri?” 



“With water that tastes like water,” 
said his friend. “Where else were you, 
Smith?” 

“The time before that I was with 
Hereward the Wake when he fought 
against the forces of William the Con- 
queror. A fascinating man, Hereward ! 
You should time-travel back some 
day,” said Smith. “Then before that, 
I spent twelve years in Utopia.” 

“Sir Thomas More’s Utopia?” 

“ Y es.” 

“But he never believed. ...” 

“Oh yes he did,” said the Martian 
a trifle smugly. “I know, I lived there. 
A very interesting place indeed. I 
found it, for example, quite charming 
to goe into the strete when it rayned, 
rather than to go into the street when 
it rained.” 

“What’d happen if you set your lit- 
tle trav to go someplace and it really 
didn’t exist? Suppose you read of a 
place and decided to look it over and 
found that no one, not even its crea- 
tor, believed in it at all? Where would 
you end up?” 

“I don’t know,” said Smith slowly. 
“I might not leave the place I started 
from. Again, I might. . .1 don’t know. 
It’s never happened.” 

“Look here, old chap,” said Moleath, 
“you say you’ve been to a heaven or 
two.” 

“Yes. Including your American 
Indian’s happy hunting grounds. A 
very interesting place indeed.” 

“Well, if they exist, do you think 
that implies that a fellow is going to 
go to his own particular heaven when 
he dies, if he really believes in it? If, 
say, there’s a happy hunting grounds, 
why then, are all the defunct Indians 
there?” 

“Upon that question,” said the Mar- 
tian primly, “I have no information 
whatever, and could certainly hazard 
no guess.” 

“But you claim to have been there." 
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“I was there fourteen years, and 
now I can probably shoot an arrow as 
well as any man living. I saw many 
millions of Indians. Whether they 
were the souls of the departed or sim- 
ply inhabitants like the Lilliputians," 
I could not say. I am no theologian.” 

“Where else have you been?” asked 
D’Angeur. He was not sure he be- 
lieved all this, but he found it fasci- 
nating. 

H, A GREAT , many places. 
Mercury was really off my 
beat. I have specialized, rather, in 
your Terrestial legends and stories. 
The Fortune Isles; Campanella’s 
City of the Sun; El Dorado; Mu; 
Cabet’s Icaris; Plato’s Republic; the 
Greece of Pan and the gods — they 
thought I was one of them, since I 
wasn’t any sort of human being — I 
could tell you tales of the satyrs... 
yes. I found them all very interesting 
places indeed.” 

“Have you ever been to a place you 
couldn’t designate as ‘very '• interest- 
ing indeed’?” asked Moleath. 

“Oh, no! I find everyplace has its 
points.” 

“Some time you must take in Alpha 
Centauri.” 

“I’m scheduled to go there after I 
visit Erewhon,” said Smith. 

“Aha, I have you!” shouted Mo- 
leath. “Erewhon,” is nothing but But- 
ler’s anagram for Nowhere. By its 
name it belies its existence! You’ll 
find yourself utterly nowhere.” 

“Names are labels and mean nothing 
iii comparison with the force of 
thought,” said the Martian calmly. “I 
shall be very interested in Erewhon.” 

“And what do you do with all the 
information you , gather on these 
places?” asked D’Angeur. “Do you 
write it up?” 

“Yes, and submit it for the archives 
of the Sunbound Museum of Intraso- 



lar Knowledge. It’s my job. Some day 
we’ll have data on every dimension 
and then — then we’ll know.” 

“Know what?” 

“All about every dimension,” said 
Smith, grinning in the center of his 
square flat face. 

“Robespierre, what do you think?” 
asked Moleath of his friend. “Is our 
kanlore here tugging at our collective 
legs, or is he admitting things no Mar- 
tian ever admitted to us before?” 
“We’re not secretive, you know,” 
said Smith, interrupting. “It’s just 
that we don’t like being called liars 
any more than Terrestrians do, and 
how many earthmen would refrain 
from calling me a liar if I said I was 
going to Atlantis next Friday?” 

“Are you going to Atlantis next 
Friday?” 

“No. As a matter of fact my sche- 
dule’s been messed up, and my time’s 
my own for about five years,” said 
the Martian. “I was just exampling.” 
“Well, it’s all very astounding, and 
I’m much obliged to you for telling 
us about it,” said Moleath. He caught 
.the Frenchman’s eye and gave a swift 
wink. “I know where I’d go if I had 
five years and a single-trav at my dis- 
posal. If I had your thought-wave- 
length, that is.” 

“Where?” asked the Martian quick- 
ly- 

“Why, I’d go to Marmalade !” 
“Marmalade?” . ’ 

“Marmalade,” repeated Moleath 
emphatically. “The grandest country 
that ever was thought into existence 
in its own little dimension.” 

“I don’t seem to remember Marma- 
lade,” said Smith in a puzzled tone. 
“Who invented it?” 

“A fellow called — um — Thealom. 
Sebastian Q. Thealom. He wrote about 
it a couple of hundred years ago. Talk 
about your lands of cakes and honey 1 
Marmalade has ’em all beat fifty ways 
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from tfce jack.” 

“What was it like?” asked D’An- ' 
geur. His voice was suspicious. 

“Why, it was all the glories of 
Greece and Rome poured into a mold 
and leavened with eternal sunshine 
and superb women and perfection of 
food and drink — salted with the gla- 
mor of Poictesme;, and the mysteries 
of lost Atlantis — and topped with the 
absolute peace of mind of Shangri- 
La!” 

“You left out the grandeur of 
Cathay,” murmured D’Angeur. 

“Marmalade,” said Smith. “It has 
a romantic sound, hasn’t it?” 

“As romantic as the seacoast of Bo- 
hemia.” 

“Or as a piece of bread and jelly,” 
said D'Angeur; “I never heard of it.” 
“It’s an obscure volume, I suppose, 
‘The Happy Voyage To Marmalade’, 
but a fascinating one. You could tell 
as you read it that old Thealom be- 
lieved every word of it.” 

“I had in mind,” said the Martian, 
sipping at his gim, “to visit a while 
in the Mohammedan Paradise. But 
then a chap couldn't get the most out 
of it unless he was prepared to stay 

at least six hundred years ” 

“Why?” asked M death. “Oh, now 
I recall. Never mind.” 

O YOU think I’d be too ano- 
malous in your Marmalade?” 
asked Smith eagerly. His face was 
alight now. “Most of the inhabitants 
of these utopian dreams are pretty 
tolerant, but once or twice I’ve been 
mistaken for the Devil himself. I am 
somewhat different from you fel- 
lows he added, grinning. The earth- 
men looked at his fantastic face. 

“Yes, you’d show up in the streets 
of Imperial Rome like a sun-blister on 
milady Cleopatra’s nose.... No, in 
Marmalade all the people are demo- 
cratic to the verge of idiocy.” 



“Very well. I make up my mind 
quickly. Marmalade it is,” said Smith. 
He drained the last of the gim from 
his scarlet glass. “I’m much obliged 
to you. The least I can do is let you 
watch me leave this dimension.” He 
rapidly unfolded the single-trav. “I 
slip inside, thus — I zip it up, thus— 
now can you hear me?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“I set the size dial, so that no mat- 
ter what the bigness or littleness of 
this projected destination, I shall, be 
scaled to size automatically. 

“I set the speed dial to zero, since 
I am on Terra and this country will 
lie comparatively close. . . . Now I ad- 
just the warper, the regular whisk and 
the extra-teratism whisk, the screener 

and the atmosphereith Now I am 

ready. It remains to concentrate my 
thought-impulses on Marmalade. I am 
about to begin. Goodbye, gentlemen.” 
“But, really, I never — ” began 
D’Angeur. Moleath pinched his arm 
rudely. 

“Shut up!” 

The Martian frowned, his quartet 
of eyebrows coming down in four in- 
tense arcs of concentration. There was 
a very faint splutter, like a candle- 
wick burning out in its own grease, 
and he was gone. The space where he 
had stood in his single-trav was va- 
cant. 

“Well, . I’m damned,” said D'An- 
geur. “He went to Marmalade.” 

“If he did,” said Moleath, throwing 
himself down into the soft padded 
cushions of the chair with a shriek of 
laughter, “if he did, he’ll be solar-her- 
mit lonely!’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, Robespierre, my dear old 
serious frog, he sat here for one mor- 
tal hour pulling your leg till I 
thought it’d come off — so I just 
pulled his!” He howled with mirth. 
“Now he’s gone away, probably to 
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Mars or Venus, thinking he’s fooled 
us blind — while all the time I knew 
he couldn’t go to Marmalade, since I 
made it up on the spur of the moment. 
Sebastian Q. Thealom! Thealom’s an 
anagram of Moleath. There’s no such 
place as Marmalade in legend or lit- 
erature. Any more than there are di- 
mensions containing Erewhon, and 
Utopia, and Cockaigne.” 

“But I think he was telling the 
truth,” objected D’Angeur. 

“Oh, Robespierre! Go atomize your 
ears. I admit that single-trav of his 
is a beaut of a space-eater, and maybe 
even a time machine in addition, but 
when it comes to visitin’ imaginary 
islands and made-up cities, oh, really ! 
You know those Martians are the 
greatest jokers in the system.” 

“I grant you that. But I believe 
Smitty was telling the truth, unvar- 
nished and complete; and if he was, 
and he finds out you whooped him 
off on the trail of a wild goose, I 
shudder to think of what a comeback 
jest he may think up for you!” 

“I’m equal to any four-orbed 
rubber-boned bag o’ nerves,” said 
Moleath. “I like the little guy, but 
if he tries a topper on me after fill- 
ing me full of all that unadulterated 
space-juice. I’ll just hold him by his 
topknot in the flame of a comet till 
he turns green!” 

“Still: imagine he was telling the 
literal truth for a moment; * then 
where is he now? In Marmalade?” 
“He can’t be. For even if his yarn 
was straight, how can Marmalade 
exist if I, its creator, don’t believe in 
it?” 

“But if Smith does?” 

“He doesn’t know enough details 
to really believe. No, if his story was 
fact, then he’s probably floating 
somewhere between here and Luna, 
looking wildly for a spaceport.” 

“I wouldn’t want to see him hurt 



as a result — ” 

“Neither would I,” said Moleath 
soberly. “But, greased rocket jets, he 
won’t be ! If it’s not there, he’ll come 
back. Those travs are pretty well 
foolproof, I imagine.” 

“Then he’ll come back and play a 
gag on you that’ll 'crisp your hair 
worse than the water on Alpha Cen- 
tauri,” said D’Angeur. “You know the 
four-eyed fellows have the most vio- 
lent senses of humor in the universe, 
for all they’re so little and polite.” 

“Oh, well, he was only having him- 
self a time foxing us, anyway,” said 
Moleath with assurance. “He’s on 
his path to Venus, I'll bet, laughing 
sockets!” 

VtTTHEN THE single-trav began 
to shiver ever so slightly, as its 
preliminary to halting in the new 
dimension, Smith the Martian 
touched the tiny lever which permit- 
ted him to hover momentarily into 
Marmalade. 

Utter and unrelieved blackness 
greeted his stare. 

He grinned in the peculiar manner 
of his race when among their own 
kind or alone: his four eyes slanting 
inward toward the speech orifice in 
a rather horrifying manner. Some- 
thing told him it was not night in 
Marmalade.... 

He had looked briefly into Mo- 
leath’s mind when they first met, his 
thought-tentacles probing through 
the Terrestrian’s subconscious, and 
had found there no evil guile. He 
knew the man would never have sent 
him deliberately on a danger- 
ous journey, so with only the short- 
est of halts he swung the single-trav 
into action again. Motivated by the 
curious force-rays that emanated 
from his brain, it plunged through 
the dimension barriers and came to 
rest in the absolute darkness. 

“ Mens aequa in arduis said the 
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Martian to himself in Latin: the old 
Stoic philosphy, “retain an even mind 
in difficulties.” 

The atmospheric tester, the atmo- 
sphereith, showed the surrounding 
“air” to be a thin liquid; he noted 
the various elements making up this 
liquid, and with his rubbery fingers 
he did certain things to his meta- 
bolism mechanism, unzipping his 
gray shirt for the purpose. The sub- 
dued glow of the single-trav dials 
was his only light. Then he slipped 
from the plastic envelope and walked 
out into Marmalade. The odd watery 
liquid flowed through his system, and 
his metabolism mechanism began to 
absorb the elements he could not use 
and discard them, while he breathed 
freely and comfortably. 

For a moment he made no move to 
bring light to Marmalade. He was 
content to stand in the jet darkness 
and smile quietly to himself. There 
was no noise other than an almost in- 
audible throbbing,- something like a 
very distant surf upon incredible un- 
charted shores of mystery. 

At last he raised a hand to the 
metal crown-like affair that all Mar- 
tians wore tilted back on their cran- 
iums, and switched on the powerful 
cold floodlight in the center. Instant- 
ly the entire world of Marmalade was 
vivid with day. 

The strange calm of this uninhabit- 
ed land pleased Smith; already he 
could feel his nervous tension 
smoothing out, and he said to him- 
self that perhaps nowhere else would 
he find such quiet, such freedom to 
rest and cogitate; an earthman would 
have gone mad in such a landscape, 
but Smith knew he could live there 
indefinitely without growing either 
impatient or weary. In the back- 
ground, invisible, the beating surf s 
rolled on against the unknown shore, 
and Smith looked about him and 



smiled. 

He stood on a little hill, a hill that 
appeared on the horizon far away, 
rolled toward him with a smooth and 
unvarying width of what appeared to 
be about eighty feet — if the Martian 
were still five feet tall. It slid be- 
neath his feet and receded into the 
opposite distance, like a long twist- 
ing roll of grayish dough. On either 
side of this hill ran a deep valley, 
funnel-shaped, and then came an- 
other identical hill, and so on, and 
on, and on. . . . 

It was as though he had been 
shrunk to the size of a Lunar microg- 
nat, Smith thought and then been 
dropped onto a strand of spa- 
ghetti; and this strand was only one 
of many hundreds of similar strands, 
laid side by side, stretching to eter- 
nity. 

Everywhere he looked about him 
rose strange irregular growths, some 
thin as matchwood, others thick as 
oak trees; leafless, branching, shoot- 
ing madly hither and yon. They 
sprang from the gray soil and ended, 
not in space, but in the roof of this 
strange world of Marmalade. They 
were like fantastic upright pillars 
holding up the “sky” — a mucous-slick 
sky as gray and incredible as the 
soil itself. ; 

The soil was not, however, a solid 
gray. All about, just beneath the sur- 
face, darted little networks of red — 
like streams of blood flowing every- 
where, everywhere, to nourish this 
unbelievable land. 

“Well, well,” said Smith aloud. “I 
imagined that was it. He played me 
a joke, did he? A good one, too! Let 
me see.” He thrust out a finger at 
the hill on which he stood. 

“This is a sulcus. The valleys are 
gyri. These tree-things are. the tra- 
beculae, then; and I am standing on 
the piamater, beneath this roof of 
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the subarachnoid cavity of — ” smile. 

WISH he’d come back, that’s “Ouch!” said Moleath suddenly. 

all,” said D’Angeur. “I don't “What’s wrong?” 
feel right about it. What if that trav “Oh, I’ve got a queer sharp little 
of his just dumps him into a void pairi in my head. Right up here on 
someplace, or disintegrates? How do top.” 

we know what it might do?” “You’re getting too old for the 

“Oh,, -come," said Mcleath jovial- spaceways,” said D’Angeur, shaking 
.1 y. “He’s all right. It couldn’t take his head in mock sadness. “These 
him anywhere dangerous, because — . long trips are too much for you-.” 
well, because in the first place he “Ouch! It's like a flame in my 
was kiddin* us all along, and in the skull l*" said Moleath, ignoring the 
second place this Marmalade is noth- Frenchman’s humor. “Like a blasted 
ing but .a figment of my mind. So little flame, right up on top !” 
what’s the harm?” * * * 

“Harm enough if he comes back “Yes,” said Smith aloud, “I like it 
with a Martian joke all cooked up, here. It’s quiet, and safe, and there’ll 
old friend. Their humor tends to be be nobody to bother me with inter- 
pretty violently physical.” ruptions. I think I'll stay here for 

“Oh, they love a joke on them- the whole five-year term.” He picked 
selves. And he can’t have come to up the collapsed single-trav and 
. harm, Robespierre. I tell you Marma- thrust a hand into its transparent in- 
lade exists only in — ” sides. “Let’s see, I’ll have to build 

* # * myself a' little cottage first. Shovel, 

“Moleath’s brain !” finished the please,” he said into one of the dials, 
Martian, chuckling. “Here I am on a which had a tiny hole in it. “And in 
sulcus, which is about half an inch an hour or two, planks. Ah, thank 
wide, so I suppose I’m no more than you.” A razor-edged spade had ap- 

one thirty-second of an inch high peared in the trav. He brought it 

And those trees, the arachnoid tra- out. 

beculae, are in reality fibrous fila- “First I’ll have to dig a fourida- 
ments about as thick as nylon thread tion,” he went on thoughtfully. “Not 
....Hmm! Well!” He took out a toe deep — 'let’s see, how thick is this' 
pack of Venusian under-liquid cigar- layer? Thick enough to let me dig 
.ettes and put, one in his speech ori- a nice hole without serious damage, 
fice. “If he will send me here, by I’m sure. Might be somewhat painful 
Jove and by jackrabbits, he must to his nervous system, but then — 
stand a little heat!” He lit a mag- Marmalade, eh?” Complaisantly hum- 
nesium-fylor superheat match, which ming a Martian tune, he began to dig 
burned up brightly even in the himself the foundation of a cottage 
powerful glow of his floodlight, and here in this curious, solid-spongy, 
lit his cigarette with a thoughtful - red-shot gray soil. 

COMING NEXT MONTH:— 

THE MAW Wffl© EAUffiHEB AT TIME , 

By ALEXANBEm BLAISE 

A thrilling story of super-science! Be sure and reserve your copy now.,,. 
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By CAEITEK T. 

A ' S EVERYONE knows photographic 
mapping is a now established and ac- 
cepted technique, being used on a large 
scale these days. It has many civil as well 
as military applications. Vast areas of a 
country can be accurately mapped by 
simply flying over those areas with suit- 
able cameras. Scale distances can be main- 
tained and a lot of wearisome foot-slogging 
can be avoided. Even now such an aerial 
survey is being made by many countries 
covering a good portion of the. globe, includ- 
ing of course, the United States. 

Recently Popular Mechanics magazine re- 
ported on a novel trick involving a census 
of trees, making use of both such photog- 
raphy and some equipment consisting of a 
photo-electric cell. Previously in order to 
count the trees on a given acreage, maps, 
photographic or otherwise, would have their 
areas determined by tracing the outline of 
•the. tree-area, gridding it with a known 
scale-area and then adding up the results. 
This is tedious and time-consuming. 

Some clever thinkers thought of scan- 
ning the areas with a photo-cell device 
which counts the trees in terms of the 
amount of light projected through the map 
and decreased by the tree density. This ef- 
ficient scheme has eliminated a great deal 
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of labor. 

Such uses of the photo-cell are coming 
more and more into prominence. This mag- 
azine has already reported on certain aids 
for the blind which involves such devices. 

In statistical work, in census-taking, and 
elsewhere where data is preserved on cards 
or maps, photo-cells can be used as “eyes” 
to read the vital information. 

The machine and electrical methods of 
scanning have proven invaluable. One of 
the first uses of automatic “scanning” was 
the simple electrical-contact corrector for 
students’ examination papers. These gad- 
gets have been improved too. We cannot re- 
iterate too often that with the manifold 
possibilities offered’ by machinery and elec- 
tronics, so many drab and tedious functions 
are being taken over, that men will soon 
have more leisure than they can use prof- 
itably! No one will quite believe that, but 
the science-fiction world of the robot is not 
a remote possibility; it is a reality. True 
the robots don’t look like men, but they 
perform the same operations. 

This is not as stimulating or alarming as 
it sounds — whichever way % you choose to 
look at it — for things are so far in their 
infancy and human brains will still be at 
a premium for a long time to come! 



TIE ARCHERFISH 

My EL.o A. BBUI&T 

M ANY STRANGE creatures inhabit the 
seas, and the exploits and abilities of 
sea creatures are far too numerous to 
mention. But some of the more common 
varieties known to all of us are the sail- 
fish, whose large dorsal fin resembles a 
sail on a fleet schooner, the swordfish, 
whose peculiar proboscis is used as an ef- 
fective means of defense, and the electric 
eel, a creature capable of killing a human 
being with a lethal discharge of electricty. 

These are all fairly common phenomena 
of the ocean depths. But there is one tiny 
creature whose talent is not so widely 
known. And that is the Archerfish, in- 
habiting the fresh waters of Java and other 
Indo-Malayan islands. 

This curious little fish, not more than 
six or seven inches in length, can project 
a stream of water from its mouth for a dis- 
tance of five or six feet. It utilizes this 
singular ability to “snipe” flying insects, 
wetting them, and knocking them into the 
water where the archerfish can consume 
them at its leisure. For its size, the archer- 
fish has a singular accuracy that any 
bowman would be proud of; Truly, a Will- 
iam Tell of the ocean depths! 

* * * 



M BEARER Fill 

My MAMMY 

O NE OF the curious bits of history sur- 
rounding the British Isles concerns the 
prehistoric race of men that migrated to 
Britain, later to become known as Beaker 
Folk. 

This name was eventually derived from 
the fact that these people buried their dead 
in round burial mounds, placing an earth- 
enware drinking cup with the body, known 
as a beaker. 

The Beaker Folk were tall, robust, and 
possessed the distinguishing characteristic 
of square heads. It is interesting to note 
. that instead of their fame coming down 
through the ages with the stigma of 
“square heads” attached to them, they have 
instead, because of this peculiar burial cus- 
tom, escaped a dubious distinction to become 
known as “The Beaker Folk.” 

Another curious sidelight on this race of 
men, is the supposition for many years that 
they were the first to introduce bronze into 
the British Isles. Some bronze implements 
have been found in their graves, true, but 
science has since advanced the theory that 
the Beaker Folk- received the bronze from 
another outside source. Be that as it may, 
they already have their own niche in man’s 
ever growing history. . . . 
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The monkey-pups ran away, their chattering a din in his ears as he hurled the, rocks . . « 
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ITH AN air of finality, key-pup from the convenient shel- 
Dave Bradley tightened ter of a bush. 



the last bolt on the outer “Pest!” added another, 

shell of his prefabricated cabin and In a moment it became a contest, 

stepped back to obtain a more com- in which each of the creatures 
prehensive view of the result. sought valiantly to outdo the other 

For the dozenth time he over- in screaming out cuss words gleaned 
looked the light Titanian gravity, from • Dave. The din would have 
and the movement, performed with made a meteor miner’s eyes round 
artistic enthusiasm, carried him sev- with awe — and a meteor miner is 
eral feet through the air. When he celebrated for the size and expres- 
came down, it was in the midst of siveness of his vocabulary, 
a group of monkey-pups, who had The monkey-pups had vocal org- 
been interested spectators of his lab- ans capable of reproducing human 
ors. Dave Bradley went sprawling, sounds, and since they were semi- 
and the creatures, a bizarre mixture intelligent, they used this ability to 
of monkey and dog, ran in every mischievous advantage. They were 
direction, squealing in alarm. of a variety of shades between 

“Damned pests!” Dave raged. “Go black and brown, and in addition to 
on, clear out of here!” He empha- size and shape they had one thing 
sized the command by scooping up in common — each had a twin, 
handfuls of earth and ' hurling it Dave put his hands over his out- 
after them. “The little devils are raged ears and groaned. When the 
noisier than the animals they , were noise showed no signs of abating, he 
named after,” he muttered -as he -ran into the cabin and grabbed up 
rose. “I’ll have to build a fence if I his rifle. The surrounding vegetation 
want any peace.” quivered to the roars -of the shots, 

“Damn, damn!” shrilled one mon- and the monkey-pups scattered in 
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terror. 

Dave glared after them wrathful- 
ly, plans of wholesale annihilation 
flitting through his mind. He sighed 
in despair. The whole darned satel- 
lite was crazy. If it wasn’t the mon- 
key-pups with their vocal imitations, 
it was the reflection-plants and the 
strangely/ real, almost mirror-like 
images they produced. 

He had come to Titan for solitude 
and mental peace — but the monkey- 
pups destroyed his solitude, and the 
reflection-plants reminded him of 
Chuck, who reminded him of Mad- 
eline. And thus he was constantly 
reminded of the troubles he had 
come here to forget. 

Dave thought ’'Zackly of the day 
Fate had decided to endow him with 
a brother — especially a brother who 
had turned out to be his twin. It had 
made certain aspects of life more 
difficult, and the difficulties had 
reached epic proportions when he 
and Chuck had fallen in love with 
the same girl. 

Madeline was a television singer, 
and seldom had anyone more glam- 
orous ever warbled a note. Dave and 
Chuck had met her at a party, with 
the result that both had developed a 
sudden and intense interest in the 
state of marriage. Madeline . had 
seemed interested in return, but a 
thorn in Dave’s side had been the fact 
that she was too perfectly content 
with both of them. At last he had 
become disgusted with the situation 
and had told her that she must 
choose between Chuck and himself. 

Even now he couldn’t tell just 
how it had happened, but the first 
thing he knew he was one of the 
participants in a hot and noisy quar- 
rel. Out of the welter of scathing 
words only one thing had been clear 
— Madeline had decided to marry 
Chuck. And carried on the tidal 



wave of his hurt; and anger, Dave 
had quit his engineering job, gath- 
ered up his personal possessions, and 
taken a rocket to lonely Titan, de- 
termined to remain a hermit for the 
rest of his life. 

T'VAVE SHOOK his head wearily, 
and leaned his rifle against the 
wall of the cabin. He began assem- 
bling the collapsible furniture, and 
when he had it arranged to suit him, 
he unpacked his belongings and dis- 
tributed them about. By the time he 
was finished, the short Titanian day 
had ended. Without bothering to un- 
dress, he threw himself down on the 
bed. 

The next day was already half 
over when he awoke, and he gulped 
down a hasty breakfast. He wanted 
to get the fence built as. soon as 
possible. Strapping on a pneumatic 
pistol and carrying an axe, he start- 
ed from the cabin. 

At his appearance outside, several 
pairs of monkey-pups darted into the 
surrounding vegetation. Dave 
glanced around quickly, then swore. 
The creatures had made attempts to 
dig under the metal walls, and the 
encircling soil was dotted with their 
tracks. A horde of monkey-pups had 
obviously visited the cabin during 
the night. 

“I’ll soon fix that,” Dave growled. 
He started toward the forest beyond 
the valley in which his cabin was 
situated. Choosing small trees of ap- 
proximately the same thicknesses, he 
cut them down with powerful blows 
of his axe and piled them together. 
When he judged that he had enough, 
he gathered all that he could, hold — 
which was a lot, considering Titan- 
ian gravity — and carried them to the 
cabin. Several trips sufficed to get 
the load of posts piled up near the 
little dwelling. By that time it was 
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night again. 

Dave got out a florolite lantern 
and set it up where he could work 
in its illumination. He cut the tree 
trunks to a uniform length of eight 
feet, then trimmed the tops to a 
sharp point. As usual, a small crowd 
of monkey-pups were enthralled 
watchers. But more than Dave’s 
labors, the florolite lantern fascinat- 
ed them. They speculated over it in 
shrill tones. ( 

One set of twins even went so far 
as to make an attempt to steal the 
lantern. But Dave noticed the waver- 
ing of the beam in time, and at his 
outraged bellow they dropped it in 
panic. 

“Little devils!” Dave muttered 
savagely. “If this fence doesn’t keep 
them away, I swear I’ll hunt down 
every last one of them and blow 
them back to hell!” 

Carrying the lantern, he marked a 
rough circle in the soil with the axe. 
Then he obtained a spade and dug 
a shallow trench around the line. 
After a moment a muted thunder 
came to his ears, and he glanced sky- 
ward in time to see a rocket go flash- 
ing by, its exhaust trailing out like 
a tail of fire behind it. 

“Another sap who thinks he’s 
found the promised land,” Dave de- 
cided. He shook his head in sym- 
pathy, and keeping a wary eye on 
the monkey-pups and the florolite 
lantern, began erecting the fence. 

When day burst abruptly upon the 
satellite again, the job. was finished. 
A gate was yet to be made, but Dave 
was too tired even to think of begin- 
ning work on one. He piled several 
empty fiber crates against the open- 
ing in the fence and braced them in 
place with a few of the left-over 
posts. 

Finally he staggered in to bed. 
The frustrated howls of the monkey- 



pups as the meaning of the fence 
dawned upon them was like music to 
his ears. 

QEATED in the midst of numerous 
^ boxes, barrels, and crates, Chuck 
Bradley was gloomily contemplating 
the Titanian landscape in the immed- 
iate vicinity of the spot where the 
rocket ferry had set him down. He 
felt a sad satisfaction at what he saw. 
Titan was just what it was reported 
to be — a wild and lonely place. And 
right now there was nothing more 
Chuck wanted than solitude. 

With the sudden and unexplained 
disappearance of Dave, the road to 
marriage with Madeline had seemed 
clear. Then in had stepped Mortimer 
Eustace Van Epp, to whom Mad- 
eline had been introduced at the tele- 
vision studio. Van Epp was a play- 
boy on the bad side of fifty, and 
had been divorced more times than 
anyone could remember. Certainly 
there had been nothing about his 
looks or personality to recommend 
him to a girl as wondrous as Mad- 
eline, but Mortimer Eustace Van 
Epp had been blessed by an enter- 
prising space suit manufacturing 
father with more money than he 
could possibly count. 

And Madeline, whose secret hobby 
was counting money, had immediate- 
ly deserted Chuck in favor of Van 
Epp. She had, in harsher language, 
presented Chuck with the toe of her 
dainty plastolon shoe. Now she could 
look forward to a short and unhappy 
marriage with Van Epp — and a size- 
able slice of alimony at the end. 

But Chuck could look forward 
only to a life from which every pros- 
pect of happiness had fled. And as 
a result he had been seized with a 
sudden desire for isolation. Titan 
had seemed a perfect refuge, and he 
had embarked for it with the solemn 
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determination to remain a hermit for 
the rest of his life. . 

During the long voyage Chuck 
had whiled away the time in a study 
of Borland's “Flora and Fauna of 
Titan”, and so he knew just about 
everything there was to know about 
the satellite. He had his solitary ex- 
istence all planned out. 

As soon as he found a suitable lo- 
cation near a source of water, he in- 
tended to set up his prefabricated 
dwelling. Then after he had settled 
down, he would begin planting quili- 
pods, which were valuable on Earth 
for their medicinal properties. And 
when the crop was coming up nicely, 
he would begin trading for fungus- 
pearls with the T'tanian natives, in- 
telligent creatures who were start- 
lingly similar to the American black 
bear of Earth. Fungus-pearls com- 
manded a large price and would off- 
set any losses in his quili-pod crop. 

Considered as precious jewels by 
people wealthy enough to afford 
them, fungus-pearls were solidified 
excretions of a rare and curious type 
of mushroom which grew in the Ti- 
tanian forests. The natives — or 
Glaths, as they called themselves — 
knew just where to look for them, 
and since Chuck had a large supply 
of fascinating trinkets, trade would 
be brisk and lucrative. 

Chuck took a deep breath and 
stood up. There was a lot of work 
to be done. First of all, he had to 
find a location for his cabin. 

He rummaged among his posses- 
sions until he found the box that 
contained the packages of concen- 
trated food rations. Stuffing a cou- 
ple oi the packages into his pockets, 
he picked up his -rifle and set off 
into the forest a short distance away. 

AS HE STRODE along through 
clear lanes among the weird 



Titanian vegetation, he happened to 
think- of how out of place Madeline 
would have been here. He was pass- 
ing a clump of reflection-plants 
when the picture of the girl formed 
in his mind. Suddenly he froze into 
immobility, staring with disbeliev- 
ing eyes. Before him, smiling and 
lovely, stood Madeline! 

For several incredulous seconds, 
Chuck gaped at the vision. And then 
he remembered and brushed a hand 
across his eyes. When he looked 
again, the girl was gone. 

“Reflection-plants,” he muttered 
ruefully. “I should have known 
right away.” 

He had read about them in Bor- 
land's book, of course, but had 
thought the account somewhat exag- 
gerated. It had taken first hand ex- 
perience with the uncanny plants to 
convince him. 

According to Borland, the plants 
caused the visions by means of an 
odorless gas that they emitted when 
anything approached. This gas had 
drug-like properties and affected 
the mind in such a way that one 
seemed to see an amazingly real, and 
life-like image, of whatever he hap- 
pened to be thinking about at' the 
moment, superimposed against the 
reflection-plants. The plants were 
carnivorous, and since they were un- 
able to move about, this ability en- 
abled them to obtain food. In seek- 
ing food of their own, small animals 
would be affected by the gas and 
would be deceived into thinking 
they had found what they were after. 
When they went to get' it, they were 
captured and gobbled up by the re- 
flection-plants instead. 

The plants looked like nothing so 
much as two feathery and vividly- 
hued octopi on long stalks project- 
ing from a single thick trunk. They 
were the Siamese twins of Titan. 
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Chuck continued on into the for- 
est with a mental note to keep a 
sharp watch for any other reflection- 
plants. One dose, he thought, was 
enough. — ^ , 

Into his path suddenly appeared 
two monkey-pup twins. He regarded 
them with interest, and then he burst 
out laughing as their incongruities 
struck him. 

“Smoking rockets 1” Chuck gasped. 
“I've never seen anything so funny 
in my life !” 

“Pest!” snapped one twin. 

“Little devil!” added the other. 

Chuck stared, his mouth open. The 
two monkey-pups began speaking at 
at some length. Their vocabularies 
were expressive and seemingly in- 
exhaustible. The air turned a figur- 
ative blue. 

Out of breath at last, the two went 
off — but not without a parting shot. 

“Damned smoking rocket!” they 
chorused in unison. 

A look of stark astonishment on 
his face. Chuck watched them dis- 
appear into some bushes. Then he 
began laughing again. He dropped 
his rifle and doubled up with mirth, 
tears streaming down his cheeks. 

“Oh, Lord!” he wheezed. “I won- 
der where they learned all that? 
Whoever taught them certainly did 
a beautiful job! Kind of reminds me 
of Dave when he got mad. Dave got 
a lot of experience in plain and 
fancy cussing from bossing that 
thick-skulled construction crew of 
his.” 

He picked up his rifle, wiped his 
cheeks, and set out again. He was 
thinking aout Dave. He had been too 
occupied with his troubles to think 
of Dave before, but now he won-' 
dered what had become of him. 

T^vAVE had just finished breakfast 
and was studying the suppiy of 



tree trunks that remained from 
building the fence. He decided that 
there weren’t enough to make a gate 
with, and made quick preparations. 
Climbing over the obstruction of 
boxes in the fence opening, so that 
he wouldn’t have to remove them 
and thus let the monkey-pups in, he 
headed once more for the forest. 

As he went, a group of monkey- 
pups screamed villification at him. 
They didn’t like the- idea of the 
fence, and they weren’t hesitating 
to let him know it. Dave protruded 
his tongue mockingly and thumbed 
his nose. 

“I’ve fixed your clocks!” he 
grunted in satisfaction. 

In the forest Dave found that he 
had cleared a considerable area of 
the diameter of tree trunk he wanted 
and that it was now necessary for 
him to penetrate further inward if 
he wished to find any more. This 
was not to his liking, for it was deep 
in the forest that the reflection- 
plants gre\y, and he didn’t relish the 
thought of an encounter with them. 

But the issue could not be avoided, 
and he continued on, deeper into the 
lush growth. At intervals he found 
the sort of trees he sought, and he 
cut them down swiftly, placing them 
where he could easily locate them 
when he was finally ready to gather 
them up and return to the cabin. 

It was while engaged in doing this 
that Dave came upon Chuck. 

The ship Dave had seen while 
building the fence had landed just . 
beyond the forest. But Dave hadn’t 
known that, since sound didn’t tra- 
vel very far in the thin Titanian air. 

And the presence of Chuck upon 
Titan was the last thing Dave would 
have expected. Ditto for Chuck. 

Both 'looked the same, for they 
were twins. Both were dressed the 
same, for they were romanticists 
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at heart and had adopted the 
usual frontiersman’s costume — syn- 
thewool breeches tucked into plas- 
tolon boots, a neosilk shirt under a 
short jacket, also of plastolon, and a 
cap with earflaps that could be 
folded up when not in use. 

And both had a healthy respect 
for the reflection-plants. 

Dave stared at Chuck, and Chuck 
stared at Dave. Then Dave winced 
and closed his eyes. Chuck scowled 
and closed his eyes. Shaking their 
heads, they turned and strode off 
in opposite directions. 

“Blasted reflection-plants!” Dave 
thought bitterly. 

“Reflection-plants again!” Chuck - 
mused in disgust. 

y^HUCK shoved his hoe into 
^ the soft earth and painfully 
straightened his back. He gazed 
proudly at the field of quili-pod seed- 
lings, which were pushing their yel- 
low-green tips through the soil. His 
three Titanian months of work were 
beginning to show results. 

He’d have a fine crop, he de- 
cided — or rather he hoped he’d have 
a fine crop. He had followed the in* 
structions in the astro-agriculture 
textbook carefully, but he had 
learned that the best-laid plans of 
mice and men often backfire. 

Suddenly Chuck’s face brightened. 
Two Glaths had appeared from the 
forest bordering the field and were 
coming toward him. Twins, as usual. 

“Funguth-pearlths!” lisped the 
first Glath. It was ' because of this s. 
peculiarity that men called them Lis- 
pers, and Chuck thought of them by 
that name himself. 

The Lispers were about four feet 
tall, and their appearances reminded 
Chuck each time he saw them of the 
black bears he had seen in. zoos on 



Earth. But their muzzles were 
shorter and their limbs longer and 
straighter, adapted to walking up- 
right. Tlieir fingers and toes were 
prehensile rather than clawed. And 
like the mischievous monkey-pups, 
they had vocal organs capable of im- 
itating human sounds — except for 
the fact that they lisped. 

“Fungus-pearls?” Chuck said ea- 
gerly. “Smoking rockets! Let me see 
them — quick!” 

“Twinkets?” asked the second Lis- 
per, who evidently had a cautious 
streak. 

“You can bet your hide on that!” 
Chuck returned. “Here, hand them 
over.” 

He examined the two fungus- 
pearls which were placed in' his 
palm. They were small ones, but 
there being two of them made up for 
that. They were a creamy white in 
color, and were all the more beau- 
tiful for the. faint streaks of pink 
that radiated- through them. Al- 
together, Chuck had five now, and 
he already considered himsef a rich 
man. 

“Twinkets?” said the Lispers, eyes 
glistening. 

Chuck nodded and led them to his 
cabin — also fenced in to keep away 
the monkey-pups — and produced his 
chest of trinkets. Word of that chest 
had gotten around the Lispers, and 
its contents were considered a trea- 
sure trove. An envied pair of Lis- 
pers were the ones who had mirrors; 
or sported bright bead necklaces. 

While the two Lispers mulled 
avidly over the contents of the chest, 
Chuck placed the two fungus peasls 
in a small box with the other three, 
and hid the box carefully in a trunk. 
He’d look at .them again later, but 
right now he had to keep/ an eye 
upon the two Lispers. Temptation 
was universal. 
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Chuck watched them, grinning in 
sympathy. Their features were stu- 
dies, in painful indecision, and their 
paws hovered yearningly over the 
different objects. At last the two 
made their choices and trotted away 
quickly to show off before their 
comrades. 

Closing and replacing the chest, 
Chuck returned to the quili-pod 
field. He took up the hoe once more 
and plied it industriously, humming 
as he worked. 

This was life, he told himself. He 
was glad now that he and Madeline 
had broken up. He knew, if he had 
married her, that she’d never have 
agreed to an existence of this sort. 
She loved the gay parties on Earth 
too well. He thought with relief of 
his narrow escape. 

1~^AVE was lying in a crude ham- 
^ mock he . had made, with his 
hands pillowed under his head. He 
could afford to take it easy now, for 
his quili-pods were coming along 
nicely, and there was nothing more 
that needed to be done for the time 
being. Though he was reluctant to 
admit it,, he was beginning to feel 
the pangs of loneliness. 

He rolled out as two Lispers ap- 
peared at the open gate. They, came 
forward solemnly. 

“Funguth-pearl!” said the Lispers. 

Dave’s eyes widened. He held out 
his hand. “Let me see it!” He whis- 
tled softly as he looked at the jewel. 
It was a large one, flawless in its 
glistening beauty. 

“Get twinkets?” one of the Lis- 
pers asked. 

Dave nodded quickly. “Yeah. Wait 
a minute.” He went into the cabin 
and rubbed his jaw indecisively. 
What in the world was he going to 
give them? Too bad he hadn’t fore- 
sight enough to bring a case of junk 



jewelry along. 

Some hasty rummaging among his 
possessions brought to light a garish 
necktie, an empty but glittering cig- 
arette case, and a bracelet he had 
once intended to give Madeline. To 
this he added an alarm clock; which, 
since it kept Earth time, was almost 
useless on Titan. He hoped that the 
Lispers would be satisfied. Every- 
thing, except what he really needed, 
was already gone, and these articles 
were all he had left. But the fungus- 
pearls were worth it, since the price 
he’d receive for them would make up 
many times for what he had given 
away. He had three now, and this 
last would make the fourth. 

Dave spread the articles before the 
Lispers and waited as they made 
their choices. His face wrinkled in 
a frown of thought. He couldn’t 
understand how the Lispers had 
come to him in the first place. Cer- 
tainly, trading for fungus-pearls had 
been farthest from his mind when he 
had shipped for Titan. 

It had all started when a set of 
Lisper twins had come pounding on 
his gate, extended a large fungus- 
pearl, and asked for trinkets. Several 
Titanian days had passed before he 
got over the shock, and a short time 
later he had been shocked again. 

But he liked it. 

Had he known of Chuck’s presence 
on Titan, all would have been in- 
stantly clarified. Directions meant 
little or nothing to the Lispers, and 
since Dave and Chuck looked the 
same — even to cabins, fences, and 
quili-pod fields — they were the same 
person to them. 

Finally the Lispers made up their 
minds, taking the bracelet and the 
alarm .clock. Dave hid the fungus- 
pearl with the others, then placed 
the tie and cigarette case where 
they would be at hand for future 
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transactions. He returned to the 
hammock and stretched out with the 
air of a wily stock operator who had 
just cornered the market. 

“Why, hello !” a voice said. 

r>AVE looked down at the open 
^ gate, expecting to see the leer- 
ing features of a pair of monkey- 
pup twins. But he didn’t see them, 
or anything even approaching them. 

He was looking at a pair of slim 
legs, clad in synthewool breeches 
and dainty plastolon boots. And as 
his gaze moved up, he saw a hooded 
surcoat, trimmed with fur, and with- 
in the hood curling light brown hair, 
framing a small vivacious face. 

The face of a girl. 

Sight of a man here on lonely Ti- 
tan would have been surprising 
enough -to Dave, but a girl — and a 
pretty one at that — left him . speech- 
less with amazment. For a moment 
he could do nothing but stare. Then 
he realized abruptly what a fool he 
must look and started to roll out of 
the hammock. But in the stress of 
circumstances he forgot the proper 
method and went sprawling to the 
ground. 

The_ girl’s laughter pealed merrily 
as Dave scrambled to his feet, red 
with embarrassment. He had further 
difficulty in getting his voice to 
function. 

“Sorry to have startled you,” the 
,girl said. “I know what a shock it 
must be to meet one of your own 
species here on Titan.” 

“Especially a girl,” Dave added. 
“For a moment I thought a reflec- 
tion-plant had gotten- me. Then I 
remembered I’d never seen -you be- 
fore, and so could have no image of 
you in - my mind. My name is Dave 
Bradley, and I’m a quili-pod fanner 
with a dash of the trader on the 
side.” 



“I’m June McElroy, one of the' - 
daughters of a man who has a dash 
of the slave driver in him. w She 
laughed at the use she had made of 
Dave’s words, and he grinned with 
her. “In other words,” she continued, 
“my father is a mine operator. He 
and his crew are working a mine 
about two miles from here. Didn’t 
you know?” 

Dave shook his head. “Never even 
guessed. What is it all about? I 
haven’t any news and haven’t done 
much exploring.” 

“You've certainly been buried! 
You see, vulcanium was discovered 
recently here on Titan. A boom town 
has sprung up near the scene of 
Clarke’s Landing, named Hallville 
after the prospector who made the 
find. My father’s outfit came over 
from Europa. He brought us along. 
He didn’t want to, but we made 
him.” 

“We?” 

“My sister and I. We finished col- 
lege a short while back and wanted 
to do a little roughing it by way of 
a vacation.” 

Dave learned a number of other 
things about her, and then somehow 
he was talking about himself. June 
McElroy was such a good listener, 
and he found it such a relief to be 
talking to someone after his months 
of solitude, that he was soon telling 
her of his trouble with Madeline. 
The girl was sympathetic and agreed 
that Dave had done the right thing. 
By that time they had a warmly in- 
timate feeling toward each other and 
were using their first names. 

It was June who realized the swift 
passage of time. 

“Oh, but its growing latel I’ll 
have to return to the camp before 
night. I can brave the forest in the 
daytime, but at night my. courage 
deserts me. What if I happened to 
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be passing a reflection-plant and 
thought of ghosts?” 

“I can imagine!” Dave grinned. 
“But I’ll be glad to walk you to 
your father’s camp, June.” 

“Your offer accepted with thanks,” 
she replied. 

'RyjO MILES ever seemed shorter 
^ than the two Dave walked with 
June McElroy. He found himself 
wishing that she lived further away. 

“Why not come into camp and 
meet my father?” June asked, when 
the mine buildings were finally in 
sight. 

“I’d really like to,” Dave said. 
“But I’m afraid I’ll have to get back 
to my cabin. I forgot to lock the 
gate, and by now I suppose a mob 
of monkey-pups have invaded the 
place.” 

June made an obvious effort to 
conceal her disappointment. “Then 
could you come to dinner — say, 
about two days from now? That cor- 
responds to our Sunday, and father 
won’t be working. In the afternoon 
would be about right.” 

“I certainly will. And I’m warning 
you that I’m going to make a pig 
of myself. As a cook I’m a good — 
quili-pod farmer.” 

The girl laughed. “I won’t be too 
critical of your eating habits, then. 
The cook we have at camp is good — 
even admits it himself ... .Well, 
good-night, Dave.” 

He nodded wistfully. “Good-night, 
June.” 

He watched her until the shad- 
dowed vegetation hid her from view. 
Then, at a trot, he hurried back to 
his cabin, mentally estimating the 
amount of damage that might have 
been done by the monkey-pups while 
he was gone. There was a warm 
place where his heart had been. 

June burst in on her father with 



an abruptness that made him choke 
on the mouthful of coffee he had 
be.en in the process of swallowing. 
He coughed, recovered, and made an 
effort to look stern. 



«*W7HERE IN space have you 
been? I was starting to get 



worried.” 

“I was just exploring a little. 
Dad,” she replied soothingly. “And 
I met the nicest man! He’s a quili- 
pod farmer, and has a small place 
beyond the forest. I’ve invited him 
for dinner Sunday. You’ll like him.” 

“Seems to me that you and your 
twin sister can find men wherever 
you go,” John McElroy grunted. 

“Where is May?” June asked, 
glancing at the table. She noted that 
May’s plate had not been used. 

“I’d like to know mysel f .” 
McElroy gestured with his coffee 
cup. “You can’t expect me to keep 
tabs on you two and run a mine at 
the same time. May told me she was 
going to look for you, and that’s the 
last I’ve seen of her. No doubt she’s 
found a man, too. 

June pinched his cheek and then 
sat down to eat. Later, crossing the 
camp to the cabin she shared with 
her sister, she stopped at the sound 
of May’s voice. She. glanced around 
quickly, and then her eyes widened. 

It was night By this time, but nu- 
merous floodlights made the area 
about the camp almost as bright as 
day. Thus June knew there could be 
nothing wrong with her eyes. She 
was looking at the very same man 
who had just walked her home ! And 
he was with May! 

Quick tears stung June’s eyes. So 
that was why he had said he wanted 
to return to his cabin instead of 
coming into camp. He had gone to 
meet May. The black-hearted brute! 
June told herself she would never 
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speak to him again. 

“Oh, June!” May called out.- 
“Where are you? I want you to meet 
Mr. Bradley.” 

June bit her lip and drew deeper 
into the shadows where she stood. 
How .could he stand there, waiting 
to be introduced, when he had al- 
ready met her? Abruptly she 
whirled and ran into the darkness 
beyond the floodlights. 

“I can’t find my sister,” May 
McElroy told Chuck, when she re- 
turned after a short search. “But 
here is my father. Dad meet Chuck 
Bradley. He's a quill-pod farmer and 
does some trading on the side. 1 hap- 
pened to stumble across his farm 
by accident, while looking for June.” 

John McElroy grinned and 
pumped Chuck’s hand. “So May has 
found a man, top, eh? My daughters . 
seem to have a special knack for 
that. Stay for dinner?”. 

“Wish I could,” Chuck said.. “But 
I didn’t arrange my cabin for a leave 
and ought to go back to keep an eye 
on things. I just came to see May 
home safely.” 

“Well, then, why not come for 
dinner two days from now?” 
McElroy suggested. “June has a 
friend coming herself.” 

“I’ll be glad to,” Chuck said. 
“Thanks, and good-night.” 

“Good-night!” May and her father 
returned. 

“He’s marvelous!'* May breathed, 
when Chuck had gone. 

“Seems that June has found a boy- 
friend, too,” McElroy said. He told 
her what he knew of the matter. 

“That’s hitting on all jets!” May 
laughed. Then she sobered. “But 
where is June?” 

McElroy shrugged baffledly. “She 
must be around somewhere.” 

May went in to eat. Later she 
found June in the cabin they shared 



together. June seemed to be sleep- 
ing, but May shook her into atten- 
tion and began eagerly to regale her 
with the story of her meeting with 
Chuck. 

“I am not the slightest bit inter- 
ested.” June broke in coldly. With 
that she turned her back on the bed 
and to all appearances became a Mar- 
tian mummy. 

Puzzled and hurt, May prepared 
for sleep. She couldn’t understand 
. June’s attitude. It couldn’t be jeal- 
ousy. for June had apparently found 
an interesting young man as well. 
Then what was wrong? 

P FHE SHORTNESS of Titanian 
days was something Dave had 
often cursed, but now he found him- 
self cursing their length. It seemed 
that the day on which he was to 
have dinner 'with June and her fath- 
er would never come. 

He walked the area about his cab- 
in until he wore several different 
paths in the ground. He got his best 
clothes out of the trunk and meticu- 
lously dusted and pressed them. And 
during the time that remained, he 
lay in the hammock and thought of 
all the brilliant and witty remarks 
he was going to make at the table. 

At last the fateful day arrived. 
Dave dressed carefully, then locked 
up the cabin. As he came out of the 
gate, a group of monkey-pups 
howled and bolted at sight of him 
in the unfamiliar clothing. Dave ig- . 
nored them, as befitted a dignified 
gentleman of fashion. Securing the 
gate, he walked briskly into the for- 
est. 

When Dave reached the mining 
camp, he saw. the figure of a girl 
crme walking- to meet him. He rec- 
ognized June — or thought he did. 

. She was wearing a gay neosilk dress 
which brought out her prettiness in 
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a way that had only been hinted at 
by the breeches and surcoat she had 
worn before. Dave felt suddenly 
awkward under her smiling gaze as 
he approached. 

May had been waiting a little 
anxiously. She had begun to fear 
that Chuck wouldn’t come. 

“You’re a little late,” she chided 
teasingly. 

“I didn’t want to be too early, 
June,” Dave said, with a grin. “You 
remember what I said about making 
a pig of myself. If I came too early 
I’d really look — ” He broke off at 
the curious change of expression on 
the girl’s face. Her lips were tremb- 
ling and her eyelids were blinking 
rapidly in a futile attempt to keep 
back tears. 

“Why, June!” he gasped. “What 
is the matter?” 

This second repetition of her sis- 
ter’s name was like a twist of the 
knife which May felt . had been 
plunged into her. The two-timing 
scoundrel! So that was why June 
hadn’t spoken to her for the past 
few days! June had known him all 
the time, but had kept it a secret to 
avoid competition. And finding her 
secret was out, she had acted like a 
petulant child out of sheer spite. 

But more than that, Chuck had 
never once mentioned that he knew 
June. He had been just as willing to 
keep their acquaintance hidden. May 
came to the humiliating conclusion 
that she had been used for a fool. 

“June, what—” 

“Don’t speak to me, you brute!” 
May cried. Whirling, she turned and 
ran, sobbing. 

Dave stared after her, utterly be- 
wildered by what had happened. 
June had looked for all the world 
as though he had slapped her in the 
face. What could he possibly have 
cl^ne to hurt her? 



“Ah, there you are !” a hearty 
voice said. 

Dave turned to see a- robust, gray- 
haired man approach. Who was this, 
he wondered. 

“Hope I haven’t kept you waiting 
long,” John McElroy said. “But you 
should have come right up to the 
main cabin. Chuck. We aren’t much 
on formality here.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Dave said. 
“My name isn’t Chuck.” 

“Eh? That’s what May told me.” 
“May? I’m afraid I don’t know 
anyone by that name. And might I 
ask who you are?” 

McElroy frowned a moment, then 
threw back his head and laughed. 
“You youngsters! Always kidding! 
Well, if you want to pretend you 
weren’t introduced to me two days 
ago, I’m willing to play along.” 

“But I wasn’t here two days ago,” 
Dave answered in growing perplexi- 
ty. “What is this all about anyway?” 
McElroy scowled. “A joke’s a 
joke, but this is going a little too 
far. Of course you were here two 
days ago. I saw you just as plain as 
I can see you now. Even shook hands, 
with you — though right now I’m 
wondering why I bothered.” 

Dave’s patience, already strained 
by the incident with May, was be- 
ginning to crack. “I’m sorry, ;but I 
never saw you before in my life!” 
he snapped. 

“All right — you can have it that 
way, if you insist on it.” McElroy 
drew himself up grimly. “And as far 
as I’m concerned, that dinner date 
is off. You can go, young man!” 

Not trusting himself to say anoth- 
er word,. Dave stalked off. -What a 
fine ending for all his hopes and 
plans! Snubbed by June and insulted 
by her father — the identity of the 
latter having just become clear. 
What had gotten into them? He felt 
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positive he had said nothing offen- 
sive where June was concerned. As 
for her father insisting he had been 
at the camp before, he knew very 
well he hadn’t been. The old man 
evidently had a jet or two missing. 

Dave shook his head morosely. 
Women caused nothing but trouble. 
From now on, he told himself, he’d 
stick close to his farm and not have 
another thing to do with them. 

June crossed the camp toward the 
main cabin, her forehead puckered 
in a wondering frown. May had just 
come running into their room, sob- 
bing and refusing to volunteer an 
explanation. June intended to ask 
her father what the trouble was. 

“May! Hope I’m not late." 

June turned to see Chuck come 
striding toward her. She stiffened 
angrily. He had called her May, the 
beast! She knew him in his true 
light now. 

“I’m sorry if I kept you waiting,” 
Chuck said. 

“No, indeed,” June returned icily. 
“I’m the last person in the System 
who would be waiting for you." 

/pHUCK/ STARED, his features 
blank with shock. “May, wha..- 
what — ” 

“Don’t call me May! I’ve • found 
out all about you and my sister — 
and I’m through with you!" June 
tilted her small chin, glared devas- 
tatingly, and swept away. 

Chuck scratched the back of his- 
neck in baffled distress. What in the 
world was the matter? Why, he had 
never met May’s sister! 

~ And then the wrathful figure of 
John McElroy appeared. McElroy 
had heard the voices and had come 
to investigate. 

“You!” McElroy snapped. “What 
are you doing back here? Didn’t you 
hear me tell you to go?” 



“But... but I just came!" Chuck 
said. “You didn’t tell me any- 
thing — ” 

“I,” McElroy said with terrible 
solemnity, “have already taken more 
from you than any man could stand.” 
He began rolling up his sleeves. 
“Now I’m going to give you three 
seconds to clear out of here. If 
you’re not gone by then, I'm going 
to break every bone in. your body!” 

Shaking his head in the manner of 
one who has witnessed the starkly 
incredible, Chuck turned and plod- 
ded away. Nothing made any sense. 
It seemed ' that everyone on Titan — 
or those at the mining camp, at least 
— had suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason at all, gone completely mad. . 

Chuck stumbled 'and bumped 
through the forest. He walked with- 
out paying the slightest attention to 
where he was going. He wasn't aware 
that his steps were taking him a con- 
siderable distance from his little 
farm. 

Once he paused to glance dully 
about him. He saw a cabin with a 
field of bright quili-pods almost di- 
rectly ahead. Taking for granted 
tha they were his own, he lowered 
his chin to his chest again and con- 
tinued on. The cabin was the only 
comfort he had left. No woman 
would ever again entice him away. 

Y^RESENTLY he reached the 
^ fence around the cabin and 
pushed open the gate. He wondered 
how the gate had become unlocked, 
but he didn't care. Nothing mattered 
anymore. 

He wasn’t even surprised when he 
saw a figure seated in the doorway 
of the cabin. The other held a bottle 
in one hand. When he saw Chuck, 
he raised the bottle quickly to his 
lips. 

Chuck nodded bleakly. “That’s me ' 
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in about one minute,” he muttered. 
"The reflection-plants 6eem to have 
developed a new technique.” 

There was a gasping sound. "It 
talks 1” the figure in the doorway 
exclaimed. “What will those blasted 
reflection-plants be doing next? Or 
is it the whiskey?” 

“I’m not an illusion of any re- 
flection-plant!” Chuck snapped. “Of 
couse I talk.” 

"You just have to be an illusion,” . 
Dave insisted. “I know I’m real, so 
you can’t be.” 

“And I know I’m real. We can’t 
both be real, unless — hey!” Chuck 
yelled in sudden realization. He had 
found the answer to the strange be- 
havior of May and her father. It 
explained' everything. 

But it was too incredible to be- 
lieve. It was impossible! 

Chuck walked forward slowly and 
reached out a hand. He had to find 
out whether the image was real or 
not, or think he was going insane. 

He caught the other by the shoul- 
der. And his hand held something. 
It was actually a shoulder! 

“He’s real!” Chuck yelled. 

Dave dropped the bottle he was 
holding, and whiskey gurgled over 
the ground. His face was pale. His 
eyes stood out like toes out of worn 
socks. 

"Ch-Chuck?” he whispered. “Is... 
is that you?” 

"Dave!" 

The monkey-pup twins who hap- 
pened to be peering through the gate 
at that moment were . treated to an 



unusual sight. It was that of two 
grown men, pummeling each other 
and shouting at the top of their 
lungs. 

All doubts now gone, Dave and 
Chuck settled down to the business 
of learning each other’s movements 
from the time they had been togeth- 
er last, to the present. Dave pro- 
duced another bottle so that the con- 
versation would be facilitated. It 
was his cabin. 

Some time later they knew all 
there was to know regarding their 
individual adventures, beginning 
with Madeline and ending with May, 
June, and John McElroy.- Dave 
threw the empty bottle at the two 
monkey-pups in the gate. The crea- 
tures fled, but returned a moment 
later to carry away the bottle and 
sample what remained of its con- 
tents. 

“Well, the mystery is cleared up,” 
Chuck said. “It was simply a case of 
mistaken identities. The girls 
thought we were the same person, 
since neither of us knew the other 
was here. And we thought the girls 
were the 'same person, since they 
forgot to mention they were twins.” 

Dave rose to his feet. “It’s not too 
late to patch things up with the 
girls. We can talk, can’t we?” 

.“Yes. but — ” 

“Then we can explain about the 
mix-up. Come on, let’s go.” 

“You’re right!” Chuck grinned, 
bouncing erect. "Lead on, brother, 
lead on!” 

THE END 



A BRACADABRA is quite a long, queer 
word, but one that we have all heard 
many times, especially from small boys and 
girls who are pulling' some magic trick. It 
is a magical formula used by the Gnostics 
of the sect of Basilides in calling the aid of 
the helpful spirits in the fight against dis- 
ease and misfortune. This word has been 
found on Abraxas stones which were worn 



as amulets. A Gnostic physician, Serenus 
Sammonicus, gave particular instructions 
as to its magic use in cursing ills, and his 
words spread beyond the Gnostics into 
modern times Now days the word is used 
playfully by children and is applied con- 
temptuously to complicated, unscientific 
theories. i . . . .Sandy Miller 
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The EYE of the WORLD 



By Alexander Blade 



Men had failed to thwart the plans 
of the evil NtlS.tVV£EK, Ejeeasnse all men were 
slaves to its power — all, that is, but one 
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LLAN BURGESS’ thoughts 
were haunted by the memory of 
losing eighty men on an African ex- 
pedition. He knew that every one of 
them had been killed, he had seen 
them die himself. But then he met a 
strange woman, Madame Lasanda, 
who seemed to have the strange abil- 
ity to not only read his mind — but 



also the past and future. It was 
Madame Lasanda who convinced 
Allan Burgess,- much to Jus horror 
that the eighty men he thought had 
been killed were in actuality still 
alive — held captive by a terrible 'pow- 
er deep within an immense mountain 
from whose side glistened a brilliant 
jewel — the eye of the world. 

Burgess decided to return to Africa 
to solve the mystery, for he knew he 
would never rest until he found out 
if wnat Madame Lasanda had said 




Val Pakkerman felt himself suddenly drawn 
backward by grasping tentacles of flame ao 
he stood in front of the statue. He fought 
to tear himself away, but it was useless. 
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was ^rue. He met, seemingly by ac- 
cident, Sue Carson, famed as the 
"Yippee” girl in the entertainment 
world. Burgess, along with his close 
friend, Jimmy Ruggles, commandeers 
her private plane, and with the girl 
aboard, takes off for the Dark Conti- 
nent. * 

They finally reach the great mys- 
tery mountain with its jewel eye star- 
ing out over the world, and Burgess 
leaves Jimmy and Sue in the ship and 
parachutes down to the mountain. 

He finds a weird world inside it, 
and to his astonishment, finds his 
men still alive, recruited as guards 
for an evil power that calls itself the 
Scravvzek. This dread power speaks 
through the lips of a famed scientist 
who had vanished from America, a 
Dr. Val Pakkerman. Burgess secretly 
adopts the roll of one of the members 
of the guard and vows to subdue the 
power that threatens to engulf the 
world. 

In the meantime, Sue Carson and 
Jimmy Ruggles have landed the ship 
and returned to the mountain on foot, 
in the company of a native boy, 
known as Buni. They also get inside 
the mountain, and after a perilous 
scrape with the guards, meet up with 
Allan Burgess once more. 

Back in America, Madame Lasanda 
is shown to be a mystery figure, 
wielding fingers of influence for in- 
vestigation of the mystery mountain 
for purposes that only she is aware 
of. She, in the company of certain 
political figures, is conspiring for 
the fate of the world. 

As the first installment ends, Bur- 
gess, back in the mystery mountain, 
has seen finally, Val Pakkerman, the 
famed scientist, and the terrible force 
of the Scravvzek ruling through the 
scientist’s body. You can pick up the 
story now as Allan, Jimmy, and Sue. 



are traveling on the glide-walk and 
discussing the evil Scravvzek. Allan 
is worried, saying: 




“We’d better do a little praying of 
our own,” Allan said a moment later. 
A patch of light had appeared. The 
glide-walk would coast through it 
soon. It was a good time to be on the 
alert. One never knew when the other 
dwellers of these caves might step 
aboard the walk. 

HHHE LIGHT passed over them. 

Theygot a fleeting sight of an 
opening that led down an incline 
toward one of the cavern rooms Allan 
had seen before. There were no signs 
of Green Coats or White Sharks. 
Traffic was light at this hour. Allan 
knew that Sully’s staff must still be 
resting. 

Jimmy, who had been over some 
of this ground before, now observed 
that ths was the path he had taken 
back to the Glass Arena after his first 
runaway ride. The glimpse also re- 
vealed a return walk above their 
heads. The track and rollers were vi- 
sible. The walk was gliding along in 
the opposite direction from their 
own. This answered a question that 
had been heckling Allan ever since 
they boarded. He couldn’t conceive of 
all the traffic flowing in one direc- 
tion only, unless a man’s trip to the 
Black River and beyond was to be his 
last and final journey. 

The discovery of the return walk 
overhead also served as a warning to 
keep their voices lwo. A man might 
be crossing over them at any time, 
catching snatches of their conversa- 
tion. 

A few more openings into the 
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brighter caverns swept by. They saw 
a spacious kitchen, where a few 
Rocky Chests were busy., stirring 
soup and slicing long loaves of brown 
bread. They caught sight of a gar- 
ment factory of sorts. A white Shark 
was counting a batch of new uni- 
forms, and three of his assistants were 
bringing out armloads of new gar- 
ments. 

“There’s strategy for you,” Allan 
commented. “Sully has taken a beat- 
ing, and his ego has suffered. * He 
needs a facelifting in the eyes of the 
others. So he’s passing out a few fa- 
vors ro get himself back on the pe- 
destal. Fresh uniforms. We’ll see 
more of those.” 

“An’ we better see them before they 
see us,” Jimmy added. 

After another interval of darkness, 
their rolling walk brought them along' 
side a wide underground river. 

The dark ceiling that arched over 
the water emitte a faint purplish 
light. The waters could be seen, flow- 
ing swiftly, rippling with nervous 
lines of dark blue and purple. So this 
was the Black River, a sort of divid- 
ing line... 

“It was along here that I first saw 
Pakkerman,” Jimmy declared, trying 
to look around the curve ahead. 

“I thought you got off at the stop' 
back yonder,” 

“I first got off somewhere up 
ahead — I think ” Jimmy added, 
slightly dizzy over it all.” “Then I 
must have got on the return walk 
above us for part of the trip back. Or 
else this thing goes in circles.” 

Sue declared, “I’ve been going in 
spirals ever since I boarded. Doesn’t 
anyone ever come around to take up 
tickets?” 

“It’s a lotta free ride, whether you 
come or go,” Jimmy said. “Who d'ya 
reckon ever set this business up in the 
first place, Captain? You know Sully 



wouldn’t have the know-how for a job 

like this.” _ 

Allan knew that Sully and the crew 
had nothing to do with it. The power 
of the Scrawzek had been applied 
here. The black tunnel, the grading 
along the bank of the Black River, 
and the short low bridge that now 
loomed just ahead — these were evi- 
dences of a power that could move 
mountains with magic fingertips. Ob- 
viously, the walk wasn’t being over- 
burdened with traffic these days. But 
it may have been in operation 
through many busier years — or cen- 
turies — who knew? 

Now they were gliding across the 
bridge. The return walk was visible 
over their heads. And a few feet high- 
er, the arched ceiling over the river 
could be seen. 

ALLAN reached down over the 
edge of the walk and managed 
to touch the surface of the water. 
Warm, swiftly flowing. Rippling with 
blue light. And rather inviting, he 
thought. If he hadn’t had more urgent 
business ahead, he’d have been tempt- 
ed to stop for a swim. 

He wondered about the river’s ele- 
vation, as compared with Bunjojop 
Lake. He felt sure that the glide-walk 
bad taken them many feet downward 
since they had come away from the 
Red Room. 

The gliding walk carried them into 
another black tunnel whose narrow 
walls were close enough to bump 
Allan’s elbows if he wasn’t careful. 
The river was left behind. Again 
pitch blackness. 

“Still there, Sue?” 

“Present” 

“Scared?” 

“A little,” said Sue. “I keep think- 
ing, how do we know but what this 
walk will pitch us over a cliff sooner 
or later. When it gets too black to see 
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anything, how do we know but what 
we’ll drop into a hopper that will 
grind us into hamburger or some- 
thing?” 

.“Hamburger!” Jimmy gasped. “I'm 
so hungry I’m about to faint.. When 
do we eat? If ever.” 

Sue shuddered. “I can’t stand con- 
versations that end on if ever. As long 
as we have this lunch that Gallagher 
packed for us, we can’t start starv- 
ing. Why don’t we eat, Captain? I 
don’t want Jimmy to faint here in the 
dark. He might roll off the glide- 
walk.” 

“Yeah, an’ • five miles later you'd 
miss me.” 

Farther on, they found a lighted 
station of sorts. It was one of the 
thousands of rambling caverns, but it 
was brightly lighted and furnished 
with a bench. And there was drink- 
ing water. 

While Allan and Jimmy speculated 
over the distance they had come, Sue 
spread the lunch. She sniffed to dis- 
cover that Gallagher had included a 
bottle of liquor. She promptly dis- 
carded it. 

“The banquet is served, gentlemen. 
Fall to.” 

Allan wished there was some way 
to employ a guide. He wanted some 
assurance that they were going in the 
right direction. He had begun to fear 
that they might have passed the “mir- 
rors of the world” somewhere in the 
dark. 

“Here comes a guide now,” Jimmy 
whispered. His sharp ears had caught 
the sounds of voices > approaching. 
“Now I wonder who—” 

“Back into the shadows!” Allan 
commanded. “It’s someone on the 
glide-walk. Maybe a search party. 
Hide! Take no chances!” 

Sue picked up the lunch things like 
lightning. Jimmy accounted for two 
sandwiches in the scramble for cover. 



Allan gathered Sue and Jimmy 
back into a shadowed pasage and 
there they waited, huddled close, as 
the voices approached. 

CHAPTER XXX 

TN HER studio in the Garmond 
■*" Building, Maple City, U. S. A., 
Madam Lasanda raised her heavy eye- 
lids. It must be growing late. She was 
sitting at her table. A cup of tea rest- 
ed by her hand. She. took a sip and 
found that it had grown cold. She 
must have dozed. ' 

Before her eyes the copper statue 
stood, lighted. Mysterious, little 
Ksentajaiboa ! He was waving his 
arm, and the rhythmic light was com- 
ing and going from the base upon 
which he stood-. Patient little fellow. 
Wave after wave after wave. 

Of course, he was always there. 
Always ready to serve. Always ready 
to listen to her thoughts or give back 
to her some weird impressions that 
somehow came from far away. 

She sipped a little of her cold tea 
and sighed sleepily. She ! rose, 
turned to one of ' the dark mirrors, 
and touched her hair with a comb. 
Strangely, she recalled a pretty 
compliment that Val Pakkerman once 
paid her. He had loved her beautiful 
hair. 

The light reflected in the mirror 
caught her attention. Ksentajaiboa! 
He was surely trying to attract her 
attention. 

She turned back to him, gazing, 
wondering whether to arouse herself 
and listen to his faint messages yet 
tonight. It was late. She should be 
going home. 

Again she sat before him. And sud- 
denly she was alert. Some strange 
vibrations reached her. She raised her 
dark eyebrows. 

“What is it? ..... What is it?” 
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She allowed her heavy lids to fall 
closed for a moment. Not with sleep- 
iness. With a mood. A mood that 
responded to the light of the Egyp- 
tian fire tender. His quiet, intense 
fluttering whispers began to pene- 
trate. Not as audible whispers; 
rather as whispered images. The 
light came and went. . . The delicate 
images took shape in her mind 
through some fragile sense that was 
neither sight nor sound 

Mist... A purple cliff;.. Mist Be- 
yond the cliff that stretched away... 

She was standing on the brink of 
the purple cliff. 

The blue waters of the lake below 
the cliff were invisible through the 
mist. 

The waters were pounding away 
at the cliff ceaselessly. They were 
wearing it away. Slowly it was 
giving way. Soon it would cave in. 
The ground under her feet would be 
eaten away, and she would fall... 
and everyone on the cliff would fall 
to their death... Mas3 destruction 
was coming. St-on, soon... 

But she did not wait. She saw. She 
knew. And she wasn’t obliged to stay 
on the cliff while death approached. 
For she was a graceful bird with 
Strong wings. 

She was a graceful bird whose 
sharp eyes could see through the 
mist that lay upon the lake. 

She flew from the edge of the cliff 
and winged her way over the wide 
blue waters. Her destination was 
somewhere beyond the mist. She 
could see it now. Distant hills, tower- 
ing above the other side of the lake. 

But as she flew, a flock of ugly 
brown buzzards swooped down and 
tried to fly with her. They had the 
talons of buzzards, and they cawed 
like crows, and scolded like sparrows. 
And they spoke of mirrors. Well, 
they were a quarrelsome flock. But 



they wanted to' fly- with her. She 
could guide them. 

Together they flew. She watched 
them, winging beside her.. Vultures, 
they were, biding their time. 

They refrained from molesting her 
until they approached the hills at the 
far side of the lake. Now she was 
about to alight. This was her destina- 
tion. 

They pounced upon her, meaning 
to kill her. . . They caught her. Their 
talons tore into her flesh. . . 

Madam Lasanda’s eyes opened. 

She stared through the dim fire of 
the little Ksentajaiboa. Had she 
fallen asleep again? Was it only a 
dream? Or was it a message? 

(C*HE ROSE, waiked uneasily 
^ about the room, allowing her eyes 
to dwell upon the jeweled murals on 
her walls. It was always a restoring 
thing to do— to rest her eyes upon 
the panorama. The fanciful Oriental 
minarets usually lifted her out of 
her he ivy thoughts. There was some- 
thing fairy-like about the little jewels 
that gleamed at her from the windows 
of the painted mosques. A soothing 
effect. 

The effect didn’t come. There was 
something disturbing. A single dia- 
mond was glaring back at her too 
harshly. 

She turned and snapped off the 
Ksentajaiboa. Now there would be 
less reflected light. Yes, the cold 
blaze from the diamond softened. She 
narrowed her eyes, trying to convince 
herself — 

It was still there. More in her mind 
than in actual picture, she thought. 
A lingering image. It was not a dia- 
mond, it was an eye — the eye of one 
of those vultures that wanted to fly 
with her. 

She shook her head. It must have 
been the tea. Or the air in this room 
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was too close. She would hurry home. 
She reached for her coat. 

The doorbell sounded. 

Who could be ringing at this hour? 
It was nearly midnight. 

“It’s Martin, of course,” she said to 
herself. Martin had no doubt been 
waiting for the past hour to chauffeur 
her home. Quiet, patient little Mar- 
tin. 

She went to the door, opened it an 
inch, and gave a little lisp of surprise. 
It was Mayor Channing. 

“You again! Well,” she said, 
opening the door a little wider. 

“I tried to get you at your resi- 
dence, Madam Lasanda. You’ll pardon 
me,” he was fairly panting, and he 
paused to get his breath. “When you 
didn’t arrive home as expected I de- 
cided to try here.” 

The odd nervousness in his man- 
ner as he faced her was something he 
had acquired during their earlier con- 
ference, she- thought. The inter- 
vening hours had hardly restored his 
poise. — " 

“It’s too late for me to invite you 
in,” Madam Lasanda said. 

“I’ll be brief. I’m flying to Africa. 
Tonight. Some of the boys and I. Will 
you go with us?” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“We want you to come along, I 
told the boys all the things you said. 
They’re convinced that you — ” 

“That I deserve a license to tell 
fortunes?” . 

“License, of course! A trivial de- 
tail. We didn’t even discuss the mat- 
ter. But on this Africa business, 
they’re convinced that you know 
whereof you speak.” 

Madam Lasanda smiled. Convinced, 
were they? “You put it nicely.” 

“You could lead us where we want 
to go. They wanted me to urge 
you — ” 



“And you were so sure I didn’t de- 
serve a license!” 

“Forget the license!' We’ll print up 
a whole barrel full of licenses for 
you. We’ll advertise your racket — -I 
mean your gift — at the city’s expense 
if you say so. But please, in heaven’s 
name. This is urgent. The boys and I 
are hot on this notion of going. Well, 
what about it?” 

She smiled cynically, glancing past 
him at the darkness of the hallway. 
“I can imagine how I would be, fly- 
ing with a lot of quarrelsome birds.” 
“ Quarrelsome birds? You’ve never 
even met the boys, have you? They’re 
a fine, sociable gang.” 

She tried to put the dream out of 
her mind. “I’d be an enemy from the 
start. You know it.” 

“We’ll take our chances.” 

“You’ve thought it through?” 

“Oh, the boys have guessed that 
you might try to sabotage our plans 
any way you can, short of crashing 
the plane.” He winked as if to be- 
little any worries. “Think nothing of 
it.” 

“You’re giving me the benefit of 
the doubt,” Madam Lasanda said 
caustically. “ But if you think I can 
guide you to the mountain that’& 
calling you, you’re quite right.” 
“Then you’ll go ?” 

She was looking in the distance 
again. “I wonder what I might accom- 
plish. . .” She thought of Val Pakker- 
man... “All right,. I’ll be at the air- 
port in two hours.” 

CHAPTER XXXI 

/'"’HESTER Bandyworth and four 
Green Coats had been the first 
party to start out after the rest 
period. Bandyworth’s blood was 
boiling. Not entirely with anger: He 
still chafed, at the mention of losing 
his uniform, for both the ex-captain 
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and that funny faced Jimmy Ruggles 
had dealt him a generous handout of 
embarrassment. 

Bandyworth was boiling with in- 
dignation. But that wasn’t all. A 
wave of ambition had also sent his 
temperature soaring. 

“Next to Sully, we take our orders 
from you, Bandy,” one of the Green 
Coats had said just before they 
mounted the glide-walk. “After the 
way you trapped the captain and 
Ruggles, you’re our man.” 

“Me too,” another Green Coat 
agreed. “You got ’em. It was Sully 
that let ’em get away.” 

Bandy acknowledged their compli- 
ments. “If I pull a reward out of this 
deal, you fellows can split half of it 
among the four of you.” 

That was generous enough, and the 
Green Coats knew it. Bandy had to 
hush them a moment later. They were 
gliding along through the dark tun- 
nel. Fine transportation, but it had its 
drawbacks. One couldn’t talk aloud 
without running the risk of being 
heard. All along the inky black walls 
were little alcoves — if one knew 
where to find them. The fellow who 
knew his way through this midnight 
tour could step off and wait in silence 
until he heard someone come along. 

However, it wasn’t likely that the 
ex-captain and his sidekick would 
know about these. If they stopped off 
it would more likely be at one of the 
lighted stations. 

Bandyworth rubbed his bruised eye. 
His encounter with Jimmy Ruggles 
on the balcony had changed the com- 
plexion of his right peeper. He could 
have used a beefsteak to advantage. 
Well, as long as he was riding 
through the dark the boys would for- 
get that he was wearing a shiner. 

He’d make Jimmy Ruggles eat 
gravel for that, though, when he got a 
chance. He’d have done it with stones 



when the two captives were flounder- 
ing in the pit. But the Scravvzek had 
come too soon and cut that party 
short. 

He muttered bitter words at the 
thought of the ex-captain slamming 
that rock at him. Sheer luck that he 
hadn’t folded up from that blow. The 
Scrawzek’s invisible hand must have 
been over the whole gang, protecting 
them, he decided. They’d all come 
through the war with the Bunjojops 
almost unscratched. 

“Whatcha whistlin’ about, Bandy?” 
one of the Green. Coats asked. 

“Thinkin’ how I’d like to bust that 
ex-captain's ribs right through his 
backbone.” 

“That ain’t the way Sully wants it 
done, is it?” 

“Not if I heard him right,” said an- 
other Green Coat. “I thought he gave 
you a plan — ” 

“Q u i e t,” Bandyworth ordered. 
“Wait till we get into the light and 
we’ll talk it over.” 

Minutes later they crossed the inky 
Black River and coasted on into the 
narrowing tunnel that would take 
them, very soon, into the vast cham- 
ber of the world’s mirrors. 

“Station aheau,” Bandyworth said. 
“We’ll stop off for a drink of water 
and a minute’s rest before we walk 
in on the mirrors.” 

'T’HE PATCH of light came sweep- 
ing ever the surface of the walk. 
Bandy’s four companions became 
visible as blotches of darkness with 
highlights of green spreading over 
their shoulders. Then the full light 
reached them. They stepped off the 
glide-walk and onto the solid gravel 
floor. Bandy followed them. 

Bandy strode across the end of the 
station room and bent down to take a 
drink from a small spring that bub- 
bled out of the wall. 
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“What do I smell?” one of the 
Green Coats said with a suspicious 
sniff. 

The others joined the sniff. “Food,” 
someone said. “They must have 
stopped off here for lunch recently. 
I think we’re on the trail.” 

The skeptic of the group guessed 
that it was probably Doc Pakkerman’s 
trail and not the ex-captain’s. How, 
he asked, would the ex-captain know 
there was any reason to. come back 
into this world beyond the Black 
River? 

“He could have heard the Scravvzek 
speak of it,’’ Bandyworth said, look- 
ing up from the spring. “Or he could 
have tried following the Scravvzek 
when the. thing- walked, off on Pakker- 
man’s legs. If there’s been any lunch- 
ing done here — ” 

. _ Bandyworth stopped, noticing that 
one of the Green Coats had picked 
up a liquor bottle. 

“Where’d you get that?” 

“Found it here beside the bench.” 

“What’s in it?” 

“Lava bubbles— General Snoozey’s 
favorite drink.” The Green Coat took 
a swig and passed it to his neighbor. 
“Uh-yum !” 

“Gallagher’s bottle.” Bandyworth 
was touchy over- the discovery. He 
had wondered why the others weren’t 
crowding for a turn at the spring 
while he had monopolized it. They 
were drinking behind his back. And 
they hadn’t even reported their find 
until he discovered them. “Who found 
it?” 

“I did,” one of the Green Coats 
said, as if he thought he might receive 
a citation for his act. 

“Why the hell didn’t you say some- 
thing? The next time, you report to 
me, pronto. See? Let’s have that 
bottle.” 

Sully took a long gurgling sample. 

“That’s Gallagher’s brand, all 



right.” Bandyworth glanced around 
the station sharply. The irregular 
walls led off into dark openings that 
might have been the sleeping quarters 
of the Scravvzek, for all he knew. He 
didn’t- care to go exploring into un- 
known regions. Besides, his line of 
.reasoning told him that the bottle 
pointed the way ahead. “How was 
that bottle lying when you found it? 
Here, put it back just the way you 
found it.” 

The Green Coat obeyed. Bandy- 
worth studied the matter. He paced 
across to the gravel path that paral- 
leled the moving walk. He sighted 
across. Then he nodded. 

“Just as I thought.” 

"What do you make of it, Bandy?” 

TD^ANDYWORTH cast his eyes 
toward the shadowed openings 
among the sections of walls before he 
answered. Then he nodded 'more con- 
fidently. 

“Yes, I know what’s happened here, 
boys. It was this way. Captain Bur- 
gess and Ruggles must have contacted 
Gallagher hours ago when they first 
entered these mountains. They must 
have learned he had access to food. 
They guessed that he was a pushover. 
So, after they got away from us at the 
pit, they went back to him and put 
the strong arm on him. They made 
him get food and drink for them. 
Then they put him on the glide-walk 
and got on with him, and they were 
off for the races. As long as they 
could keep Gallagher, they’d feel 
safer about finding their' way back. 

“By the time they reached this spot, 
they stopped off to eat before they 
took the run on in to the mirrors. 
Then they must have heard us com- 
ing. So they picked up and left in a 
hurry.” 

“How do you get that?” 

“Because Gallagher didn’t empty 
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his bottle. In fact, he had barely start- 
ed on it. If they’d had all the time 
they wanted, he’d have killed it before 
he budged. And then he might not 
have been able to oudge.” 

The Green Coats might have agreed 
to this theory. But the skeptic among 
them shook his head. “Why would 
Gallagher have left the bottle here? 
Bandy, you know he wouldn’t have 
done that. No matter how fast they 
jumped aboard, he’d have held onto 
that bottle.” 

“Boys, we’ve poked plenty of fun 
at Gallagher,” Bandy replied, lower- 
ing his tone, “but in this case we'll 
have to give him .credit. He left the 
bottle to show us the trail.” 

“You don’t mean it,” said the skep- 
tic. He picked up the bottle and took 
a drink, and shook his head. 

“He probably got just one good 
swig,” said Bandy, “like this.”; Then 
Bandy took the bottle and went 
through the actions of striding to- 
ward the glide-walk, taking one deep 
drink, corking the bottle and sliding 
it back across the gravel toward the 
bench. 

Two Green Coats jumped for it, for 
fear it would slam into the rocks and 
break. The five men parleyed over 
whether the action could be accom- 
plished that swiftly without Galla- 
gher’s attracting the attention of the 
ex-captain and Ruggles with his act. 
Each of them went through the ma- 
neuver, grabbing a quick drink and 
slinging the bottle back toward the 
bench. There were as many versions 
of the events as there were men, and 
the bottle grew emptier with each ver- 
sion. 

The five found it worth while to 
sit down and settle several points of 
difference by long-winded arguments, 
passing the bottle as they talked. 
They soon became mellow, if not sog- 
gy- 



“Boys, these shmall differences of 
opinion will not lessen our a-Iejyance 
to our good leader Bandy,” one them 
declared, and he rose as if -to deliver 
a Fourth of July oration. 

JT WAS agreed that Chester Bandy- 
A worth was to be their leader 
through thick and thin, and if he won 
the award that Sully had offered, it 
would mean an award for all of them. 

“Cut the operation,'’ said the skep- 
tic. “Bandy, you give it to us again. 
The plan, I mean. Sully’s plan for 
handing these damned gate crashers 
when we catch ’em. What we got to 
do to win new uniforms an’ a big din- 
ner?” 

“That’s the painful part of the 
story, boys,” said Bandy worth. “We 
don’t get to kill these gate crashers 
outright. Instead, we put the Scravv- 
zek poison' to ’em, and this time we’ve 
got to make it work. The Scravvzek’ll 
want to see it work. If we can get 
them doctored up right, we’ll put it 
over i.ght on . the stage of the Glass 
Arena. Give ’em each a knife an’ 
watch ’em chop the hide off of each 
other.” 

“I don’t see it,” said the skeptic. 
“That guy Jimmy Ruggles could 
never be made to fight his captain. 
You know that.” 

“I know damn' well he can. Any- 
body can be made to fight anybody, 
if they got doctored up with the 
right kind of propaganda.” 

“This I’ll believe when I see it. 
That guy was as loyal as a dog, and 
anybody knows there’s nothing in the 
world more lo; il than a dog. And 
from what I’ve seen of them together 
this time, the ex-captain is still like 
a fond father. Damn it, Bandyworth, 
you can’t split up a combination like 
that. It can’t be done.” 

“The hell it can’t. I’ve already 
started it.” 
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“How?” 

“Puttin’ a bug in Jimmy Ruggles’ 
ear.” 

“What kind o£ bug?” 

“Tellin’ him a few things about the 
ex-captain he didn’t know.” 

“What’s he say?” 

“He sort of opened his eyes.” 
“When did all this happen?” 
Bandyworth hesitated. Any men- 
tion of the contact he had made with 
Jimmy Ruggles a few hours earlier 
would bring up that certain unpleas- 
antness that went with' losing one’s 
clothes and getting one’s eye blacked. 
Bandyworth expanded his chest and 
launched a brazen lie. 

“I talked with Jimmy Ruggles, you 
know.' And when Jimmy Ruggles be- 
gan to see how many^damned dirty 
tricks the captain used to play on him, 
you shoulda seen his face. He turned 
to me and said, ‘Bandy,’ he said, ‘I 
gotta hunch you’re right. But I’m 
stuck with the captain,’ he said, ‘an’ 
I’ll have to string along till the time’s 
right. But I won’t forgit what you’ve 
told me/ he said, ‘and the first time I 
catch him pullin’ any more of his 
damned dirty tricks — ’ ” 

Jimmy Ruggles said that to you?” 
the skeptic broke in. 

“Sure. If it hadn’t been that he was 
stuck with the captain — ” 

Bandyworth broke off short. A 
rustle of footsteps from one of the 
shadowed openings at the farther^side 
of the room broke in upon the argu- 
ment. Bandy and his four Green Coats 
looked up to see Jimmy Ruggles come 
tearing out, and his fists were 
clenched for business. 

“You lowdown liar!” Jimmy Rug- 
gles yelled. “You’ll swallow those 
words, or I’ll — gosh-ding-it, I’ll do It 
anyhow !” 



CHAPTER XXXII 

A LLAN came out of the shadows 
** only half a pace behind Jimmy. 
His fists were three swings ahead of 
his thoughts. .He saw Jimmy jerk 
Bandyworth to his feet and throw a 
right to his jaw before the blow-hard 
White Shark could bat his eyes. 

“Hey! Wait a minute! Damn it, I 
was jist kiddin’ the boys — ” 

Bandy’s splutters were just enough 
to add weight to Jimmy’s punch. 
Thud! Bandy went staggering back- 
ward. Allan took a swing at his solar 
plexus as he went by. B andywor th 
collapsed quietly on the gravel floor. 

Then it was two against four. Allan 
had never seen Jimmy fight like this 
before. He was entranced to watch 
the boy work, and at times the battle 
was almost one against four, with 
Allan as an interested spectator. He 
worked from the outside. Jimmy was 
in the center of things. When a Green 
Coat went plunging in as if to settle 
Jimmy with one surprise blow, Allan 
was there to thrust the fellow off his 
pins and shove him back against the. 
wall. 

Jimmy scored a knockout on a tall 
lanky Green Coat, who gave a sad 
huff! His hands slapped the gravel, 
and his shoulders made a perfect 
stumbling block .for two more Green 
Coats who tried a center rush on Jim- 
my. Allan. drew one of them to his 
feet, swung an upper cut at him, bare- 
ly grazed his chin. The fellow came 
back as if on steel springs. He swung 
a wide one, Allan ducked it, and de- 
livered to the fellow’s breadbasket. 
The resulting “Unch!” was an inter- 
esting sound effect, and Allan worked 
the territory for two more lusty un- 
ches before the sound effects ran out. 
The fellow went down trying to say, 
“No l” but all he did was open his 
mouth like a fish. 
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The indulgence in sound effects al- 
most proved costly for Allan. One of 
the Green Coats who had already sunk 
to the floor still had a kick left in 
him, and he delivered it to advan- 
tage. Allan caught the pressure on his 
ankles, he skidded on the gravel, and 
fell across the stone bench. 

That was when Allan heard a slight 
cry of distress from Sue Carson. She 
had been watching from the shadows, 
and now she came out with a nimble 
bound, like a stage dancer imitating 
a gazelle. She raised the lunch basket 
and might have lambasted anyone, 
friend or foe, who came within her 
reach. She needn’t have bothered. 
Allan was on his toes again. The 
Green Coats who fell from Jimmy’s 
slugging fists decided not to get up. 
The Iasi: of the four was the skeptic. 
He came Allan’s way, and the look 
on his dizzy face showed that he was 
already seeing stars or planets some- 
where far beyo -d the cavern ceiling. 

“Don’t do it!” he cried to Allan 
just in time. “I’ll — ” 

He illustrated his point by simply 
dropping to the floor and stretching 
his arms out, as if this- were exactly 
the rest the doctor had ordered. He 
rolled his eyes wistfully, saw Yippee, 
and gave an unbelieving gulp just be- 
fore fainting away. 

“Nice work, Jimmy,” Allan said. 

“Thanks.” Jimmy’s eyes were large. 
“Captain you didn’t believe what that 
white-bellied rat tried to tell about 
me, didja?” 

Allan gave a dry laugh. “Don’t 
waste your breath asking silly ques- 
tions.” / 

“Thanks,” Jimmy said more com- 
fortably. 

“These birds would poison their 
own grandmothers if they had a 
chance. The amazing thing is that 
they believe one another. Let’s get 
out of here.” 



CUE HAD picked up the bottle and 
^ was swinging it like a hatchet. 
“You boys didn’t give me a chance. 
I would have conked one of those 
birds just for practice.” 

Allan had given her strict orders to 
stay back. In fact, he had whispered 
to Jimmy, right up to the last miniute 
of their hiding, to pay no attention to 
the talk. No matter what was said, 
they should remain hidden. But Ban- 
dyworth’s brazen lie had set Jimmy 
off like a trigger. 

“I still want to conk somebody,” 
Sue said looking around. 

The skeptic, lying peacefully, 
tightened his eyes. But Bandyworth 
made the mistake of uttering a hope- 
ful groan. Sue whirled and cracked 
him over the head with the bottle, 
and he went back to sleep. 

“There,” Sue said. “That will im- 
prove my disposition for all day. 
Okay, Captain, where do we go from 
here ?” 

“The glide-walk,” Allan said. “Have 
you got the lunch? This way out.” 

Once again they were coasting 
along through the narrow black tun- 
nel, wondering what adventure might 
lie before thenk They finished eating 
along the way. Jimmy admitted that 
he had been hungrier a few times in 
his life, though he couldn’t remember 
precisely when. And Allan assured 
him that he should stop eating alto- 
gether, he fought so'well on an empty 
stomach. 

Many minutes later their track car- 
ried them into view of an opening 
that was like the whole out-of-doors, 
shadowed in the deep twilight. If 
there had been people to see within 
this vast chamber of darkness, they 
could not have been seen except at 
close range. It was the mirror of the 
world that rose before them — an im- 
mense shadowy cone, like a perfect 
volcano with softly illuminated sides. 
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“We’re coming to it at last,” Allan 
said. “See it. Sue?” He touched her 
hand. 

, “I can’t say a thing,” Sue answered. 
“I'm all out of breath at the sight.” 
“It’s a volcano,” Jimmy said. “Once 
I saw some fire up at the top.” 
“Orange fire?” 

“Could have been.” 

Allan felt like a stranger entering 
a strange city in the middle of the 
night, with no streetlights or street 
signs to give him his bearings. He 
wanted to make arrangements with 
Sue and Jimmy for a central meeting 
place, for anyone could see at once 
that the spaces of this room extended 
into miles. This place deserved to be 
explored. Here, Allan knew, he would 
find some answers; 

“We’re going ‘to look into this lit- 
tle matter,” Allan said. “Woe unto 
Bandyworth or any other man that 
tries to stop us. Looks like we’re com- 
ing to the glide-walk terminal at last.” 
The approaching station could be 
seen as a platform of white concrete 
might be seen on a dark, foggy night. 
The line of gray which led down the 
incline over which the glide-walk was 
passing appeared to open into a wide 
circle around the base of the great 
volcano-like cone. From the opposite 
direction it returned to form the up- 
per level — the returning glide-walk. 

“Look, Jimmy — Sue,” Allan said. 
“It’s dark enough here by the station 
that we can fix some sort of signal 
to warn us if the search parties come 
this way. The' clatter of that bottle 
would do it. We can stretch a cord 
across the incoming glide-walk, and 
hang that lava bubble bottle on the 
end....” 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

r T T HE SIGHT that unfolded before 
Allan’s eyes at the end of the 



glide-walk was like nothing in this 
world. For a moment he forgot to 
breathe. He wondered how a blind 
man might feel, looking upon the sun 
for the first time; 

It was easy to forget that Jimmy 
and Sue had gone in another direc- 
tion. He should be 'looking for them 
— but would a blind man, having his 
first glimpse of the sun, be able to 
bring his attention back to a pair of 
companions who had gone astray? — 

What Allan was seeing was not the 
sun, nor the sky, nor anything related 
to the heavens. It. was a gigantic 
room, so large that it would seem 
there should be clouds floating along 
the ceiling. Nearly two miles high, 
he estimated. And with clouds? Sort 
of. There were clouds of orange fire 
rolling out of the top of a volcano- 
like cone. Like steam, they skimmed 
along the surfaces of the high ceiling 
and melted away into nothing. 

It was the cone itself that struck 
Allan with awe. It must have been 
two miles in diameter — yet the room 
was not filled by.it. 

It must have risen to a height of 
seven or eight thousand feet. It was 
a mountain within a mountain. The 
great loop of the glide-walk moving 
around it gave it the effect of slow- 
ly turning. 

It was strangely illuminated, and 
over its perfectly symmetrical sur- 
face Allan could see hundreds — yes, 
thousands of patches of color. How 
many different hues and tones and, 
tints could be brought together in a 
single picture? A million or more, he 
had once been told. 

Was it true that an artist could 
distinguish seven hundred .shades of 
green? Somewhere in this massive 
cone-shaped form there must have 
been all of those shades and more. 

But this was only the first quick 
impression of Allan’s discovery. 
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What he was seeing, upon closer in- 
spection, was a glass-like surface that 
was composed of small, sharply de- 
fined squares. Each square, only 
about three by three inches, con- 
tained a picture. 

Sixteen squares to the square foot 
— and how many thousands of square 
feet? 

There must be millions of tiny pic- 
tures set side by side over this sur- 
face — each picture was a person — a 
face. At once Allan caught the simi- 
larity to television. These pictures 
were in motion. People in action. 

What people? Where did this come 
from? What was its purpose? 

Was it some gigantic toy that oper- 
ated automatically? Or was it an ac- 
tual image of persons in other lands 
—images that revealed their actions 
and expressions of this very moment? 

In answer, Allan presently found a 
picture of someone, turriing the page 
of a 'daily calendar. What day of the 
week was it? Allan had almost forgot 
there were such things, since his en- 
trance to this timeless world. Time 
had fallen by the wayside. But with 
a little thought, he was able to adjust 
his mind to the date on the calendar. 
And then he was sure that all this 
spectacle before his eyes was happen- 
ing now. It was an insta: ineous 
transfer of images — faces' and voices. 
As if by television, it was all coming 
into this mountain-sized receiver as 
it happened! 

Who were all these people? Any- 
one in particular? Or r -eryone? 

In quest of an answer, Allan began 
to walk along the base of the massive 
cone. 

TJE WAS tempted to ascend. The 
glass surface was smooth to his 
feet, but the slope was gentle. He 
took a few steps upward. He was 
walking on faces — illuminated, tint- 



ed photographs. He was gratified to 
find that his shoes left no tracks. The 
expressions of the faces were quite 
unaffected by the contact of his heel 
plates. He smiled to himself over the 
absurdity of his thought. The people 
might be five thousand miles away. 
They certainly didn’t know anyone 
was stepping on their noses. 

The faces, though reduced in size, 
were reflected as perfect and sharp 
as one’s own face in a tinted mirror. 
As soon as he had adjusted himself 
to the strange experience of walking 
over the mountain of mirrors, he 
turned his attention to the variations 
in color. 

The faces did not appear in natur- 
al color. This was strange. For sev- 
eral minutes he saw no rhyme or rea- 
son in the curious color arrangements. 
Then he got a clue. He had come upon 
a great number of persons who were 
listening to their radios. He heard the 
music of the radio program playing 
softly. 

Two facts struck him as significant. 

First, all of these listeners were 
grouped. Second, these faces were all 
dominated by the same color — a rich 
blend of- mahogany and brown. Al- 
lan, on hands and knees, studied the 
rapt expressions of t* listeners. The 
program changed presently; and, sig- 
nificantly. The color of these several 
pictures changed with it. 

Allan arose slowly to observe the 
extent of the change. An area of 
many square yards had rapidly con- 
verted into a new reddish hue. Each 
of the reddish squares contained the 
face of a listener. 

The red-tinted area continued to 
grow, like an irregular piece in a gi- 
ga^tc jig-saw puzzle, spreading to 
occupy more space. Which meant that 
somewhere in the world more and 
more people were tuning in on this 
particular radio program. . Allan 
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caught the significant fact about this 
vast composite mirror. It automatical- 
ly grouped people. 

This was only the beginning of his 
discoveries. Just enough to whet his 
appetite. 

He walked a little^ distance away. 
The patch of color representing the 
radio program could be seen in better 
perspective from a distance. As he 
moved back from the cone, the red- 
dish area showed as small in compari- 
son. Hundreds of other patches "of 
red could be seen over the surface, 
no two of them the same shade. When 
Allan walked up the side of the cone 
to. examine one or another more close- 
ly, each .widened out to reveal the 
hundreds of closely set squares, each 
square containing a face. 

People, people everywhere ! What a 
show! A personal appearance for ev- 
eryone! Millions of miniature stages 
in mirror form, each ntaining an 
actor. And with each visible perform-, 
ance, sound effects were faintly audi- 
ble. 

It was a complex thing, and Allan 
saw at once that it was not a simple 
presentation of individuals. It was a 
multiple pattern that could be stud- 
ied in close-ups or at a distance. The 
infinite variety of colors made it pos- 
sible for one to see the spectacle in 
terms of groups. 

“Birds of a feather!” Allan said to 
himself. “They may not know they’re 
flocking together, but this master- 
minded gadget groups them.” . * 

TNDlVTDUAL lights were continu- 
"*■ ally blinking off, and others were 
simultaneously popping out at other 
points. Actors were constantly remov- 
ing themselves from one field of ac- 
tivity and joining another. Allan be- 
gan to understand the dynamic qual- 
ities of this vast mirror of the world. 
If a person sitting in his home some- 



where in the United States of Ameri- 
ca chanced to turn off his radio and 
pick up a magazine, the area of radio 
listeners would diminish by one 
lighted square; and elsewhere, in the 
cluster of magazine readers, a new 
light would appear to present John 
Doe lost in his magazine. 

Allan would stop, take to his hands 
and knees, crawl along the sloping 
surface without being aware that he 
was crawlijng. Again he would sprint 
over one patch of color after another 
— over the immeasurable millions of 
persons working at trades, toiling in 
the fields, perspiring over machines. 
Then something would compel him to 
stop again. 

He caught his breath with sharp- 
ened interest. Darkness. These frames 
were so faintly lighted that he had al- 
most passed over' them. Purple and . 
black — and the deed was murder! 

Scores of different murders were 
being pulled off right before his eyes. 
Some were American, he knew, from 
the backgrounds of city streets. Cars 
visible on a distant trafficway. The 
slight hum of city noises. But others 
were murders in India, another on 
some desert island. .And again, on the 
snow field that might have been Si- 
beria. Although the pictures revealed 
an amazing variety of bloody deeds, 
they were all murders. And so they 
showed up as a group, dominated by 
a single color-tone. 

Allan stopped to watch a few cold 
blooded murderers in action. A point- 
blank shot with a revolver. A tourni- 
quet around the throat of a choking 
victim. The flash of a hatchet. The 
quick plunge of a hypodermic nee- 
dle, accompanied by an innocent and 
reassuring smile. Here and now! This 
was the world, in action, and it was 
brought with all the reality and clari- 
ty of a million television screens 
stacked together. 
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A million? A billion was more like 
it. No-^-two billion. Was it possible 
that there was room here for every- 
one? 

What- was the meaning of such a 
colossal mirror, hidden below these 
lost mountains of Africa? 

The questions in Allan’s mind came 
like a blizzard. But this he knew. He 
liked this great instrument. He was 
captivated by his discoveries. One 
discovery after another.... People 
behaving unseen. 

Radio listeners, murderers, factory 
workers, farmers in the field, lovers 
lor' id in each other’s arms , — he 
paused. A tremor of excitement 
passed through him when he came 
upon this area. He felt more than ever 
like an eavesdropper, to be looking 
in upon the quiet, secret momenta 
that were the essence of life to the 
couples before his eyes. Lovers, 
lovers, everywhere. He started to walk 
away. He looked to see what had hap- 
pened to Sue and Jimmy. They had 
followed him at a little distance and 
had stopped when they became ab- 
sorbed in many yards of frames dis- 
playing the' rehearsals for theatrical 
productions. 

OE FELT a trifle embarrassed 

^ over his discovery, and won- 
dered if he shouldn’t prevent their 
seeing this part of the mirror.... 
Lovers from every land. Primitive 
tribes, lost in the forests. Couples on 
board ship. Softly lighted bedrooms. 
The seclusion of dimly lighted parks. 

“Who but the songwriters have 
ever stopped to realize that the whole 
world is in love?” he said to himself. 
Then he moved on. 

Again he scouted along the base of 
the pyramid and looked back, to re- 
gain his perspective. Much wider 
areas than any he had seen were 
waiting to be examined. 



The widest band of all was the deep 
blue field of sleep. It appeared to 
cover a fourth of the entire cone. 

The thought gave him a curious 
shudder. Was it possible that at any 
given moment at least a fourth of all 
the people in the world were asleep? 
Dead to the rest of the world? 

He could see for himself that it was 
true. What a dreadful waste! One per- 
son out of every three or four asleep ! 

He walked up the slope to view 
some of them more closely. Thou- 
sands of sleepy heads were visible to 
him. Each was at least trying to at- 
tain that deep luxury of being lost to 
the world. Lost as if in death. 

An hour or so later Allan came 
back to the staggering thought that 
the entire population of the world was 
spread before him. 

It took a little mathematics. If 
there were roughly two billion people 
in the world, and each person was 
presented here in a three inch square, 
how much space would be required? 
Was the pyramid large enough to ac- 
commodate all people? 

Not until he had walked part way 
around the base, estimating the whole 
distance, was he satisfied that this 
must be the case. 

Converting steps into feet and feet 
into miles, he guessed that the cone 
was at least six miles in circumfer- 
ence and about a mile and a half high. 

He sat down to figure the matter 
out. By this time he had become ac- 
customed to walking over the little 
three-inch mirrors, stepping over the 
faces of people who didn’t seem to 
mind it at all. Consequently he gave 
no thought to the fact that he now sat 
upon an area of foresters who were 
cutting down tall timber with power 
saws, just below the seat of his pants. 

Jimmy and Sue came along, then, 
and got in on the jumble of figures. 

“If there are sixteen persons to the 
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square foot,” Allan said, “and there 
are more than ' twenty-seven million 
square feet to a square mile, how 
many square miles would this place 
have to contain in order to provide, 
a little mirror for every face in the 
world ?” 

“Come again?” said Sue. 

“He’s off,” said Jimmy. “I’ve seen 
him go into these brainstorms on 
board ship. Once he doped out how 
many drops of water there were in 
the Pacific ocean.” 

“How many were there?” Sue asked 
innocently. 

“Now wait ^ minute,” Allan said. 
“You and Jimmy can work on the Pa- 
cific ocean if you want to, but I be- 
lieve in figuring out what’s before 
my 'eyes.” 

“Oh, you’re going to count your 
eyelashes, I’ll bet. Can I help?” Sue 
teased. 

“Cease firing,” Allan said. “You’ve 
got your sights on the wrong target. 
You don’t waste your tin fish on a 
rowboat if there’s a battleship on your 
tail. Look, friends, a cone six miles 
around and a mile and a half high 
ought to contain roughly at least a 
hundred and twenty-five million 
square feet. Do you follow me, Jim- 
my?” 

“I’m tryin’,” Jimmy said hazily. 

“All right. We have sixteen faces 
to the square foot. We have an eighth 
of a billion square feet, plus. Square 
feet times sixteen equals two billion 
persons, plus.” 

“Is that good or bad? Sue asked. 

“It means we’re all present. The 
whole darned human family. This su- 
per-colossal gadget brings everyone 
in the. world together in one big mov- 
ing picture.” 

Jimmy’s eyes wobbled. “No wonder 
I’m dizzy. I never could stand crowds. 
I used to stand on the street corner in 
the center of town an’ try to see how 



many people went by with faces as 
funny as mine.” 

“How did you come out?” Sue 
asked. 

“I couldn’t count that fast,” Jimmy 
said. “No kiddin’, I got plumb bleary- 
eyed, just lookin’ at faces. There’s 
somethin’ about the ordinary face — 
not your face, Sue. Yours ain’t ordin- 
ary. But you start feedin’ your eyes 
on the street corner crowds an’ it 
does somethin’ to you.” 

“What kind of something?” Allan 
asked, as his eyes continued to rove 
over the hundreds of. bright little 
mirrors. 

“Well, in a few minutes it gits 
downright depressin’. It makes you 
think what a sorry lot the whole big 
human family is." You ever had that 
feelin’, v Sue?” 

“I’ve seen lots of crowds,” Sue said. 
“But the footlights generally keep me. 
from seeing them too well.” 

' “All I say is that I couldn’t take 
much of this,” Jimmy said, gesturing 
towafd the wide expanse of mirrors. 

A LLAN scowled. ‘.‘They’re just peo- 
ple like yourself. What’s de- 
pressing about that?” 

“Maybe it’s cause I always start 
running people through a sieve, in 
,my mind, I mean. I say to myself, 
there’s gotta be some perfect speci- 
mens in all this crowd. Not too fat 
or too slim. Not too silly lookin’ or 
too worn-out lookin’ or too ornery — ” 

“You’re looking for men patterned 
after gods,” Allan said. “Well, the 
human family doesn’t grow too many 
of that kind.' And when they do come 
along, you can’t always be too sure 
from their_ looks that they live like 
gods.” 

Allan illustrated his point a mo- 
ment later. He motioned to them to 
come and listen in on a conversation. 

“Get^in on this board of directors,” 
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he said, “as long as we’re passing this 
way.” 

Sue and Jimmy got down on their 
hands and knees beside him. The pic- 
ture before them cut through ten or 
twelve frames, and the faces would 
cross from one frame to another. The 
directors of some business concern 
were huddled together. 

“The picture gets bigger as you 
look at it,” Jimmy observed. 

“And the sounds get louder,” Sue 
added. 

Allan had thought at first that this 
phenomenon was just an illusion. But 
now he saw that it was an undeniable 
fact. One’s own close focus upon a 
face or group of faces brought the 
frames out larger and brighter, as if 
through some magical effect within 
one’s own eyes. And the low sounds 
somehow amplified within one’s ears. 
Each new discovery added to the use- 
fulness of the gigantic gadget. 

But it was the content of this par- 
ticular conversation that Allan had 
meant to call to the attention of his 
companions. 

At the end of the table sat a fine 
looking man with clear honest, eyes 
and beautiful silvery hair. He was 
whispering to his neighbor. 

“Give ms your vote straight 
through ” he said, “ and I’ll squeeze 
those suckers for their last dollar. 
They trust me all the way . All youTl 
have to do is sit back and fleece 
them” 

Jimmy gave a slight shudder. 
There, Allan thought, was one of his 
men like gods, as far as appearance 
went. They listened to three or four 
more off-the-record remarks from the 
silvery-haired man. What a fine, hon- 
est face to be combined with such a 
cold and ruthless nature. To Allan, 
this was as revealing as the murders. 
All/ within the law, of course, but 



deadly enough that it would cripple 
certain “friends” for life. 

Friends across the table ! 

Allan caught the look of disillu- 
sionment in Jimmy’s eyes. 

“I’ll jog along,” Jimmy said. 
“There oughta be some street corner 
crowds where I can see a lot of funny 
faces. Lookin’ at funny faces like my 
own, I can make believe that they’re 
kinda good, harmless people who 
don’t believe in gougin’ their neigh- 
bors.” 

^OCCASIONALLY Allan would 
start to walk around the side of 
the cone, looking for Doc Pakkerman. 
But before he would get far, some re- 
vealing patches of light would catch 
his interest. He was like a boy moving 
through the most interesting library 
in the world, unable to pass through 
the first room because every book at- 
tracted him. Allan wanted to stop and 
read every face. He wanted to share 
"every human drama revealed here be- 
fore him. 

And yet, the pattern of deceit 
which he had seen at the board of di- 
rectors’ meeting was repeated before 
his eyes, over and over during the 
hour that followed. 

At first he tried to laugh it off. He 
had gotten himself into an area where 
deceit abounded. He moved across the 
way and began to review some of the 
domestic scenes he found there. Hus- 
bands and wives making plans or de- 
bating over the family budget. 

At first it all looked pleasant 
enough. But soon Allan saw that 
again he had walked into a region of 
bad feelings. He began to read be- 
tween the lines. He saw the sinister 
twists and turns that .were involved in 
many a congenial breakfast table con- 
versation. Here and there, hearts were 
being crushed deliberately. Slyly, po- 
litely it was happening, in one fami- 
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ly after another. And all too often the 
cruelty was masked by a superficial 
sort of love. 

This was depressing. Allan turned 
away. 

He walked along for several yards 
with his eyes half closed. 

He wasn’t ready to look at anything 
more just yet. The mood of melan- 
choly had struck deep. He needed to 
walk it off. 

To his delight,' Sue called him to 
come and see hundreds of cartoonists 
at work. 

What a relief! What a wonderful 
thing for mankind, Allan thought. 
Who better than the cartoonist could 
make man laugh at himself and his 
own absurdities? 

“Those boys are getting a kick out 
of their work,” Sue said. “Imagine 
spending hours working up your best 
smiles for the public.” 

Some of the fellows were sweating 
blood, Allan could tell. Some were al- 
most too fatigued to grind out their 
daily stint under high pressure. But 
there was a spark of something crea- 
tive here. A spark of something 
wholesome that kept them from flag- 
ging. 

Allan walked back to take a look 
at the area of laughter from a little 
distance. : 

Beyond the cartoonists was a long 
band, bright with yellow coloring, 
composed of millions of amused faces 
— faces of persons who were pouring 
over the recent output of cartoon and 
comic strips and funny stories. The 
world was certainly brighter and gay- 
er, and more endurable for a passing 
moment of laughter. 

Allan tried to convince himself that' 
it was more than a passing salve for 
the deeper . evils he had seen. The 
blues couldn’t dominate a world if 
there was enough of this bright danc- 
ing yellow. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

HPHIS WAS the place the Scrawzek 
had spoken of. Doc Pakkerman 
had been complimented for spending 
his time here. Sully had been criti- 
cized for staying away. The study of 
these mirrors’ had been advised by the 
Scrawzek — why? 

Allan was beginning to under- 
stand. 

It was disillusioning to look upon 
mankind unmasked — to see the evil 
of man’s inhumanity to man revealed. 

Allan was absorbing disillusion- 
ment on every hand. Neglect and care- 
lessness. Ignorance. The utter hope- 
lessness of many peoples. Poverty. 
Starvation. Slavery. Crime. 

Cells, cells, cells! Men with heavy 
hearts. Men filled with treachery and 
hatred. Nothing to feed upon in their 
idle hours but thoughts of vengeance. 

Courts. People waiting trembling. 
Waiting for justice. Waiting for sen- 
tences. Guilty people winning court 
victories, bought cheaply by an in- 
fluential friend. 

Lawyers behind the scenes, wear- 
ing their masks of contempt. And 
here and there the honest ones, bat- 
tling courageously for justice. Fight- 
ing those to whom the courts were 
only arenas for the sport of win- 
ning — 

With a sigh of nostalgia Allan 
turned to notice an area of millions 
of kids in school. 

There was something for the 
world’s hopes to feed upon. Allan 
moved along rapidly. He was almost 
afraid to look into the school rooms 
too closely for fear he would meet 
with more disillusionment. Here a 
few bright pupils were enjoying the 
lively efforts of their good-looking, 
teacher. He smiled approvingly as she 
joked with them. He seized upon that 
chance finding, and wishfully multi- 
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plied it by the wide, wide expanse 
of the school room color. The cheery 
yellow and green mingled to bright- 
en what seemed to be acres of the 
vast shadowy cone. 

His eyes were watering. 

He took a mirror from his pocket ' 
and looked at himself. He was only a 
shadowy blur. His long gazing at the 
mirrored people had set up a curious 
adjustment in his eyes. At first he 
was scarcely able to see the veins of 
his hand or the laces of his shoes. 

He looked across a half mile of 
space toward the nearest walls. There 
was a light gray path that must have 
been the ribbon of the. glide-walk, 
moving slowly around the outside of 
the great room. 

Other shadows appeared to his blur- 
ry eyes — other persons moving along 
the cone. Sue and Jimmy, no doubt. 

Or would ’one of those shadows be 
Doc Pakkerman? 

The bottle alarm clinked. Someone 
was arriving by way of the glide- 
walk. Allan gave a low whistle. The 
nearby shadowy figures materialized 
into Sue and Jimmy, coming on the 
run. 

“Visitors, Captain !” Jimmy said ex- 
citedly. “Do you reckon it’s Bandy- 
worth cornin’ up for more punish- 
ment?” 

“Whoever it is, we’ll keep out of 
their way.” Allan decided. “This room 
is big. We can keep miles between us.” 

'"T'HEY HIKED along the dark 
■*" outer wall among the columns of 
stone. An endless arcade of arches 
bordered the base of the great cone. 
Some were lighted by glowing rocks, 
but deeper recesses offered enough 
darkness for good hiding. 

“Someone should warn Bandyworth 
that I’m bristling for another fight,” 
Jimmy said. 

“Just be sure they don’t get you in ’ 



a corner and dope you. with Scrav- 
vzek poison,” Sue said. 

“Scravvzek poison!” Jimmy 
scoffed. “There’s nothin’ to it. It’s not 
real poison that comes in bottles.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“It’s just the devilish business of 
startin’ people to hate each other, an’ 
fixin’ things so that hate’ll grow. 
That’s why I’m not worried that they 
can ever get anywhere, tryin’ to turn 
the captain an’ me against each other.” 

Allan quieted their whispers. Seven 
white stone arches ahead were glow- 
ing with soft bluish white light. It 
was a fair guess that this spot was oc- 
cupied and they advanced on tiptoe. 

The smooth white floor was striped 
with *blue shadows from the columns. 
One shadow, however, suggested the 
form of a tall man, apparently leaning 
motionless against a wall within the 
center arch. 

In order to get by the place with- 
out being seen, Allan led his compan- 
ions back toward the cone again. ; 

Now they looked back over their^ 
path for signs of a search party on 
their trail. Jimmy was definitely dis- 
appointed. Fully half a mile away, 
two flashlight beams were whipping 
along the walls. The searchers had 
gone the other, way. Their silhouettes 
showed, presently, against a distant 
patch of light on the cone. 

“Five of them,” Jimmy observed. 
"Must be Bandy and his Green Coats 
again. Let's go back after ’em, Cap- 
tain.” 

Allan said no. As long as they were 
starting around the cone the other 
way let them go. Let them search in 
that direction to their heart’s content. 
Allan, Sue and Jimmy would be free 
to go on about their business. 

“Back to the animated rogue’s gal- 
lery,” Sue said with'delight, and she 
struck out. Jimmy ambled after her, 
and soon both were again lost in the 
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ever fascinating game of looking in 
on other people’s lives. 

Allan, left to his own devices, tip- 
toed back toward the seven lighted 
arches. That shadow — 

Beyond the central arch the circu- 
lar wall came into view. The tall man 
was there, leaning against the wall, 
one arm resting on the marblesmooth 
top. It was Val Pakkerman. 

Allan watched, scarcely breathing. 

Pakkerman stood, head tilted, look- 
ing intently toward a shining copper 
statue mounted within the circular 
wall. Allan was struck by the picture. 
From- his intent attitude. Doc Pakker-; 
man might have been praying to that 
statue. He was at least talking to it. 

He spoke aloud, and Allan’s nerves 
quivered at the sound of Pakkerman s 
voice. 

“If you could grant ms a wish — ” 

The statue had a familiar look'. It 
was a cppper figure, about, four feet 
tall. Its arms were moving. It was an 
ancient Egyptian fire tender, and its 
arm, holding a flail, moved back and 
forth in time with the rise and fall of 
a flame from its base. 

.Where. had Allan seen such a sta- 
tue before? At Madam Lasanda’s stu- 
dio, of course! The name Ksenia jai- 
boa came to Allan’s lips. 

' This was certainly the very same 
character, though a much larger sta- 
tue. The very glow of the flail was 
exactly as Allan had remembered it 
from the fortune teller’s weird studio. 

“If you could grant me a wish/’ 
Pakkerman was saying “let me die!” 
He lifted his head. There was bitter 
pleading in his low voice. / “Oh, I 
know you’re only a mass of metal. 
Why do .1 expect anythiiig of you? 
Only because there is no hope any- 
where else. No living man in all this 
dark world who would understand my 
wish. I am a tool. A puppet. A de- 
stroyer. The' work I am about to do 



for the Scravvzek will leave its scars 
upon the world forever. If there is 
any way for me to die , may the gods 
grant—” 

QOMETHING disturbed him. He 
^ must have somehow sensed Al- 
lan’s presence. He broke off. He 
turned slowly. There was a small 
fountain built into the wall. Near it 
was a glass. He drank absent-minded- 

. ly. 

Only twenty feet from him, Allan 
stood in full view. 

Pakkerman stared. His eyes 
widened. In an instant he must have 
known it was his ex-captain. Allan 
saw the glint of recognition. Good. 
The meeting had a chance to be suc- 
cessful, if Pakkerman would'meet him 
and know him. 

.Pakkerman straightened and re- 
turned the glass to the ledge. Allan 
thought he was going to step forward 
for a handshake. 

“Doc Pakkerman !” Allan called. 
“I’ve come to see you, Doc. You do 
know me, don’t you?” 

A genuine glow of pleasure came 
instantly to Pakkerman’s strong, in- 
telligent ‘face. His scarred right eye- 
brow lifted. 

“Captain?” 

The glow of pleasure went off like 
a light. The great green-lighted fin- 
gertips of the Scravvzek come slicing 
out of the darkness to catch Pakker- 
man in their grip. From his ankles to 
his shoulders the fingertips pressed. 
Fingertips the size of saucers, six at 
each side. The invisible hands were 
there, holding him tight. 

Pakkerman had taken one step , to- 
ward Allan. Now his face became an 
expressionless mask. He moved away, 
slowly at first, then briskly. He 
marched through the middle arch to- 
ward the cone. 

Allan tried to say something more, 
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but for the moment he was seemingly 
paralyzed. 

He turned to see that Jimmy and 
Sue were watching from the path. 
Sue was half hypnotized. 

Jimmy broke out of his freeze and 
bounded toward his old hero like a 
terrier about. to be ignored' by his mas- 
ter. 

“Doc!” Jimmy called. 

No answer. The fingers of the 
Scravvzek were forcing Pakkerman 
up the slope of the cone. 

“Doc. It’s me. Jimmy Ruggles. 
Don’t you know me?” 

Pakkerman didn’t even turn his 
head. 

“Remember, Doc, we sailed the 
seven seas together, and a long time 
before that I used to do odd jobs 
for you back in Maple City. . . . Car- 
ried out your ashes. . . . Washed your 
windows. . . . Doc! Doc! Doc Pakker- 
man!” 

Pakkerman marched on as if he had 
heard nothing. He climbed up the 
slope, and soon he was disappearing 
around its curved surface.. 

At last only his high shoulders 
were visible. Just before he disap- 
peared, Allan saw a faintly defined 
ball of orange fire appear over his 
shoulders and head. The glow reflect- 
ed in a brilliant splash of light from 
the mirrored surface of the cone. 
Then Pakkerman and his burden of 
fire disappeared from view. 

Jimmy came over to Allan, his eyes 
downcast.. 

“He didn’t even look at me.” 

“I don’t think he heard you,” Al- 
lan said. “Don’t worry about it. He’d 
have spoken if he could have.”, 

“Honest, you think so?” 

“I'm sure of it. That power had 
him. He started to talk to me. He 
called me captain, and then it got 
him.” 

“Do you think he knew I spoke to 



him? Do you suppose he wants to re- 
new old acquaintances?” 

“I’m sure he does,” Allan said. But 
in his private thoughts Allan was 
afraid that in reality Pakkerman 
wanted .only one thing — an end to his 
miserable, haunted life. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

(QUE CARSON said, her eyes glis- 
^ tening from her too ardent tour 
of thousands of mirrors, “I knew, the 
world was big, but I never knew it 
was this big. Now that I'm getting 
the hang of this universe, I can see 
it’s not so impossible to spot the peo- 
ple you’re looking for. I’m off again. 
See you later, boys.” 

“Where you going?” Allan asked. 
“Try to find my New York agent, 
to see what's cooking.” 

“Don't tell me you think you could 
ever locate any one person in this 
motley mob.” 

“Sure, I already found someone I 
know. Those Maple City boys and 
their mayor. They’re up in a plane. 
They’ve got a good lookin’ woman — ” 
"The Maple City Mayor? Really? 
One man out of two billion?” 

“Where’d you find him? In a poker 
game?” Jimmy asked. 

“Back in that icy blue section. In a 
plane. You’ll see all kinds of airplane 
crowds back there if they haven't 
blinked off.” 

“Come on, let’s see this!” Allan 
said. “Lead me to it.” 

The three of them hurried over the 
illuminated surface and presently Sue 
.pointed out the section she had seen 
before. Among the thousands of air 
tourists under their feet she singled 
out a small group of familiar faces. 

“There,” Sue said triumphantly. 
“Out of all the world’s population, I 
would bump into pictures of those 
Maple City boys.” 
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“Sue, this is a piece of luck!” Al- 
lan said. He got down on his hands 
and knees to study the faces. 

“And there’s the woman,” Sue 
pointed to one side, “you can tell 
from the background that she's rid- 
ing in the same plane. Say, she is a 
picture. She. certainly knows how to 
dress.” 

“Madam Lasanda!” Allan snapped 
his fingers. “Look at this, Jimmy! 
What a break! We’ve bumped into 
the fortune teller who sent me here.” 

They listened, fascinated. They saw 
that the dark-eyed lady.was trying to 
get a moment alone to talk with a 
fancy little- copper statue she had 
taken from her case. The Ksentajai- 
boa! The men around her paid no at- 
tention to it. They were hounding her 
with questions. Were they on the 
right course? Where would they ex- 
pect to find a mountain over a lake 
and an eye in the sky? 

“Keep going,” they heard Madam 
Lasanda say. “I’ve promised to di- 
rect you to the spot. But don’t ex- 
pect to lean on. me after we get there.” 

They didn’t. Listening to the pri- 
vate whispers Allan came to the con- 
clusion two of the gang meant to 
ditch her somehow when the time was 
right. 

Yippee looked up at Allan and then 
down at the attractive face of Madam 
Lasanda. 

“What’s this she says about an eye 
in the sky ? She must be bringing 
them here!” 

“Sure as my name’s James .Bug- 
gies,” Jimmy said. “We’re going to 
have company. Gosh, the mayor an’ 
the boys!” 

A little later Allan saw Madam 
Lasanda take a photo from her pocket- 
book. The face was familiar. 

“Look!” Jimmy whispered, “She 
carries a picture of Doc Pakkerman.” 

“The fortune teller and the Doc!” 



Sue murmured. “Who’d have thought 
it?” 

“That explains a lot,” Allan said. 
He gazed at the mirror of Madam La- 
sanda with new respect. “No wonder 
she was so interested in the mysteries 
of this evil force. She’s had an angle 
on this business all along.... Well! 
If she comes here, maybe she can give 
us the help we need.” 

QUE WAS shaking her head. “When 
^ she sees what goes with her old 
boy friend, she’ll go mad. Utterly 
mad. Take, it from me, I know what I 
would do.” 

Jimmy raised an eyebrow. “What 
you would do if what?” 

“Quiet,” Allan said. 

Under his breath Jimmy said, “I * 
didn’t know Sue had a boy friend.” 

“If I had a boy friend, I mean,” 
Sue added. “If — ” 

Allan commented dryly that he 
didn’t like conversations that ended 
on if. 

Their talk came to an abrupt end. 
A splash of yellow sparks came fly- 
ing out'of the air and landed on the 
surface of the cone about thirty 
yards from where they were standing. 
The blobs of fire hissed as they 
struck the glass. Slowly they burned 
themselves out. 

Sue caught Allan’s arm and gave a 
little terrified cry. 

“We’ll see what’s happened,” Allan 
•said. “Come on !” 

Sue and Jimmy followed him as he 
bounded over the mirrors to the place 
where the sparks had struck. 

“Look!” he called. “The people in 
the mirrors got hit, a whole bunch 
of them.” 

On their hands and knees, Allan, 
Sue and Jimmy studied the pictures. 
It was a-'bus load' of people. A bad 
highway accident had just now 
caught them. Fire engulfed the bus, 
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and there was hell on earth for the 
victims. The sounds came through 
faintly at first, then with hideous 
clarity — screams of the victims. 

“Come away!” Sue 6aid. “Come 
away! There’s nothing we can do.” 

Why . had it happened? Allan be- 
lieved he knew. The Scravvzek was 
playing his game. The rain of sparks 
from the point of the cone brought 
some sort of disaster where they 
struck. 

“Look out. Here come some more I” 
Jimmy yelled. 

From the top of the cone an erup- 
tion had begun. Pakkerman must have 
been up there. Allan could see a 
sphere of orange fire moving around 
the point, supported on a pair of long 
legs. The showers of sparks were is- 
suing from the cone itself. They 
flowed like, a stream into the ball of 
fire. It was Pakkerman’s arms, Allan 
decided, that hurled the sparks out 
across the sides of the cone. Like a 
sower, taking seeds from a basket, 
broadcasting them. 

Seeds of disaster! On one side 
after another the sparks struck and 
hissed and dealt death. 

Once that strong arm of Pakkerman 
flung a long tongue of red flame that 
lashed out like a crooked fiery sword. 
Bending almost double, it spent its 
wrath on a chosen spot. 

, Allan was on the run again. He 
meant to see what unlucky group had 
caught that blow. 

He found an Oriental city caught 
in the fury of an earthquake. Build- 
ings shattered and fell. Matchbox- 
houses went up in'flames. Thousands 
of people stampeded through the rip- 
ping, gaping streets. Terror. Panic. 
Death. Violence from a shattering 
earth. Furies of nature that no man 
could justify. 

“Come away, Allan. Come away!” 
It was Sue, tugging at his arm again. 



“There’s nothing we can do.” 
“Pakkerman would rather die than 
do what he’s doing,” Allan said. “I’m 
sure of it. I heard him talking before 
he went into this task.” 

A LLAN SAW that his words had 
struck Jimmy for a foul blow. 
Jimmy stared and rubbed his cheek. 
His eyes didn’t meet Allan’s. 

The game went on. Sparks fell to 
set off new and more violent revolu- 
tions among South American peoples. 
Insurrections over India. Wars among 
uncivilized tribes. Perverse actions 
on the part of mighty governments. 
Strike-breaking violence. Revolts. 
Crime waves. What a shower of evil 
the earth was getting at this dark 
hour! 

Was there any way to prevent it? 
A spray of sparks came tumbling 
down so close to Jimmy that he had 
to do a running broad jump to avoid 
being caught as they skipped along. 
When he looked back to see the ef- 
fect, he shook his head dismally. A 
wave of fanatical murders were tak- 
ing place, he told Allan. 

“Nobody’ll ever be able to under- 
stand what set that batch of trouble 
goin’,” Jimmy declared. “The murder- 
ers themselves will never know why 
they done it.” 

“Did it,” Sue corrected. 

“You bet it did,” Jimmy said. He 
blinked. “Did it what?” 

“Skip it,” Sue said. “Think we bet- 
ter get out of here before we get 
melted down.”. 

“This is hell,” Allan muttered. “It’s 
got to be stopped. You can see him up 
there doing it, can’t you?” 

The three of them gazed at the 
point of the cone. They had ascended 
two thirds of the way to the summit, 
during their recent flurry of spark- 
chasing. It was still nearly a half mile 
to the point. But at that distance, the 
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figure of Doc Pakkerman could be 
discerned, silhouetted against the 
pink and orange clouds that filled the 
air above the cone. . A mighty little 
giant at the top of a vast room; he was 
swinging his arms this way and that. 
The sparks would sail out. through 
the space as' if shot from a Roman 
candle. 

“Is that the Doc Pakkerman you 
boys have said was such a fine heroic 
person ?” 

“In his day,” said Jimmy, “he was 
as solid as they come.” 

“He' ought to be chained,” Sue 
said. 

“He’ll have to be killed,” Allan said 
quietly. “I’m sorry to say it, Jimmy. 
But that’s his own wish. He knows it’s 
the only way to save all this suffering 
and death.” 

“You don’t mean — ” Jimmy broke 
off with a shudder. 

“I happen to be he»*e. I’ve seen the 
tragedies with my own eyes. I believe- 
in doing what needs to be done, how- 
ever disagreeable. I’ll take, full re- 
sponsibility,” Allan said. 

For a long moment Jimmy just 
stared and made no response. Then 
he met Allan’s eye. 

“You and I ain’t gonna disagree. 
Captain. We ain’t gonna quarrel. I 
ain r t forgot what Bandyworth said. 
He thinks we can be made to quarrel. 
He’s wrong. I’m stickin’ with you, an’ 
what you say goes. Captain.” 

“Thanks’, Jimmy. You’re one in a 
million.” 

“But don’t ask me to help you,” 
Jimmy said. “I used to carry out 
ashes for Doc Pakkerman," long be- 
fore I ever got into the navy. If you 
gotta do it, do it quick. An’ let me go 
somewhere an’ hide while it happens.” 

Allan patted Jimmy lightly on the 
shoulder. “You and Sue have a job to 
do. I want you to go back to the glide- 
walk, where we came in — ” 



“Where we set the trap with the 
bottle?” 

“That’s right.. Station yourselves 
there and keep guard. I’ll join you 
there later. Understand?” 

Sue pressed Allan’s hand. “Good 
luck, Captain.” Then she and Jimmy 
hurried down the long incline. 

Jimmy was low. All the way back 
to the glide-walk, Sue noticed, he 
hadn’t a word to say. The big troubles 
had come in on him like an avalanche. 
After all the high hopes he had nour- 
ished for restoring Pakkerman, this 
new turn of events fairly crushed 
him. . 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

AT THE glide-walk Sue told him 
to. sit and rest. She worked 
around in the dark opening of the 
glide-walk tunnel, trying to find the 
cord they had used on their home- 
made alarm. To her surprise, the bot- 
tle was still there, with a length of 
string tied to it. 

“They didn’t stop to investigate our 
alarm,” she said to Jimmy. “The rat- 
tle of glass must have bluffed them 
out.” 

In the deep darkness she could see 
Jimmy’s narrowed eyes staring off 
toward the peak of che cone. She 
took him by the hand and led him 
around to the other end of' the -glide 
walk platform. He slouched down 
and rested his head in his hands 

“I supposed the search party would 
have finished drinking the lava bub- 
bles,” Sue said, giving the bottle a 
slosh. “They’re slipping.... I won- 
der if they're still wandering around 
the outside of the cone ... They’re 
probably waiting on the outer edge 
until the fireworks — ” 

She interrupted herself by giving 
the bottle another slosh. She had 
said the wrong thing, certainly. The 
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fireworks might go on until Allan 
succeeded in dispatching Pakkerman. 
Jimmy mustn’t be allowed to think 
of it. The bottle was a much safer 
topic. 

“Gallagher didn’t know what he 
was starting when he put this drink 
in our lunch,” she said. 

Jimmy didn’t seem to hear her. 
There wasn’t any use, she thought, 
trying to divert his mind. When a 
fellow has an old-time friend that 
has to be bumped off in the interests 
of world peace and happiness, he 
can’t be expected to think of any- 
thing else. Sue had a job on her 
hands. 

She sat close by him and put her 
arm around him, and said all the 
comforting things she could think of. 
It helped. Jimmy began to revives 
little. He was grateful to her for 
understanding. 

She tousled his hair and gave him 
a friendly little pat on the cheek. 

"I’m all right, Yippee,” he said. 
“If I could jist quit thinkin’. That’s 
the trouble with people. They think 
too much.” 

Sue lifted the bottle, 

“Here, Jimmy. Smell it.” She re- 
moved the stopper and held the bot- 
tle up to his nose: “What’s it smell 
like?” 

“Nothin’ much.” 

“Funny how they went for it — 
Bandyworth and the Green Coats. 
They liked it. And Gallagher — I 
I guess he drinks it all the time.” 

“Are you tryin’ to talk me into 
tryin’ a drink?” 

“Certainly not,” Sue said, drawing 
back a little. "You wouldn’t touch it 
after what it did to Bandyworth and 
the boys.” 

“What it did to ’em was nothin’ 
compared to what we did to 'em.” 

“Well, anyway, you wouldn’t touch 



it.” She eyed him closely. ' Would 
you?” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “Heck, I might 
jist sample it outa curiosity. You 
want to?” 

“No, thanks,” Sue said emphatic- 
ally. At least, she thought, she was 
getting his mind off his big trouble. 

“I’ll try it,” Jimmy said, “an’ tell 
you how it tastes.” 

YN THE dim light she could barely 
a see his shadows of arms as he 
lifted the bottle to wet his lips. 

“Good?” she asked. 'Or terrible? 
It’s probably poison.” 

“Try it.” 

“No, thanks, really. The name is 
enough to scare me. Lava bubbles!” 
She started to take the bottle from 
Jimmy, but he held it, and from the 
turn of his head he seemed to be re- 
garding it with interest. He shook 
his head, apparently with distaste. 

“I’ll fix it up with the cord again,” 
Sue volunteered, so we’ll know if 
anyone else comes— Say, you must 
like it. You’re taking another sam- 
ple.” 

“There’s not much left. Gosh-gee- 
whickety.” 

“What do you mean, gosh-gee- 
whickety?” 

“You sure you won't try it?” 

“No, thanks. It just happens that I 
never — wait, I will sample it.” Her 
change of mind came from a sudden 
fear- that Jimmy might take more 
than was good for him. From the 
actions of Gallagher, Bandyworth. 
and the Green Coats, she guessed it 
must be pretty potent goods. She 
took the bottle from Jimmy’s hands, 
lifted it to her lips, and pretended to 
drink. 

“Go ahead, you can finish it,” Jim- 
my said. 

She hadn’t any such thought. She’d 
hardly tasted it. 
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“Take all you want,” Jimmy said. 
“I've already had a good sample. Go 
ahead, I don’t want any more.” 
Jimmy was licking his lips. Ob- 
viously he did want more. His sud- 
den appetite for the drink alarmed 
Sue. This was dangerous. She decid- 
ed he’d better not have any more. 
She took a tiny sip. Was there any 
easy way to get rid of the remainder 
without offending him? She couldn’t 
pour it out without his knowing. She 
took another swallow 

J ATER, ALLAN hurried across 
the path toward the glide-walk 
platform. He called as he approached. 
No one answered. 

In the dim light he found Jimmy 
lying on the edge of the platform in 
an impossible heap, as if he’d rolled 
off a merry-go-round and forgot to 
untangle himself. Sue was there too, 
huddled up in a corner, singing a lit- 
tle lullaby to herself. 

“What goes on here?” Allan asked 
breathessly. “Did you folks know 
that Sully and a party of searchers 
came through? They must have come 
right by you. And you didn’t warn 
me. I’ve been dodging — are you lis- 
tening, Jimmy? Don’t tell me you're 
asleep at the switch!” 

Groaning, Jimmy uttered some- 
thing unintelligible. 

• “What? What on earth? What’s he 
saying?” 

Sue mumbled a response of sorts. 
“You can’t come froo zish gate un- 
less you gives zuh password. Zuh 
password is lava bubbles.” 

“Lava bubbles ! Great guns. You 
can't mean that you two — ” 

“Shure do. The Green Coats come 
froo and lava bubbles for. ush. So 
we been bubblin’ and bubblin’ and 
bubb — ” 

“Hush! Wake Jimmy. I need him. 



Jimmy! Listen to me, Sue.” 

“I’m lishening, Captain.” Sue 
slapped her cheeks and made a hero- 
ic effort to come out of it. “Ugh! 
Go ahead, Captain, I’m listening" 
“I’ve got -•to,, hurry,” Allan said. 
“I’ve got to be ready when Doc Pak- 
. kerman goes back to the Ksentajai- 
boa. The statue, you know. That will'" 
be my chance. Do you follow me?” 
“Your chance to murder him?” 

“My chance to do him the supreme 
favor that has to be done if we’re go- 
ing to stop this orgy of destruction. 
I've found out how to get him. 
There’s a way. I overheard Sully 
and the others. I should have known. 
The Scravvzek once spoke of it.” 
“You got some kind of formula?” 
“That’s it exactly. A formula. Na- 
ture took care of mixing it. Gallons 
and gallons of it. We rode over it 
on the glide-walk, remember?” 

“You mean the Black River?” 
“That’s it. Water from the Black 
River. It’s quick poison. Where's 
that bottle? If Jimmy’ll wake up I’ll 
send him after it.” 

Sue tugged at Allan’s arm “No. No 
you shouldn’t do that to Jimmy.” 
Allan started to shake Jimmy. Sue 
tried to restrain him, protesting that 
the poor guy needed to sleep it off. 
But Allan needed help, and time was 
short. 

“Jimmy! Jimmy! I need you. Take 
this bottle — ” 

, “No more, . shank you,” Jimmy 
mumbled. 

. “Take the bottle and go back to 
the river. Fill it with water from the 
big spring that pours in above the 
bridge. Do you hear me, Jimmy? I 
want some water.” 

"No water bn the menu today, 
shir,” Jimmy said happily, blinking 
his eyes. “Allow me to recommend 
our famoush drink, our famoush 
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green ink.” 

“Jimmy, you’re blotto! Come out of 
it.” 

“I’m blotter zan you think, Cappan. 
I’m blotter from too mush Green 
Ink.” 

“Talk sense, Jimmy. Are you go- 
ing to help me?” 

"Not serving no sense today. We 
got spinach, but whass the sense of 
spinach? Have your meal tickets 
ready, boys. Jimmy Ruggles is corn- 
in’ through.” 

Allan groaned. “He’s hopeless.” 
“I'm hopeless, am I? I'm also 
soapless an’ dopeless, so zhay had to 
hang me ropeless.” 

A LLAN HAD to give up. He told 
Sue to let the poor guy sleep 
it off, and see that he didn't get into 
any more lava bubbles. “I’ll be back 
after I take care of Pakkerman.” 
“Remember, Jimmy feels bad about 
it,” Sue said. “Don’t be rough on 
him.” She caught his hand as he was 
about to hurry off. “Allan, isn’t 
there any other way? You talked 
with the Doc for a minute, you said, 
and he was all right — ” 

“For a minute, yes. But this thing 
has him. It took him away from me 
before I got anywhere.” Allan hesi- 
tated. He felt deeply the need of 
squaring things with Sue before he 
plunged into a deed that might be, 
in her eyes, plain murder. She had 
taken him on .faith all along. He 
owed her a word of reassurance. “Let 
me tell you what I've learned.” 
“Please do.” Sue’s eyes searched 
him anxiously. 

“There's no one else like Pakker- 
man, in the eyes of the Scravvzek. Of 
all the eighty men, he’s the only one 
who has been found smart enough to 
go ahead with this evil plan of de- 
struction. The only one. So you see— 



Sully and the others have missed the 
boat. In the eyes of the Scravvzek, 
they fall short. The job belongs to 
Pakkerman. Now, do you see . what 
that means?” 

“I — I think so.” 

“It means that all that orgy of dis- 
asters that Pakkerman is broadcast- 
ing with his showers of sparks can 
be brought to a stop only if Pakker- 
man is destroyed. He' knows it. 
That’s why he prayed for death.” 
“Wouldn’t the Scravvzek find 
someone else?” 

“Perhaps so, sometime in the dis- 
tant furture. But at least we could 
stop the deal temporarily. And that 
would give us time to get back to 
civilization and find a way to fight 
this thing. We’re fighting- for time. 
Sue.” 

“But Sully still had hopes that he 
would qualify, didn’t he?” 

“He did. But he won’t. Just in the 
past hour I've seen proof that he 
won’t make the grade. He and his 
party came through to find me. But 
while I was dodging them the Scrav- 
vzek reached down the side of the 
cone with his green fingers and took 
them in. Then and there he put them 
to the test. I watched and listened 
and I saw them fail. They don’t have 
the brains for the job, Sue, not one,- 
of them. The Scravvzek let them go 
in disgust. So that leaves Doc Pak- 
kerman right where he was — right at 
the focal point of the Scravvzek's 
deadly doings. He’s the one key man, 
believe me.” 

“I believe you,” Sue said. “Can I 
get the water for you?” 

Allan said no. If she’d take care of 
Jimmy and watch the glide-walk, that 
would be enough. He pressed her 
hand. She wished him luck, and he 
boarded the upper level of the glide- 
walk to return to the. Black River. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

(QUE STARED into the dimly 
^ lighted world, trying tp organize 
her .thoughts. She had indorsed Al- 
lan’s plan with her words, but her 
'feelings were racing out of bounds. 

Jimmy mumbled. “Whass that 
you’re sayin’, Yippee?” 

“Must be talking to myself,” Sue 
said. 

She couldn’t help thinking of 
Madam Lasanda. A woman’s sym- 
pathy for a woman. She looked across 
the way to the mountain-like cone, 
toward the icy blue section that she 
remembered to be air tourists. Madam 
Lasanda and her party, flying toward 
these mountains, were still visible, 
no doubt. Sue’s curiosity was tugging 
hard. It would only take her four or 
five minutes to run up the side of 
the cone to that section, to see. the 
mirror of Madam Lasanda again. 

She was strongly tempted. Every- 
thing was quiet. 

“Jimmy.” She slapped his cheeks 
lightly.^ “Jimmy, watch the glide- 
walk. I’ll be back soon. I want to run 
over to the cone for a minute.” 

“Gonna look in the fortune teller 
again?” 

“How’d you know?” 

“If you don’t come back shoon 
enough. I'll join you.” 

. All the way, Sue kept thinking how 
it would be with Madam Lasanda. 
How it would be to ride toward these 
mountains, looking at the picture of 
Val Pakkerman, not knowing that 
when she arrived she would find he 
had been killed. 

How much would the fortune teller 
know? Would she ever be made to 
understand the necessity of Allan’s 
actions? Would she always think of 
the words she might have said if she 
had come a few hours sooner? 

Sue slowed her pace to a dogged 



walk up the slope. She was out of 
breath. But now she could rest on her 
hands and knees. Here were the air 
passengers. Madam Lasanda must be 
here somewhere.... There were 
-thousands of persons in flight. The 
variations in shades of color enabled 
Sue ' to eliminate the less hopeful 
parts of the flight section, block at 
a time. . . . Here, this was it. . . . The 
mayor. . . .the cronies. . . .the .beauti- 
fully coiffured dark-haired woman 
with the mysterious eyes. 

Sue gazed at the little square mir- 
ror, and the image seemed to grow 
larger before her eyes. 

The fortune teller was sitting quiet- 
ly in the plane. A fanciful object 
was before her, on a tray and she 
seemed to be talking to it. It was 
a little copper statue. Its arm waved 
a sort of wand. A weird fire from 
the base rose and fell in rhythm with 
the arm. 

Sue listened. The woman was 
speaking to the little copper idol, as 
if it understood everything. This 
statue resembled the one among the 
arches, Sue observed, except that it 
was much smaller. Sue listened to 
the woman’s quiet speech. 

“So death has been planned for 
you, Val.... Planned in answer to 
your own pleading. ... I was afraid 
it would happen this way.... Some- 
how I knew you would prefer 
death.... Are you hearing me, 
NVal?.... Do you know that I. am 
coming?.... Can you wait?.... 
Please wait. I am bringing the ene- 
mies who once accused you of dis- 
loyalty.... Can you wait, Val, and 
settle your score with them?.... Do 
you hear?.... Do you hear?” 

The voice was faint, as if' the words 
were hardly being spoken but only 
articulated in Madam Lasanda’s 
mind. Sue’s heart was beating almost 
as loud as the voice. 
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“If you can’t wait, Val then let 

the Scravvzek power reach up and 
strike this plane before your life 

ends Your enemies are here, 

Val. . . . The men who started you on 
this awful trail — hssssh!” 

Madam Lasanda lowered her eyes 
as if paying no attention to the mo- 
tions of the copper figure. She was 
listening to something the men were 
saying. 

Sue bent closer, intent on sharing 
'Madam Lasanda’s thoughts.... 

HPHE MAYOR had been pacing 
•*- back and forth through the aisle 
for several minutes. He was aware 
that the plane’s engines were grind- 
ing steadily through a climb to high- 
er altitudes. The mountain peaks 
were almost close enough to touch. 
The mayor cleared his throat, think- 
ing to attract Madam Lasanda’s at- 
tention. She didn’t look up. She had 
shrunk into her own shell, so to 
speak. Her directions had been polite 
but brief. The mayor kept wondering 
whether they were still on their 
course, but he hated to keep asking. 
Once .every terr minutes was often 
enough. He was making a great ef- 
fort to be patient. 

Bill Gavor and Charley were in a 
huddle at the rear. They called 
Mayor Channing to join them. 

“You see how’s she’s been watchin’ 
that doll. Mayor? She’s even been 
talkin’ to it.” 

The mayor squinted. “It’s some 
kind of a magic gadget. She always 
watches it.” 

“Ask her what goes on.” 

“I’ve tried.” The mayor shrugged 
his fat shoulders. 

“Yeah. She always gives you twist- 
ed answers, I’ve noticed. You get no- 
where. I don’t like it.” 

Bill Gavor whispered. He gave a 
cocksure gesture. He knew how to 



get the answers he wanted. “There’s 
always a way, boys. If you told her 
we had to throw overboard every 
pound of extra weight, she’d sing a 
screech-song, only quick.” 

“She’d claw your eyes out,” Char- 
ley said, “an’ jerk the hair outa your 
head.” He passed his ham-like hand 
over his own egg-bald dome as if to 
remind himself that he wouldn’t be 
the loser, in case any rough stuff 
started. 

Madam Lasanda might have been 
trying to hear their whispers, the 
way her eyes turned. Now she mo- 
tioned to them sharply. 

“We’re very near our destination,” 
she said. She told them that the tall 
spike-shaped mountain peak straight 
ahead was the very mountain. “Look 
closely and you’ll see the giant eye.” 
“I don’t see it.... What tall 
tower of stone?” 

“That needle spire straight ahead.” 
“I don’t see it,” Mayor Channing 
said. 

“That’s strange. I don’t know how 
you could miss it. We’re flying 
straight toward it and it’s the high- 
est — ” 

HPHE PILOT had caught his cue 
from Bill Gavor by this time and 
he yelled back, “Throw off some- 
thing! Quick! Throw off some bal- 
last. We’ve got to climb higher. 
Quick. Anything !” 

Bill Gavor dashed back, snatching 
at suitcases, then shaking his head, 
grabbing for something else. His flur- 
ry brought him straight to Madam 
Lasanda and he seized the little cop- 
per Egyptian fire tender. 

“ Here's something heavy!” He 
passed it to Charley, who was too 
flustered to hold it. The weighty lit- 
tle object would have fallen, but Ma- 
dam Lasanda was right after it, 
shrieking. 
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“No, not that!” 

She snatched it and clutched it as 
if it were her own life in the balance. 

“Come on with it!” Bill Gavor de- 
manded. “You want us to crash?” 

Madam Lasanda looked ahead and 
what she saw beyond the plane made 
her scream. 

“We're going to crash! We're 
going to crash!” 

Her wild cry was seemingly with- 
out reason. Her long painful shriek 
of warning preceded the disaster by 
seconds. The mayor and his two boys 
looked ahead and saw nothing. The 
pilot, apparently had all the altitude 
he needed. Was Madam Lasanda’s cry - 
only a trick to divert Bill. Gavor from 
his own scheme? If so, it was effec- 
tive. Let her keep her little statue 
if she was going to make that much 
fuss over it. He’d find out later — 

At the last split second they all 
saw. The plane was plunging for a 
jagged needle-like spire of rock. A 
blaze of color flared all around, and 
the Mayor caught a glimpse of the 
“eye” — a diamond that blazed like 
Fourth of July fireworks in the city 
park. 

The eye was about a hundred feet 
below them. But the rocky spire from 
which it shone stretched up like a 
huge inverted icicle squarely in front 
of them. It was too late to dodge. The 
pilot shouted, “Hold tight!” He 
roared ahead full blast. 

The propellors ripped into the 
spire. The concussion sounded like a 
crash of thunder. The plane folded 
up like an accordion at the top of the 
world. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THOOTSTEPS sounded from some- 
where back of Allan. He quick- 
ened his pace. He had left the glide- 
walk at the Black River bridge and 



had turned “northward” — upstream. 
The “skeleton spring” would be 
found in this direction. 

He hurried as fast as the dark nar- 
row. trail would permit. The thin blue 
lines along the water’s edge crowded 
him hard against the ragged perpen- 
dicular walls. The stream’s surface 
was only two feet below him. A slip 
into the deep would offer no danger, 
he decided, unless he made the mis- 
take of swallowing some water. And 
for all he knew, the poison it con- 
tained was too greatly diluted to be 
dangerous here in the main stream. 

At every moment’s pause he could 
hear the advancing beat of footsteps. 
He looked for a chance to climb to 
a higher level. The territory was all 
unfamiliar. It would be a bad bet to 
be overtaken by an enemy on this 
narrow trail. 

Soon he knew that it was Sully in 
pursuit. Sully and two or three 
others. They were talking in low, ex- 
cited voices. 

Allan came into a wide patch of 
light, bluish white like sunlight. 

The path had opened into a sort of 
sky-lighted plaza. He bounded across 
the open space, knowing that for a 
moment he would be a visible target, 
if anyone cared to shoot at him. It 
was high time to give them the slip. 
He must leave the trail and climb. He 
clambered through the jagged rocks 
that gave him a path upward into 
temporary hiding. Thirty feet above 
the floor he secluded himself in the 
shadows. He could go higher if nec- 
essary. The ragged walls went up, up, 
up. There were miles of walls lead- 
ing up to the open sky! What a 
sight! A patch of blue. It seemed 
weeks since he had seen the sky. 

He was breathing heavily from the 
chase. He would wait here and take 
his chances. His pursuers would have 
to come out into the open for a mo- 
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merit when they reached this plaza. 
He could look down through a cre- 
vice and see them without being seen. 

The footsteps were approaching 
cautiously now, Along with the 
sounds of the advancing party, Allan 
noted the soft sough of the winds 
high, high above him, echoing down 
like the murmur of waves inside a 
sea shell. 

Rain could descend into this deep 
well. Mountain animals might even 
stumble down through the crevices. 
Along the shadowed edge of the 
plaza floor only twenty yards from 
his hiding place he could distinguish 
the white ribs of a skeleton — a luck- 
less mountain goat that had chanced 
to climb down, or perhaps had fallen. 

Again Allan bent forward to get 
the best possible view of lofty walls. . 
The spire was visible. 

The well was so deep, the spire 
must have reached tp an elevation 
nearly two miles above him. It stood 
clearly etched in sunlight and shad- 
ow — a magnificent sight. The blue 
shadows of a passing cloud floated 
over it. The brilliant colors from the 
diamond were there, blazing their ra- 
diance out at the world. 

A LLAN’S attention was brought 
back sharply. His pursuers were 
stalking into the lighted opening. 
Through his barricade of stones Al- 
lan could see them without being 
seen. They were a party of three — 
Sully and two Green Coats — armed 
with ropes and clubs. Sully wore that 
certain savage look. He was pretty 
sure he would be dragging Allan 
back at the end of a rope in another 
minute or two. 

“Careful, now,” Sully said in a 
low voice, trying to look in all di- 
rections at once. "There’s where i' 
thought he would be. Right there at 
the skeleton spring.” He pointed 



to the heap of white bones. “He came 
this way. He couldn't have come any 
more directly if he’d been a fish . , . 
But where is he?” 1 

They shot a flashlight beam around 
in the shadows beyond the skeleton, 
and Allan saw that here was the 
string he had come to find. It was a 
shallow five-foot pool, bubbling with 
black waters that overflowed into the 
river. Several decaying skeletons of 
mountain animals could be seen in the 
dark corners. / 

“I don’t see his foottracks. Do you 
think he went on?” 

“He might have gone up,” Sully 
suggested. 

“He’d have to do some tall climbing 
to get out of this pit. He’d better go 
back and take the glide-walk up.” 
“He couldn’t do that without bump- 
ing into us — unless he’d swim the 
river.” 

They looked at the river and shot* 
the flashlight beam over the inky 
waters. Sully shrugged and looked up 
again. He shook his head. 

“No, he wouldn’t be fool enough to 
try to climb back to the Red Room 
from here. Besides, he’d come out on 
the outside of the tower instead of 
the inside. No, he wouldn’t — ” 

Allan chanced another look into 
the opening that pointed to the sky. 
He was putting two and two togeth- 
er. Sue had been right, the glide-walk 
must have taken them through a long 
downward spiral that led, eventually, 
from tho Red Room beneath the 
tower, to the vast chamber contain- 
ing the cone of mirrors — also beneath 
the tower. In other words, the cone 
within the mountain, rising to a 
height of a mile and a half, pointed 
up to the red rock ceiling which was 
in turn the floor of the Red Room. 
The Red Room, where Gallagher held 
forth, was the base of the tower. 
Accordingly, Allan reasoned, the 
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giant diamond must be directly above 
the mirrors of the world. How many 
hundreds of feet above, Allan could 
hardly guess, viewing it from this 
difficult angle. But there it was — the 
under-edge of the “eye” — flashing 
back the brilliant colors that it caught 
from the wide world. 

His observations were interrupted 
by a sound that was like the roaring 
of an airplane. 

He heard the Green Coats utter an 
exclamation of surprise. Sully cut 
them off It was a plane. Its echoes 
thundered down through the opening. 

It was coming closer, closer — 

Allan saw it happen. 

r |" T HE TWIN motors darted into 
view. A small passenger plane. It 
plunged across the patch of blue like 
a, bullet. It might have been mag- 
netized by the tower. It struck like 
an arrow aiming for a bull’s eye. 

Allan saw the dust and smoke of 
the concussion long before he heard 
any sounds. The tower swayed with 
the impact. It appeared to bend like 
a steel spring. He couldn’t be sure, 
for the upper end had swung out of 
sight ; but he saw the. fan of colored 
light from the diamond swinging 
through a swift upward arc, slowly 
gradually, and still more gradually 
returning to its. original position. 

Then the upper part of the spire 
returned to view. Stones and debris 
sifted down its walls slowly. Near 
the top was the plane, stuck like the 
tail-end of a weathervane on a light- 
ning rod. Gleaming in the sun, it had 
a sadly crumpled look; but miracul- 
ously it hung tight. The tower had 
served as a catapult in reverse, Al- 
lan thought. f 

The sounds of the crash now richo- 
cheted down, like the crackle of 
thunder. Some bits of stone or wreck- 
age kept falling, so that the deep 



well of rock fused the noises into a 
low din of echoes. Allan wondered 
how the mountain goat would have 
sounded, coming down through that 
series of perpendicular walls. 

/'Most of the falling stones were ab- 
sorbed by the strangely plastic walls 
before they ever reached Allan’s 
level. A few fell all the way to a 
sipping heap of landslide sand, only 
ten feet from his hiding place. 

“More visitors!” he heard Sully 
say. “What the devil next?” 

“They’re getting out of the plane. 
I can see them,” one of the Green 
Coats said. “Hell, they’ll fall and 
break their fool necks.” He passed his 
binoculars to Sully. 

For his own part, Allan could bare- 
ly distinguish the little ant like move- 
ments in the neighborhood of the 
plane. Was it possible that its pas- 
sengers would come out alive? The 
plane hadn’t ignited, fortunately. At 
any moment Allan expected it to 
come plummeting down the outside 
of the tower wall, bumping over the 
spikes of stone that ornamented the 
shaft like, spears. 

The plane stuck tight. So did the 
people. Some tiny object was falling, 
however, and as it neared the lower 
part of the opening, Allan thought 
it looked like a bottle on a tray. It 
was a coppery brown something, 
shiny, metallic. 

A moment later it skidded along 
the sloping surface of the landslide 
heap and came to a harmless stop al- 
most within Allan’s reach. 

The. Ksentajaiboa! The midget ver- 
sion — the little fellow that Madam 
Lasanda used in her studio! 

Well, that was that. If Allan had 
had any .doubt whatever concerning 
the identity of the party of invaders, 
this item clinched his best guess. 

He slipped out of his hiding place 
silently and crawled back of a pro- 
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tecting ,rock to a position within 
foui feet of the little copper doll. 
They hadn’t seen him. He hardly 
breathed. Had they forgotten him? 

Sully’s order to one of the Green 
Coats put a crimp in Allan’s maneuv- 
er. 

“See what - the devil it is,” Sully 
said, giving the fellow his orders to 
climb up the rocks. "Don’t touch it 
if it looks like a bomb.” 

“It’s no bom b. It’s an oversized 
bookend,” said the fellow with the 
binoculars. “Why don’t you loop it 
with your rope, Sully?” 

/T^NE GREEN ' Coat was halfway 
up to Allan’s level when Sully 
began tossing the loop of rope. One 
lucky shot, Allan thought, and the 
prize would go out of his reach. But 
Allan intended to have that little 
fire tender, even if he had to come 
out of hiding to get it. It was some- 
thing he remembered with high res- 
pect, and he didn’t care to have it fall 
in the wrong hands. 

The trouble was, he was encumb- 
ered by the glass bottle that hung 
from the “skeleton spring.” The 
breaks had gone against him. He 
could imagine what a target he’d be 
for his pursuers, with a bottle of 
poison in one hand and a precious lit- 
tle copper statue in. the other. In a 
fist fight he’d be about as efficient 
as a blind man on crutches. 

He sprang out of his hiding place 
just as Sully’s loop of rope slithered 
up through the air. The rope fell 
over the Ksentajaiboa — a perfect 
catch! Sully gave a shout. “There! 
There! That’ll — hey, let go, you — ” 
The roar of curses that followed 
were only the excited accompaniment 
to Sully’s actions. He and the Green 
Coats were surprised out of their 
shoes, almost literally, at the sudden 
darting appearance of the man they 



had momentarily forgotten. Allan 
grabbed the rope and the statue at the 
same instant. He gave the rope a 
whipping jerk, and the end jumped 
out of Sully’s hand. 

With another whirl of his arms, Al- 
lan succeeded in lashing it out of 
reach of the Green Coat who was 
leaping for it. It was the third man 
— the Green Coat who had climbed 
up toward Allan’s level — who made 
the daring trapeze flight. He caught 
the sailing end of .the rope as he 
dove from the wall, and all his 
weight went down with it. He in- 
tended to jerk Allan and the statue 
down together. 

Allan held tight to the rope and 
caught the fellow’s weight over the 
projecting rock against which. Allan’s 
feet were braced. As the slack went 
over the edge, he. slid it toward the 
sharp corner, holding back. The rope 
shredded and cut and fell apart with 
a pop. 

Allan didn’t wait to see the Green 
Coat spill. The break of that rope 
had been his lucky break. His left 
hand hugged the little statue close to 
his body, and it hadn’t taken a 
scratch. Now the problem was to 
make an exit. But fast. 

HPHE UPPER level path was light- 
ed for a distance of something 
less than a stone’s throw. Allan went 
charging around into the darkness 
where the path bent away from the 
blue-sky opening. Stones’ throws 
were being measured in a very real 
way before he got around the curve. 
Clack! Clack! Thunk! 

He was ahead of them. They 
couldn’t throw anything fast, enough 
to keep him from rounding the cor- 
ner. Now he raced over a narrow cat- 
walk twenty feet above the river. The 
semi-darkness was in his favor. 

A bouncing missile struck at his 
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feet, and he almost tripped and fell. 
He was tempted to make a dive of it. 
.Would Sully remember how well he 
could swim under water? 

The footsteps w e r e pounding 
around the lower path into the dark- 
ness. Sully was mad. He would over- 
take Allan on this side of the glide- 
walk bridge or break a leg in the at- 
tempt. 

Something lying on the faintly 
lighted catwalk showed Allan a pos- 
sible way. It was a loose stone as 
large as a shoe box. 

He put the statuette down and 
picked up the stone with both hands. 
He hurled it out into the river, whose 
dark waters showed as inky blue 
lines many feet below him. 

Splusssh ! The stone plunged in 
with the sound of a deep dive. The 
inky waters threw out a circle of 
nervous waves. 

“There he goes!” came the shout 
from one of the Green Coats. Allan 
crouched and waited. 

The pursuers,- hurrying along the 
lower path, slackened their speed, 
Sully yelled for the flashlight. The 
beam cut back and forth across the 
surface. 

“He went in right about there,” 
Sully said, steadying the light on 
a chosen flurry of waves. “He’ll swim 
with the stream.” 

“Hell, he’ll go all the way to the • 
bridge.” 

“Or will he go across?” 

They shot the light upward for a 
glance at the probable diving plat- 
form. Then contenting themselves 
that they were on the trail, they made 
tracks for the glide-walk bridge. 
There, they believed, they could 
overtake him— unless he tried to pull 
a wise one and crossed the stream 
ahead of them. He wouldn’t go up- 
stream; there would be no future in 
that. If they kept the flight busy 



they’d locate him within the next 
three and one-half minutes. He 
couldn’t stay under long. 

“Later,” Sully said, “we’ll scour 
that upper trail. He probably hid that 
book-end thing before he dived.” 

The footsteps pounded away. 

Allan took his time about filling 
the bottle at the “skeleton spring,” 
and he was plenty slow about return- 
ing to the cone. Half an hour later 
the coast had cleared, and he moved 
back, walking and gliding by turns, 
with two prizes in his possession. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

TTE MISSED Sue and Jimmy as 
4 4 he came to the station entrance 
to the vast cone room. He would find 
them later. He must take care of 
Pakkerman first. 

He hurried past the base of the 
cone toward the arches far around the 
way. He had guessed that Pakkerman 
would come back for a rest as soon 
as his orgy of spark-throwing had 
subsided; and Allan had reasoned 
that after such a strenuous ordeal, a 
man’s first act would be to slacken 
his thirst. 

Was Allan still in time to plant 
the death trap ? He saw no flying 
arcs of fire now. Pakkerman might 
have already retired, to take refuge at 
the fountain and the statue. 

But when Allan slipped along to- 
ward the middle arch and peered 
through, he saw no signs of any oc- 
cupants. 

He set 'the little Ksentajaiboa down 
by a shadowed projection in the wall. 
He reached for the earthen water- 
glass that rested on the ledge, near 
the built-in fountain. 

He poured liquid from the bottle 
into the glass— about two thirds full. 
He returned the glass to the ledge. 

Then he moved back into the shad- 
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owed columns and found a place 
where he could hide the bottle with 
reasonable assurance that no one 
would ever find it. From the shadows 
he watched. He was just in time. Pak- 
kerman was returning. 

The globe of orange light came 
moving along with the, well-known 
bounce of Pakkerman’s walk. The 
globe burned dimly, 1 i k e a setting 
sun through a thick haze. The Scrav- 
vzek’s energies — or Pakkerman’s — 
were spent, Allan thought. This 
would be the right time for it to 
happen. Allan moved back a little as 
the tall form advanced toward the 
wall. The stride slackened. 

Pakkerman paused. Allan saw him 
standing there tall and powerful, and 
tired. He drew a deep, relaxing 
breath. The faint sun around him 
quivered. It was thin, like a halo on 
the form of a globe. The scar over 
his right eye showed plainly through 
it. Deep-set eyes. Prominent fea- 
tures, at once wise and cynical and 
fatigued. The droop of his mouth, Al- 
lan thought, betrayed something of 
disgust. He must have hated himself 
for what' he had to go through... or 
was his cynical look the result of his 
mirror-studies — the weaknesses of the 
human race — the hopelessness of 
man’s struggle — the bitterness? 

That would all be over in a mo- 
ment, Allan thought. All of this 
man’s painful realizations of the tra- 
gedies of an embittered world would 
soon be done. 

Pakkerman reached slowly to the 
ledge. He hardly noticed that he was 
reaching, the action was so much a 
matter of habit. 

, His fingers took the water glass 
casually. He lifted it through the 
thin bubble-like fireglobe toward his 
lips. 

His mouth straightened. His lips 
went tight. He had not sipped the 



liquid. He had seen something. Some- 
thing on the floor in the shadow of 
the wall. 

TTE SET THE glass aside, and 
like one hypnotized he moved 
toward the object that Allan had for- 
gotten to hide. The Ksentajaiboa t 

Pakkerman might have been pick- 
ing up explosives that were in dan- 
ger of blowing his hands to atoms. 
He might have been picking up a 
pet kitten. He lifted the copper ob- 
ject slowly, turned it about in the 
light. 

The thin globe of orange fire 
around his head and shoulders van- 
ished. 

“Well!” Allan heard him say. “So! 
...It must be!... It is!... Well!” 

The Scravvzek had released him 
for the moment, Allan knew. That 
sort of talk was Doc Pakkerman him- 
self, speaking out of the deep mem- 
ories of his friendship with Madam 
Lasanda. Allan held his breath, 
watching. Now would he reach for 
the poison? 

Could Allan stand to see it happen 
—now? 

Holding the little statue carefully 
in his hands, Pakkerman abruptly 
turned and marched toward the near- 
est sloping area of the cone with 
the two billion mirrors. 

Allan followed him at a discreet 
distance. It was a sure thing that 
Pakkerman meant to examine the 
area of the cone where a certain for- 
tune teller would be found. 

It didn’t take long. It was Allan’s 
first demonstration of the high skill 
that Pakkerman had acquired in sift- 
ing the throngs. The Doc went 
directly to the icy blue section where 
air passengers could be found. He 
skimmed over it hastily. His eyes 
must have developed the qualities of 
a fine toothed comb. This area didn’t 
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give. Next, Pakkerman moved over a 
neighboring patch, walking the 
length of it. Allan, tiptoeing and 
ducking down on hands and knees 
when in danger of being discovered, 
got close enough to identify this area 
as the group of air passengers who 
had just arrived at some port or 
other. 

Neither did this forest of mirrors 
yield the desired person. Pakkerman 
suddenly whirled, and there was 
something of alarm in his manner. He 
would hit it right this time. Allan 
guessed what was coming, and his 
heart-beat quickened. The groups of 
airplane accidents! 

A moment later Pakkerman had 
found her. He stooped with the sud- 
den nervous motion of. one who has 
found a clue to the recovery of some 
treasured possession. He bent to his 
hands and knees. He had found her. 

" The tower!” 

Pakkerman’s low spoken words 
were uttered in a tone of relief, Al- 
lan thought. Pakkerman wasted no 
more time at the mirror, but bolted 
to his feet and strode off toward the 
glide-walk, a man who knew exactly 
where he was going. 

Allan looked after him. If Pakker- 
man had ever caught sight of Allan 
during these recent minutes of his 
bold shadowing, he had given no. in- 
dication of it. He had been much too 
intent, from the moment of his dis- 
covery of the copper statuette, to 
think of anything else but Madam 
Lasanda. 

He was still carrying the little 
treasure as he disappeared in the 
darkness around the side of the. cone. 

"Not now,” Allan thought aloud, 
staring after him. The business of 
dispatching this tool of the Scrav- 
vzek would have to wait. He couldn’t 
bring himself to murder after what 
he had just seen.’ 



CHAPTER XL 

SUDDENLY Allan broke out of his 
^ weird confused thoughts to re- 
member that he hadn’t made contact 
with Sue and Jimmy. Where had they 
gone? Had Sully and his men over- 
taken them? Allan had better pick 
up the trail and see what had hap- 
pened. 

But first, he remembered, he must 
do something about that glass of poi- 
son that he had left sitting on the 
ledge. 

Two minutes later he was running 
like a demon. 

"Sue/ Sue! Don't! SUUUUE! 
JIMMMEEE! NO-O-O-OH! DON’T 
DO IT!” He yelled like a fire alarm, 
and raced down the side of the cone 
like a bullet. 

At the fountain where an inviting 
stream of water came through the 
wall and ran away in a snaky little 
rivulet, Sue and Jimmy had stopped 
with the intention of refreshing 
themselves. 

Jimmy saw that there was a glass 
of liquid waiting to be consumed, 
and he remarked that what was good 
enough for Doc Pakkerman was good 
enough for him. He picked up the 
glass. 

Sue shook her head. “Now Jimmy 
Ruggles, you had all the drinking for 
today that anyone ought to have, and 
if you take a sip out of that glass. 
I’ll not be responsible for what hap- 
pens.” 

"It’s not ordinary water,” Jimmy 
said, squinting at the dark liquid. 
"Kinda foggy. Here, Sue, you try 
it, an’ I promise not to touch a drop 
if . you say it ain't good fer me. 
Okay?” 

"Okay,” Sue said. She took the 
glass. "To you.” She lifted it to her 
lips. 

The wild yell of Allan came to 
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her ears from somewhere up the side 
of the cone. She hesitated. 

“He’s lookin’ for us,” Jimmy said. 
“Let’s take a quick drink an’ go to 
him.” 

“To you,” She repeated, ignoring 
the yell of Allan. Again she lifted 
the glass to her lips, and would have 
drunk — 

The luminous green fingers of the 
Scravvezek came out of nowhere and 
struck at her. 

Two hands of six fingers each, bob- 
bing out of the shadows along the 
wall, caught her around the waist and 
jerked her backward. The glass of 
liquid jumped out of her hands and 
fell to the floor with a crash. Jimmy 
stepped back as the dark liquid 
streamed around his shoes._ Then' for 
the first time he. saw the luminous 
green fingers. The weird light 
opened his eyes wide, and his jaw 
dropped. 

The voice of Allan cut in on their 
awe-struck moment. 

“Sue/ Did you drink it! Did you?” 
Allan was running toward them. The 
sight of green fingers must have es- 
caped him. He burst through them. 
He clutched Sue by the shoulders and 
started shaking her. “ Did you, Sue? 
Did you drink it? It’s deadly poison. 
Did you — ” 

“ Yeee-ippeeee !” Sue cried weirdly, 
rolling her eyes at the green fingers 
that had her. 

“You mean you did?” 

“I mean I never. Yeee-ipp-eeee! Get 
me out of this!” 

CHAPTER XLI 

A LLAN TORE into the Scrawezk 
claws like a demon fighting a 
demon. Most of the time he found 
himself fighting the air, but when- 
ever he thought he had fought it into 
nothing, he’d look to one side, and 



there it was again. He clawed at it 
like a threshing machine. 

The luminous stuff had no feeling 
to it. His fists went right through 
it, even where it was thickest. Pres- 
ently, unaccountably, he seemed to 
have got Sue out of it. She moved 
back, whirling with the awful terror 
of thinking it must still be attacking 
her from one side or another. But she 
was in the clear, now. Between her 
and Allan, Jimmy was fighting the 
air as lively as any prize fighter. 

“Get her away,” Allan yelled. 
“Don’t mind me, get her away!” 

Jimmy obeyed, and Sue was plenty 
ready to cooperate. She was wailing 
some half-forgotten song under her 
breath, too excited to know whether 
she was singing it or cryin'g it. For^. 
ty or fifty yards beyond the arch, 
they called to - Allan to get himself 
free. ' 

It was strange that the fingers 
hadn’t paid much heed to Jimmy, 
even though he had tried to scrap 
with them the same as Allan was do- 
ing. Once they had pushed him over 
when he had got in the way, and had 
rolled him like a barrel into the stone 
wall. But he had backed away from 
the fight with the feeling that he 
hadn’t done an ounce of good. 

“Get yourself out of it, captain,” 
Jimmy yelled, “or I’ll come back and 
help you.” 

Allan seemed to have eluded the 
fingers several times, but whenever 
he got almost to the arch, they 
tackled him again. Sue and Jimmy 
edged back toward the opposite side 
of the arch, watching the strange be- 
havior of the phenomenon.. 

“I’m all right,” Allan said. “It isn’t 
hurting me. I can’t even feel the heat. 
I’ll get free in a minute or two. Why. 
don’t you folks go up the cone and 
find out what’s happened to the may- 
or’s party?” He struck out at an at- 
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tacking hand of light that seemed to 
be urging him toward the wall. It 
melted away and he stood breathing 
heavily. “Go ahead. Sue. The mayor 
and the fortune teller and their plane 
are caught at the top of the tower. It 
caught them like a rubber net. I saw 
it happen. Doc Pakkerman’s gone up 
to rescue them. Why don’t you — ” 
Jimmy was suddenly dancing with 
the abandon of a clown turned out of 
jail. “Then you didn’t do it, Cap- 
tain 1 You didn't kill him!” 

Jimmy started forward as if to 
shake Allan’s hand, but traces of 
green light were bobbing about again. 
Jimmy stood back. 

“I was all set to do it,” Allan ad- 
mitted. “But after I saw him at the 
mirror of her — w ell, maybe I went 
soft for a minute. Besides, he wasn’t 
under the Scrawzek glow just then. 
It seemed to have let go of him.” 
Jimmy murmured words of such re- 
lief that Allan thought he was going 
to blubber. Sue declared she didn't 
believe Allan would ever do it. There 
would be some other way, she said. 
Not violence but something else. 

"I admit I thought the plan was 
wise and necessary,” she said, tan- 
gling herself up in thoughts too big 
for her. “It seemed right that just a 
little violence here could save a lot 
of violence out there in the big 
world.” She gestured toward the cone. 
Then with a comical wink at Jimmy, 
who was lost in the serious thoughts 
of what might have been, she added, 
“However, before we give Allan a 
star for kindness^we should check up. 
Are you sure, Allan, that you got 
merciful? Or did you just try and 
fail?” 

“I did try,” Allan admitted. “I had 
the trap set. . . But I did change my 
mind.” 

"How were you going to do it?” 



A LLAN slapped at a lingering f in- 
ger of green light and moved 
back a few steps. He pointed to the 
wall. “I had that drinking glass full 
of poison — ” 

“Oh, yes!” Sue put a hand to her 
throat and made believe she was gag- 
ging. Earlier, she had been too pre- 
occupied with Scrawzek fingers to 
realize what had happened. “We al- 
most — yes — b o t h of us — we were 
going to—” she gave a double gulp. 
“I don’t understand this at all. The 
Scrawzek saved us. We’d have died 
if those Scrawzek fingers hadn’t 
stopped us ! It would have hap- 
pened — ” 

“ You’re damned right it would 
have!” another voice cut in harshly. 
It was Sully, marching out of the 
shadows, followed by his squad of 
five Green Coats. “Your captain 
meant to poison the two of you. He’ll 
get you next time!” 

The squad marched in as if they 
meant to force Sue, Jimmy, and Al- 
lan back against the wall. 

Sue gave a little cry of terror. She 
had had about all she could stand. If 
it hadn’t been for Allan and Jimmy 
she’d have taken to her heels like a 
runaway rabbit. 

Her heart was all rabbit in that aw- 
ful minute. Allan couldn’t reason 
with them. From the hour that she 
had heard Allan’s story / 'of their 
strange behavior, she was convinced 
that the White Sharks meant to get 
him and make an end of him. 

Poor, trusting guy! He’d come into 
this godforsaken world with the idea 
of helping a batch of, men who had 
once called him captain. 

Poor, trusting guy. They had him 
now. They had probably urged the 
Scrawzek fingers to get him under 
control so they could march in and 
claim him. Sue felt sick. The moment 
to run was already past. She was just 
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a rabbit, an awfully sick one ; maybe, 
a dead one. 

“So we have with us Captain Bur- 
gess,” Sully sneered. “Step forward, 
Captain. We’ve got a few honors to 
bestow on you.” His voice was reek- 
ing with sarcasm. “We’ve got to re- 
ward you for many things. How about 
it, boys?” 

The Green Coats were in for some 
sort of desperate dealing, Sue knew. 
They stood waiting for Allan to ad- 
vance. 

Strangely, Allan was moving a lit- 
tle apart from them. He was, more ac- 
curately, being moved. The Scravvzek 
fingers, barely visible to Sue’s eyes 
were urging him as if they had ideas 
all their' own. 

So the Scravvzek was not in league 
with Sully, Sue thought. Something 
strange was going to happen, for 
sure, if Sully blundered head-on 
against the will of those green fin- 
gers. Apparently he didn’t see them. 
He was blazing with anger because 
Allan hadn’t obeyed instantly. 

“Come here!” Sully roared, slap- 
ping the air with his club. 

Sue thought that Allan’s face red- 
dened. No, not just his face — his neck 
and shoulders— it was a faint globe 
of orange light forming about him. 

Sue pointed. She couldn’t speak. 
Jimmy nodded. He must have seen — 

Sully didn’t see. He was puffing up 
with white rage, and the Green Coats 
were trying to hold him back. They 
muttered a reminder that he had 
made a boast to the Scravvzek. He 
was going to prove that he could set 
friend against friend by use of 
Scravvzek poison. He wouldn’t mur- 
der outright. He would get friends to 
murder friends. 

QULLY shook off his advisers and 
^ turned his verbal attack on Jim- 
my and Sue. It gave him a means of 



ignoring Allan's defiance. He taunted 
them, wallowing in his deep sarcas- 
tic tones. 

“You two silly babes in the woods. 
You let the captain lie to you. Do 
you think he set that trap for Pak- 
kerman? What trusting souls you 
are. He went all the way back to the 
Black River to fill a bottle because 
he knew you were in a drinking mood. 
The next time you turn your back 
— well, don’t say I didn't warn you. 
Or will you get wise and rub him 
out first? Just say the word, and I’ll 
do the job for you, here and now. I’m 
in the mood. What about it? Shall I — 
shall I — ” 

It was at this point in Sully’s 
glorious murderous speech that he 
turned to shake his club at Ailan. 
He stopped talking gradually. His 
voice trailed off into a breathless si- 
lence. He stared. 

What he saw was the form of Al- 
lan. standing within a shell of orange 
fire, ^reen fingers of fire were press- 
ing at Allan’s sides, and there were 
other half visible fingertips feeling 
their way nervously along the stone 
floor toward Sully and the Green 
Coats. 

The Green Coats were backing a- 
way, struck speeihless. Sully’s hard 
jaw sagged. The club slipped from 
his hands and might have clattered to 
the floor, but ' the green fingers 
caught it, melted it, and there was 
nothing but a faint wisp of smoke. 

A shout from a little distance an- 
nounced that Bandyworth and his 
search party were hurrying over the 
ground to join Sully. Their call re- 
ceived no response from Sully. Ban- 
dyworth’s loud chatter choked off as 
he strode up. His men stared in awed 
silence. 

It was Bandyworth who said it. His 
low, terrorized whisper was like the 
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warning of deadly lightning about to 
strike. He pointed. 

"Zt's the Scravvzek!” 

Sully shook his head. In a trembling 
voice he tried to deny it. “It’s Bur- 
gess. Captain Burgess!” 

Allan Burgess, staring hard 
through the strange' world of orange 
fire that had accumulated around him, 
drew his arms up slowly. The crowd 
began to edge back. He took a step 
forward. They were scrambling over 
each other, now, in a panic to move 
out of reach. 

“Stop!” Allan shouted. His voice 
amplified as if it had rolled through 
a hundred caverns, gathering thunder 
from every one. The arch behind him 
shuddered and fell into a heap of 
stones. 

His command to stop had been 
obeyed as if his very voice had para- 
lyzed his listeners. He moved forward 
another step and placed his fists 
against his hips in an attitude of con- 
fident power. 

“Salute !” Allan said quietly, though 
the walls and ceilings rumbled from 
the weight of his soft-spoken com- 
. mand. 

Every Green Coat saluted. So did 
Bandyworth and Sully. 

So did Jimmy. 

And even Sue. 

“Now go, all of you,” Allan said 
in slow-spoken thunderous words. 
“I’ll call you when I want you.” 

They went, and Sue guessed that 
some of them would limp for weeks 
from' the scramble of going. 

CHAPTER XLII 

'THE MAYOR and his party were 
stranded at the top of the spire. 
They weren’t very happy over it. No 
one had foreseen the crash but Mad- 
am Lasanda. Her warning had gone 
unheeded. 



“It was that damn pilot’s fault. 
He should have seen it coming.” Bill 
Gavor muttered. 

Charley Spandoak shook his head. 
The fantastic fact was, he hadn’t seen 
the spire until the last split second. 
It had materialized out of nowhere. 
But even more mysterious was the 
strange rubber-like action of the 
spire. It had caught the plane like an 
elastic net. All five persons aboard 
had lived through the crash. 

“This mountain is a phoney,” Char- 
ley said, clinging tight to the almost 
vertical side, he kicked at a flake of 
rock. It chipped off and fell, bounc- 
ing off the mayor’s shoulders on the 
way. 

“Careful, you rotter !” Mayor Chan- 
ning yelled. The whipping breeze 
took the edge off his curses. He 
called down to Madam Lasanda sev- 
eral feet below him. “Are you safe 
down there?” 

“As long as they don’t kick rocks 
.in my face,” she called back. 

The mayor made his way down. 
The spire of stone was so slender at 
this elevation that he would have as 
willingly climbed down the side of 
a smoke stack. The plane, somewhat 
crumpled, was perched near the 
point, like a broken weathervane on 
a steeple. He was haunted by the 
fear that it would shake loose and 
fall any minute, and they would all 
be carried to their death. 

“There's a shelf down here,” Mad- 
am Lasanda called much too cheer- 
ful ly.^'Room for one or two more.” 

Bill Gavor shouted down, “What 
happened to that hunk of copper you 
were huggin?” 

Madam Lasanda admitted that 
it had slipped from her hands and 
fallen. She heard Bill Gavor and 
Charley Spandoak chuckle. 

The pilot stayed with the strand- 
ed wreckage long enough to rescue 
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a small portable radio. He hung it 
on his belt before he started to des- 
cend. The boys were growling at him 
for crashing. He crawled around the 
column out of their sight and man- 
aged to by-pass them. Presently he 
joined Madam Lasanda and the 
mayor on a lower level. ■ 

“We've only got three or four 
hundred feet to go,” the mayor re- 
marked, looking down over the edge. 
“My muscles are already worn out. 
This is one devil of a place to be 
caught.” 

“We’re alive,” Madam Lasanda re- 
minded him. “If we can get down as 
far as that big. diamond, we might 
have a path or ladders or'something.” 
The boys crowded down onto the 
same shelf, which mercifully held up 
under all the weight. The mayor be- 
gan to moan. High places didn’t 
agree with him. He was getting sick. 

HHHE PARACHUTES had been 
caught in the folds of metal. The 
pilot insisted there was no use try- 
ing to dig them out. Besides the 
plane was barely hanging on. A touch 
might bring it- down on all their 
heads. 

“Listen,” Madam Lasanda said. “I 
thought I heard some pounding.” She 
pressed an ear to the stone. “It 
sounds like footsteps echoing up.” 
“Where would they come from?” 
“Down in this mountain. This was 
where I was bringing you. This is 
where the Yippee girl came.” 

“If she’s stringing. us,” Bill Gavor 
growled, “she’s sure done a thorough 
job of it.” 

Charley Spandoak said he’d been 
strung before, but never hamstrung 
like this. 

“We’re getting nowhere,” said the 
mayor, forgetting his dizziness. “If 
you boys won’t figure out a plan, I 
will. Let’s make a rope out of our 



clothes and lower ourselves to that 
diamond. Then we’ll see about that 
path.” 

“Whose clothes?” Bill Gavor asked 
testily. “I've got a better plan.” 

He kicked a rock loose and tossed 
it down. They watched it fall and 
listened for the crash. The sounds 
were lost in the depths. 

The mayor scowled. “That’s 
strange, I didn't hear a thing.” 

“If there’s anybody down there, we 
ought to be able to arouse 'em,” Bill 
Gavor said. He kicked at another 
rock. The edge of the shelf gave way 
and his feet went down. Charley 
jumped for him. The two of them 
went sprawling over the edge. 

Luckily, the pilot caught Charley's 
ankles, braced himself and held 
tight. Bill crawled up over Charley 
like a cat coming out of a bathtub. 
In a moment everyone was back on 
the shelf, safe and scared — too scared 
to move. 

“No more monkeyshines,” the 
mayor said, “We’ll sit right where 
we are till the wind blows us down.” 
Sooner or later, the mayor de- 
clared, someone would see the plane 
wreckage on the tower and come to 
their rescue. The pilot stroked his 
chin, doubting whether planes ever 
passed this way. And meanwhile, 
Madam Lasanda kept an ear to the 
side of the corner of the tower, fully 
convinced that the footsteps were as- 
cending. 

pAKKERMAN held the Tittle cop- 
per statue under his arm as he 
hurried through the glide-walk to the 
Red Room. He passed Gallagher 
without waking him and went direct- 
ly to the spiral ascent. 

He bounded up the steps two at a 
time. Round and round and round. 
He knew his pace. In an emergency 
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like this he was good for a burst of 
speed. 

Halfway up to the giant eye he 
stopped to listen. The low snoring 
of Gallagher came up softly through 
the emptiness. From high overhead 
voices sounded dimly. 

A rock came bouncing down on 
the outside. It oozed into the plastic 
material of the shaft and became im- 
bedded silently. If the stranded peo- 
ple only knew, Pakkerman thought, 
they too could have dropped pain- 
lessly into the flexible shell of the 
tall spire and eased to a stop un- 
harmed somewhere along this spiral 
ascent. But perhaps it was just as 
well they didn’t know. It would give 
Pakkerman a chance to look them 
over before he admitted them. 

Of one thing he was sure. The mir- 
rors had told him. Madam Lasanda 
was in the party. Whether he was 
ready or not, he was about to meet 
her again. 

Could he face her after all that 
had happened in the past two years? 

Only the beginnings of a plan had 
formed in his mind. He would rescue 
her and would leave the rest of her 
party stranded until he had had time 
to talk with her. 

He ascended to a platform twenty 
feet above the upper edge . of the 
giant eye and there he emerged 
through a narrow door to a shelf on 
the outside of the tower. He looked 
up. He saw the plane clinging like 
a kite at the top of a telephone pole. 
He saw no persons. 

He called. “Mary! Mary Lasanda! 
Are you there?" 

Five heads peeped over a concealed 
shelf. Pakkerman smiled to himself. 
It was a good solid shelf, but he de- 
cided that four persons on it would 
be enough. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

OUE AND Jimmy watched through 
^ the mirrors. They saw how cle- 
verly Pakkerman got Madam Lasanda 
away from the rest of the group, and 
they heard the moans of the mayor 
who, left with the boys, bewailed his 
fate as the forgotten man. 

But it was the greeting between 
Pakkerman and Madam Lasanda 
that took Sue’s breath away. 

“Gee!” she whispered to Jimmy in 
a tone of awe. “I never say anything 
like that, even in the movies. Look 
at the tears in her eyes. She hasn’t 
seen him for over two years. She 
knows he’s been all wrapped up in 
this Scravvzek thing, and the way 
she’s lookin’ at him — gee!” 

- “Look, he’s tellin’ her how he got 
that scar over his right eye,” Jimmy 
said. 

“She doesn’t mind the scar. Um, 
what a voice. It’s not just the way 
she kissed him, it’s the way she looks 
at him and the way she’s talking to 
him — umm !” 

Jimmy looked at Sue. “Hey, what 
you cry in-’ about?” 

“Think, Jimmy! If the captain had 
done what he intended to do, this 
wouldn’t have happened. They’d never 
have looked at each other this way. 
Do you see, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy saw. He knew, without Sue 
telling him, that the tragedy Allan 
had planned had been missed by a 
hair. 

“Listen to 'em. Gosh-ding! He must 
be all out of that Scravvzek spell, the 
way he’s talkin’.” 

They listened spellbound... 

Madam Lasanda was aware that Val 
Pakkerman had been under the spell 
of the evil power for many months 
past. Now he was suddenly free! 
Free! 
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He pursued his lips, trying to re- 
strain her optimism. 

‘Tm free — temporarily ” he em- 
phasized. “It came suddenly. First I 
found this — " he tapped the little cop- 
per statue — “and I discovered you 
were here, stranded. An ideal sur- 
prise entrance. Frankly, I believe it 
was your coming that shocked me out 
of my shell." 

“It was a lucky shock — and a timely 
one," Madam Lasanda said, and her 
dark eyes clouded. “Things have been 
growing worse all over the world. The 
radio reports reached us as we were 
flying. Disasters have been striking 
all over the globe. Unaccountable 
riots. Storms. Earthquakes. 

“Oh Val, my heart , bled for you 
everytime I heard such a report. I 
knew all that torment was passing 
through your hands." 

|P)AKKERMAN seemed to be look- 
ing through the clouds beyond 
the spire. “I’m sorry, Mary. I sup- 
pose this little fire tender has con- 
veyed everything to you. It's been 
bad. Very bad. I don’t know how you 
stood it. I thought you would surely 
strike me out of your heart after you 
realized — ” 

“I always believed that someday 
you’d escape it. Now you have es- 
caped, Val. This very day — ” 

“It’s temporary, Mary. Someone has 
taken my place, just for the moment." 

“Who?" 

“Captain Burgess." 

“Oh." 

“You sent him here, didn’t you, in 
the hope that he might do something 
to help?" 

“Has he?" 

He’s raised' plenty of hell one way 
or another. But I didn’t know the 
Scrawzek had him lined up. It all 
happened suddenly. The damned 
thing fastened itself on him just as 



he was about to deal it a stiff blow." 

“Really? You mean that the captain 
could actually have crippled the 
Scrawzek? He’s found a way?" 

“I thought so — until it jumped on 
him and took possession of him.” 
“It’s too bad he missed." Madam 
Lasanda looked at Pakkerman with 
sudden suspicion. “How would he 
have crippled it?” 

Pakkerman pressed her hand, 
“Never mind. He didn’t get to do it.” 
She was suddenly alarmed. “How?" 
“Never mind, dear." 

“By killing you?” 

“Yes. That was it. It could have 
worked. No one but I was qualified 
to be the Scravvzek’s man, I thought. 
But I had overlooked Allan Burgess 
himself." 

“Oh, Val!” She touched his shoul- 
der, his cheek, his hair. She passed 
her fingers lightly over the scar above 
his right eye. Then, as if resolving 
to shake out of a sentimental mood, 
she asked in a matter-of-fact voice, 
“What about the captain? Will he 
yield to the Scravvzek’s destructive 
purposes?" 

“Of course. How can he help it?” 
“Wholeheartedly ?’’ 

“Did I — wholeheartedly?” 

“I don’t know,” she said frankly. 
“Maybe you were only the Scravv- 
zek’s puppet, against your own will." 

“I’m afraid I served only too read- 
ily. The fact is, my deep hatred born 
out of the unfairness of the world has 
twisted me into something pretty cold 
and deadly.” His face colored with 
the admission, and the line over his 
eye showed white. 

j^^ADAM Lasanda nodded with her 
eyelashes.. She was ready to 
understand. But not to blame. Then — 
“Speaking of your feelings toward 
the unfair world, would you like to 
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know who came along with the Mayor 
and me?” 

The men from the shelf above were 
making themselves heard. Pakkerman 
listened to the voices. Voices he re- 
membered. A sinister picture came 
back to his mind — the shadows 
against the white curtain -the un- 
fair charges of disloyalty — the taunts 
from gangsters who had framed him. 
So these were two of the Mayor’s 
boys ! 

“I’ll be happy to meet them,” Pak- 
kerman said, narrowing his eyes and 
nodding slowly. “I’ll climb up a few 
feet just to get a look at them under 
the sunlight.” 

A moment later he was gazing up 
at them. The mayor shrank back in 
a corner and pretended to be ' aloof. 
The innocent pilot listened with in- 
terest. Bill Gavor and Charley Span- 
doak, as guilty as snakes, perspired 
under the heat of Pakkerman’s em- 
barrassing reminders of their crime. 

They refused to discuss the mat- 
ter. They had just come through a 
plane crash, they whimpered. And 
they begged, in the name of mercy 
to be allowed to get down out of 
this dizzy sky nest. . . 

Sue and Jimmy, taking it all in at 
the mirrors, were glad when Pakker- 
man came away and left the men in 
their sky trap. 

“I’ll see what I "'can do for you 
later,” Pakkerman promised in a 
faintly ominous tone, “if the Scrav- 
vzek doesn’t shake you down in the 
meantime.” 

Then he and Madam Lasanda were 
making their way down slowly, talk- 
ing as they descended. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

r jT v HEY WERE soon inside the tow- 
er, where they were able to fol- 



low the spiral path. They passed the 
area where the light of the great 
diamond bounced through the trans- 
lucent walls. Their path widened into 
a stairs. 

Madam Lasanda was taking in 
everything eagerly. . . . 

At a distance, Sue and Jimmy were 
also getting in on the party, by way 
of the mirrors. Sue was fascinated, 
listening to their talk. She sighed. 

“Only a fortune teller could have 
such interesting things to say. I wish 
I could talk to my boy friend the 
way she does.” 

“You got a boy friend?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“I mean if I had a boy friend.” 

“Gosh-ding-it,” Jimmy gulped. 
“You know you always got me if you 
want me. Of course I’m not the kind 
of guy they put in the magazines to 
advertise collars. I’m nobody — just 
Jimmy Ruggles.” 

“Jimmy Ruggles is a swell guy,” 
Sue said, patting him on the arm. 
“But I’m not really in love with 
anybody much, I guess.” 

“The captain, maybe?” 

“Maybe Gee, I’m worried about 

him. I hope that Scravvzek quits 
hounding him. Poor guy, he looked 
awfully uncomfortable when that ball 
of light wrapped him up. He told us 
not to worry, he’d shake it off. . . But 
I don’t know. ...” 

They looked away from the mir- 
rors, toward" the top of the cone. A 
barrage of orange sparks showered 
down somewhere across a distant sur- 
face. 

“Is Allan doing that?” Sue asked 
in alarm. “Will he start destroying 
things too?” 

Her question caused Jimmy to 
bounce to his feet. He caught her 
hand and they went running up across 
the surface of mirrors. 

They ran toward the top of the 
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cone. The millions of little illumin- 
ated mirrors flashed under their feet. 
Within a hundred yards of the top 
the luminous clouds slowed their 
progress. 

“ Captain l” Jimmy called. “Captain! 
Are you up there?" 

The steamy orange fire clouds 
would engulf them if they went any. 
farther. The ceiling looked more 
than ever like an expanse of ominous 
red sky pressing down from overhead 
— Or it might have been a red hot 
sheet of iron, catching the heat from 
the crater. 

A shower of sparks sailed out from 
the steamy clouds. Their path cut a 
fiery curve. They skimmed under the 
low ceiling and drifted far out across 
the side of the cone. 

“Disaster for someone .” Sue said. 
“I wonder who’s getting it.” 

“That’s an awful thing for Allan 
Burgess to do,” Jimmy mumbled 
helplessly. He turned, wondering as 
he had wandered before, why he 
didn’t dare ascend to the point of the 
cone and look into the crater of 
orange fire clouds. But something 
told him that what was safe for Allan 
wasn’t safe for him. Sue must have 
had the same instinct 
“We’re too close to the top,” Sue 
said. “Let’s get out of here.” 

“What about the captain?” 

“He’s up there fighting around 
among the clouds somewhere He’s, 
acting like he’s got some destructive 
business to take care of, just like 
Pakkerman.” 

“This is awful,” Jimmy repeated. 
“We ought to do something.” 

. “We can’t manage him as long as 
he’s wrapped up in that shell of fire. . 
Gee, I’m even afraid of him,” Sue 
admitted. “How did you feel when he 
ordered everybody to salute?” 

“I felt like saluting. . . . What are 
we gonna do?” 



“There’s only one thing we can 
do. Appeal to Doc Pakkerman. This 
Scravvzek business is his dish. He 
shouldn’t make Allan Burgess eat it. 
Come on, let’s find him.” 

^jpHE ROCKY walls had begun to 
tremble before they got through 
the glide-walk ride. Just as they were 
emerging from the dark tunnel, the. 
glide-walk went into reverse. They 
ran a quarter mile dash to cover the 
last fifteen yards, when the reverse 
action set in. What with Jimmy’s 
speed and Sue’s sure grip on his 
hand, they made it against the cur- 
rent. 

In the Red Room they found Gal- 
lagher. They badgered him into show- 
ing them the way to ascend the tower, 
and they made him agree to go dig up 
a four-way lunch for them. 

They hurried up through the spiral 
ascent until they had to stop from 
sheer dizziness. Then Sue took time 
out to give Jimmy a curtain lecture 
on how Pakkerman must not be ap- 
proached. A man who had just gone 
through a siege with the Scravvzek 
might not be ready for another en- 
counter. 

“It’s a delicate situation,” Sue said. 
“Madam Lasanda has just recovered 
him. She won’t want him to go back. 
But I’ve a dreadful hunch that, the 
only way Pakkerman can release 
Allan is by going back into the thing 
himself.” 

“I’ll let you do the talkin’,” Jimmy 
said. 

“If it has to be either Pakkerman 
or Allan, it won’t be easy. Madam La- 
sanda would be on one side, and 
naturally I’d be on the other. Only 
I don’t think anyone would quarrel. I 
can see her side of it too plain. She’s 
terribly in love.” 

“An’ what about you?” 

“Okay, Jimmy, I’d just as well say 
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it. Sure I’m in love. I haven’t known 
Allan very long, but I’ll be honest 
with you — S-s-sh! Here they come.” 

The meeting with Madam Lasanda 
and Pakkerman was one that made 
Sue’s heart beat too fast. She was 
afraid she might be looked upon as 
an intruder in this whole strange af- 
fair. 

However, within a few minutes, Sue 
knew that Madam Lasanda had de- 
cided to like her, and as soon as the 
situation was understood, both women 
revealed their sympathy for each 
other at every turn. Then it was Ma- 
dam Lasanda who pursued Val Pak- 
kerman with the question, “What can 
be done about Allan Burgess?” 

Gallagher lifted a puzzled eyebrow 
when he came to them with the food. 
He saw Pakkerman, free from the 
Scravvzek fire. He heard the question 
about Captain Burgess. At the same 
time he was aware that the quaking 
of the rocks under his feet was some- 
thing more than his drunken con- 
dition. He plodded down the stairs, 
scuffing his hair thoughtfully. He 
looked back and muttered that he 
figured he was still supposed to be 
keeping guard, and he didn’t like the 
way all these invaders were making a 
goat out of him. 

Jimmy' wished Pakkerman would 
hurry. Things were rocking. Fiery 
globes were coasting into view along 
the Red Room floor. Doc Pakker- 
man would not be hurried. He sat on 
the steps, munching slowly with his 
hand against his cheek and his deep 
eyes on Madam Lasanda. In his mind 
he was still revolving within the 
shock of leaving the Scravvzek so 
completely. Now he was trying to see 
it all from the outside. 

“Are you sure it’s evil?” Jimmy 
asked, breaking the silence Sue had 
imposed on him. 

Pakkerman gave an outraged snarl. 



It was as evil as all hell, and as 
dangerous as the hand of death. Why 
should anyone doubt it? 

“Well,” Jimmy said lamely, “it did 
save Sue an’ me from drinkin’ that 
poison. Why ?” 

“It had a purpose. Don’t you see 
the momentary effect that had upon 
Allan? He saw that the thing had 
saved you two. So he felt kindly to- 
ward it for a moment. He was in a 
perfect frame of mind to receive it.” 

CUE WAS quick to catch an im- 
plication. “Do you mean that he 
could reject it if he didn’t feel kind- 
ly toward it?” 

Pakkerman answered that he be- 
lieved so. “If a man has a good heart 
toward all the world, only an un- 
usual circumstance will make him re- 
ceive the Scravvzek. . . . But there are 
always the mirrors. If a man has 
watched them and come to doubt the 
goodness of the world, his disil- 
lusionment offers the Scravvzek a 
favorable setup.” 

“Allan didn’t say much about dis- 
illusionment,” Sue commented. 

“But he was sure wrapped up in 
the mirrors,” Jimmy said. “An’ now 
he’s down there tossin’ Scravvzek 
devilment right . ah’ left. What we 
gonna do — ” 

Sue nudged him and he fell silent. 
But no one noticed, for at that mo- 
ment the earthquakes broke out with 
new fury. 

They looked down over the stairs 
and saw a part of the red rock floor 
caving away. It broke like two pieces 
of pie in a' giant pie crust, and fell 
slowly. 

They saw Gallagher down there in 
his cozy alcove, munching a sand- 
wich. One of his liquor bottles started 
rolling down the inclined floor. He 
got up and plodded after it with un- 
steady steps. The floor was sinking 
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under his feet. The bottle kept roll- 
ing out of his reach. He broke into 
a soggy run. 

The floor went down and down, 
and Gallagher and the bottle went 
with it. They fell and were lost in a 
cloud of orange-colored light that 
came boiling up from the depths. 

Half of the red rock floor remained 
intact through the quake that fol- 
lowed; but two quarters of the pie- 
crust sank down into the vast empti- 
ness of the cone room below. When 
the orange fire-clouds shifted to one 
side, Sue and Jimmy could see all the 
way down to the glittering mountain 
of mirrors. 

CHAPTER XLV 

ALL THROUGH the night the 
earth quivered and groaned from 
the furies of the Scravvzek power. 

On the outside of the tower, high 
above the mountains, a mayor, a pilot, 
and two of Maple City’s corrupt cit- 
izens endured a thousand deaths. All 
night long they believed that the 
plane would come ripping down over 
their heads at any moment. They con- 
tinually felt the tower itself to be 
falling, though it never fell. And 
whenever a break in the mountain’s 
crusts revealed a flood of fiery globes 
or a spray of mad comets somewhere 
below them, they were sure that all 
hell had burst up out of the center of 
the earth and would soon rise to en- 
gulf them. 

Through that mad night the eighty 
men who had once belonged to Cap- 
tain Burgess were his again, more 
than ever before. When the terrify- 
ing "eyes" of the Scravvzek came 
bursting through the walls with a 
hiss of lava, men would stop in their 
tracks and salute. If green fingertips 
chased through the ravines, men 
would toss them food 01 uniforms or 



plunder from a neighbor’s cave — 
anything that might pacify an Evil 
Scravvzek on a rampage. The winds 
roared through the caverns, and the 
Captain’s men heard them as voices. 
They rushed forth to obey imagined 
commands. But when the actual voice 
of the Scravvzek thundered out with 
words unmistakably articulated, many 
was the man who froze in his tracks, 
unable to tremble. 

The Glass Arena shattered, and 
great chunks of one-way glass went 
bouncing across the white tile plaza. 
The glide-walk reversed its direction 
with the rapidity of a locomotive’s 
piston. Men who had entered think- 
ing to escape violence came running 
out in tattered clothing. 

The heavy mountain shelf with 
the dark green light, where Koo-Jop 
and his tribe had lingered to finish 
their rituals, broke open toward the 
tunnels above, sometime during the 
night. As death threatened on all 
sides, the Bunjojops made ready to 
march. Buni was sure he could choose 
an escape route for them. He might 
have succeeded, but a new shower of 
lava burst down in front of them and 
plastered their way shut with tons 
and tons of candle-drip formation. 

Koo-Jop reversed the march. He 
consulted his gods en route and came 
to the awful decision. They would 
march out by way of the White Tile 
Plaza, straight past the stronghold of 
Sully and the White Sharks. They 
would, if necessary, attack their en- 
emy on the run; but they would 
break out or die in the attempt.... 

With the first light of dawn, the 
mayor and his three companions de- 
cided to take their life in their own 
hands, such as it was. They each con- 
tributed some clothing to the cause, 
made a rope of it, and tried to de- 
scend. Two of them fell. 

The mayor, shivering in his under- 
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wear, and the pilot, stripped to a sim- 
ilar state -of discomfort, succeeded in 
getting down to the next shelf where 
Pakkerman had taken Madam La- 
sanda into the tower. The two “boys” 
— Bill Gavor and Charley Spandoak — 
were less fortunate. Each in turn lost 
his grip on the makeshift ladder and 
fell. 

They fell through the almost per- 
pendicular walls of the tower. The 
strangely plastic stone allowed them 
to pass through, under a blaze of 
early morning light from the great 
diamond. 

Jimmy, whose sharp eyes and ears 
missed nothing, saw them slip 
through. He called out a “ Hey — 
Look l ’ ' for Pakkerman to catch 
sight of the two descents. The men 
fell as if they were a pair of para- 
troopers with a destination. They 
barely missed the ragged edge of the 
broken pie-crust flc-r as they went 
down through the Red Room. Jimmy 
saw them swallowed up in the clouds 
of orange fire, and he believed they 
must have fallen very near the point 
of the great cone. Pakkerman was in- 
clined to believe they fell squarely 
into the fiery crater. 

“Anyway, they’re goners, after a 
fall like that,” Jimmy declared. But 
Doc Pakkerman wasn’t so sure. He 
thought the Scravvzek might have had 
something to do with those two pre- 
cise falls. 

HpHE COMING of dawn- was wel- 
- a - corned by Pakkerman. Jimmy and 
Sue saw that he was growing 
stronger in his. faith in himself. , 

All night long the four of them had 
huddled .together in the tower, fear- 
ing the awful demonstration of 
power! It was terrifying to think what 
Allan must be going through. If the 
Scravvzek had not, indeed, consumed 
him in the process. All through the 



night’s talk. Sue knew that Doc 
Pakkerman was mentally testing his 
own strength: “Talk to me,” he would 
say to Madam Lasanda. He was 
struggling to come back to a normal 
view of the world, after having soaked 
himself in months and months of 
distressing mirror study. “Convince 
me that I should have faith in those 
two billion people. If I’m wrong — 
if they’re not bent on destroying each 
other — tell me. ..Talk co me.” 

Sue saw what might come of this 
weird mental struggle. Pakkerman 
meant to go back and recapture his 
claim on the Scravvzek, in order to 
release Allan. But he didn’t want to 
go back and sink into the old habits 
of destroying. If he could catch a 
happier view of the world, he might 
return as a less effective servant — 
more sluggish at the old business of 
hurling evil fires. 

And so, through the hours, Madam 
Lasanda coached him in the happier 
view of the world, and she held back 
her tears. But she knew that he meant 
to return to the Scravvzek soon. And 
if he was not able to serve with a 
lighter hand, • there was always the 
possibility of the death that he had 
once pleaded for. 

Dawn brought forth a strengthened 
Doc Pakkerman. But his happier 
view of the world suffered a severe 
setback when a certain savage Mayor 
Channing came dragging down the 
steps in his underwear. 

It' was pretty terrible, Sue thought. 
The Madam had just topped her lec- 
ture with some bit of pretty poetry 
about what a glorious creature is man. 
And along came this refugee from a 
night of earthquakes, cursing vilely, 
and demanding his rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen — clothing, breakfast, and 
a chance to punch Doc Pakkerman in 
the jaw. It had been a bad night for 
the mayor, and there was nothing 
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glorious about him. i 

CHAPTER XLV1 

A LLAN moved freely from the 
** crater to other parts of the 
great network of caverns. He moved 
where the Scrawzek wanted him to 
move. And still he was conscious of 
possessing a will of his own. The 
strange fire of Scrawzek power 
passed through his hands, and he 
cooperated. With a sense of power, he 
destroyed. Dust, winds, fire, hail- 
storms of falling rocks, clouds of gas, 
stretching walls and groaning moun- 
tains and hissing floods of lava — 
these were his works. Stupendous 
power to destroy was in his hands. 

The ceiling over the cone broke 
through and Gallagher tumbled. 

Allan saw the green fingers catch 
him to ease his fall. Gallagher limped 
off through the clouds of light, look- 
ing for a lost bottle. 

The interruption was a trifle dis- 
turbing to Allan, but the Scrawzek 
forces at once hurled him back into 
action. He flung showers of sparks 
over the great cone. 

A series of such interruptions 
occurred. Each passing interruption 
would momentarily break in upon 
Allan’s growing illusion of power. 
His arms would stop swinging and he 
would walk down the side of the cone 
as if being strangely drawn by the 
memory of his normal life. 

But the green fingers would urge 
him to go back to work. And he would 
bound back to the cone and whirl 
into action, his muscles ’ ighlighted 
by the shell of fire over his head and 
shoulders. He was naked to the waist, 
barefoot, and he felt like a god. 

Once he paused over a group of 
mirrors to listen to a chorus of a 
thousand voices. They were singing 



in a foreign tongue. He knew 
neither the language nor the set- 
ting. But he knew they were singing 
a song of hope and faith. 

He ran back to the cone and con- 
tinued with his orgy of destruction. 

Once he came across .Gallagher, 
wandering like a lost soul around the 
base of the cone. Gallagher was 
sniffing the air, “smelling fish,” he 
said. There were no fish in the Black 
River or anywhere else in this region. 
What did that soggy old guard have 
on his mind? He saluted profusely 
with each hand whenever he saw 
Allan, and plodded on through the 
semi-darkness. 

Allan went back to his job. 

Once he heard Sully’s screaming 
voice, and as he moved down to see 
what was wrong, he found Sully try- 
ing to put - out the flames that rose 
and fell in the base of the Ksenta- 
jaiboa. The four-foot copper statue 
stood solid beyond the fallen center 
arch. A cloud of gas was moving 
along within a few feet of the open 
flames. It was a greenish-gray cloud, 
spreading low along the floor, branch- 
ing out like gigantic sponge. Galla- 
gher was moving back out of its path, 
muttering that he smelled fish. And 
at' a little distance Sully shrieked at 
him to come and help put the fire out. 

Sully succeeded, a moment later, 
when he emerged from a cave with 
the bottle of poison water Allan had 
once hidden, and dashed it over^the 
Ksentajaiboa flames. The fire hissed 
out. Sully went on his way. The 
sponge cloud kept spreading. Orange 
globes of light might roll over it 
without effect, but no open flame 
touched it. 

Green fingers urged Allan back to 
his work at the top of the cone. 

/'"’|NCE he saw the two Maple City 
“boys” come falling down through 
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the overhead opening. The green fin- 
gers caught them and carried them 
away. 

Once he paused, steaming with 
sweat, above a group of mirrors whose 
voices were reciting something very 
familiar. School children. They were 
pledging allegiance to the flag. He 
listened. He watched a certain boy — 
a lad with keen eyes of vision. That 
boy was dreaming a dream of help- 
ing his country grow into new 
strength and the great glory of being 
a fine neighbor to all the world. It 
was a good dream. 

The fingers of the Scravvzek had to 
force Allan to come away. 

Eut now -Allan hurled the showers 
of fire with less heart. Why was he 
destroying? He moved automatically. 
He wondered.' 

Had he wanted this honor? Had he 
subconsciously craved this sense of 
power? Had it come to him because 
he had mentally invited it? If so, 
why? Was it because he wanted to im- 
press the men who used to call him 
captain? 

All right, he did want to impress 
them. They were asking' for it. They 
had become so depraved, living down 
here, that all they hungered for was a 
place in the eyes of the Evil Scravv- 
zek. They reveled in the orange light 
whenever it came their way. All right 
for them! Let them have it! 

He hurled a volley of fire globes 
through the open ceiling, a veritable 
river of them. They streamed over 
the rocks, and he knew that they 
flowed down through the chain of 
caverns toward the Glass Arena. If 
the boys wanted a taste of Scravvzek’s 
power, let them wade into this flood 
of fiery globes to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Seemingly at his command, the 
crater poured forth an endless 
stream that flowed up through the 



open ceiling and off into the labyrinth 
of caverns. It went on without Al- 
lan’s touch. He edged away from the 
crater and drifted down the side of 
the cone, somewhat awed by the river 
of orange light that he had set into 
motion. 

He looked down toward the great 
growing sponge-cloud of greenish- 
gray gas that was gathering above the 
floors everywhere, and decided that 
he “smelled fish.” He wondered if 
he should be worried. The stuff 
seemed to be pouring out of a few 
small openings near the base of the 
cone. A few mirrors had been shat- 
tered by falling stones from the red 
ceiling overhead. Under all these' mil- 
lions of mirrors there must have been 
a huge chamber of this curious 
sponge-like gas. 

Allan backed away. He moved up 
the cone, trying to find better air 
to breathe. 

There was that singing again — a 
thousand voices. Rising notes in a 
stirring song of Hope and Faith. He 
listened. . . . 

CHAPTER XLVII 

HEN Mayor Channing entered 
the tower in his underwear and 
demanded a chance to punch Pakker- 
man in the nose, the doctor smiled 
and asked for -a postponement. What 
the mayor needed was clothing. If he 
and the pilot would climb back up the 
stairs toward the giant eye, they 
would find the answer to all their 
needs in a certain niche in the wall. 

“After you’ve dressed and eaten,” 
Pakkerman said, “You’re to come back 
down to this observation platform 
and wait here with Madam Lasanda. 
You’ve brought her here. I’ll hold 
you responsible for her safety.” 

The mayor’s fat shoulders twitched. 
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He mumbled that he was as helpless 
in this tottering tower as a fish out 
of water. But he accepted the order, 
and he and the pilot ascended. 

Pakkerman left Madam Lasanda at 
the small observation platform with- 
in the tower, and hurriedly descended. 
He had not come to any decision about 
trying to take Allan’s place. He felt 
the need of testing his own strength 
first. Could he face the rest of the 
eighty men, not as a Scravvzek ser- 
vant but as a man of good will? 

He bounded down the steps carry- 
ing the weight of a decision with him. 

He picked up Sue and Jimmy along 
the way. They had given up trying to 
win his help, and had gone ahead 
to see what they might accomplish 
alone. Sue had been convinced that 
Pakkerman wanted to help, but was 
not yet sure of himself, divorced 
from the Scravvzek powers. 

The three of them skirted the edge 
of the Red Room floor, and dodged 
the stream of fiery globes that foun- 
tained up from the big room below. 

“I’m going to follow that trail of 
orange light,” Doc Pakkerman an- 
nounced, “and find out what it’s, do- 
ing.” 

“We’ll go with you,” Sue said. 
Again she was ready to depend on 
this man, who certainly knew his way 
about. 

Jimmy was equally eager to fol- 
low. “Lead the way, Doc. I’m your 
man, you know.” 

At the White Tile Plaza their trail 
came to an end. The stream of orange 
globes moved through a circle. With- 
in the loop stood many of the men 
who had once been Allan Burgess’ 
crew. The rest of the gang stood on 
the outside of the circle of light. 
They had moved back far enough to 
resist being drawn into it. 

The White Sharks yelled at those 
on the outside to come on in and en- 



joy the bath of orange light. “The 
Scravvzek is giving us a free party,” 
Bandyworth yelled. “Come on in!” 

All of the White Sharks, many of 
the Green Coats, and a few of the 
Rocky Chests were determined to 
stay inside the circle. 

Pakkerman moved up close and 
called to them. This wasn't good. 
They should get out while they 
could. 

“Come out!” he warned. “I’ve been 
through all that. It’s dangerous. It’s 
deadly, Come out! Look at me — I’ll 
lead you out of' this world. You’ll 
bake yourselves to death in there. 
Look at yourselves. The light is 
showing through you. Come out!” 

A few of them heeded the sum- 
mons and fought out of the circle. 

Sully and Bandyworth jeered and 
taunted. They pranced around in a 
strange state of evil glory, showing 
Pakkerman that they could “take it.” 
And apparently they could. But the 
others were beginning to turn to 
orange colored glass. The steam kept 
circling about them, and the light 
began to burn through them. 

“They’re turnin’ to glass statues,” 
Jimmy whispered. 

Sue’s narrowed eyes watched the 
strange effect with horror. 

^RADUALLY their clothing melt- 
ed away. The weird light shone 
through their naked amber bodies. 
They could no longer move or speak. 
They only stared . like senseless sta- 
tues. Through their translucent flesh, 
their beating hearts could be seen 
growing weaker until the faint mo- 
tion ceased altogether. They stood 
there like stone. 

Only Sully and Bandyworth came 
through unscathed. They were more 
accustomed to the game of absorbing 
the Scravvzek’s light. When they saw 
the effect it was having upon the 
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others, they crossed through the trail 
of luminous globes and hurried off 
into an unlighted cavern, . seeking 
safety for themselves while there 
was still time. 

Sue and Jimmy had moved back 
with Doc Palckerman. They helped 
him give orders to those of the crew 
who had never entered the circle in 
the first place. These had resisted 
the Scravvzek. They, were willing to 
be talked into a plan to leave this 
region and go back to normal life. 

Pakkerman wasted no time. He 
gave them orders to take a certain 
path and make tracks out of the 
mountains. They should go to the 
next village beyond Bunjojop and 
await instructions. 

No sooner _had they raced away than 
another and much larger troupe of 
human beings came running through 
the cavern valley. Koo-Jop and his 
tribe of nearly eight hundred were 
coming through on the double. 

The Bunjojops bounded up 
through the ravine. They chased past 
the ruins of the Glass Arena. They 
strung out into a long double file 
as they came running across the 
White Tile Plaza. They expected. to 
be attacked. They were ready with 
handfuls of stones. Women and chil- 
dren on one side of the column, men 
on the other, they were taking their 
chances against death on their way 
out. 

It was a strange enemy that waited 
for them at one side of their path — 
about fifty of their former captors, 
standing naked like fifty glass sta- 
tues, encircled by a stream of Scrav- 
vzek light. 

The Bunjojops let fly with the 
rocks on their way past. - . 

The statue-like army fell with a 
great clatter of breaking glass. They 
crashed and splintered all over the 
white tile floor. 



From a distance Sue heard the 
mocking yowl of Sully. “They can’t 
take it, the poor devils! Look at ’em 
splash !” 

The Bunjojops made a -swift and 
safe exit, never once stopping to in- 
vestigate their easy victory eh route. 
Before the last of the line went 
through, Sue succeeded in spotting 
Buni. She called to him, and he ran 
over to her eagerly. 

Good little Buni! Sue gave him a 
quick hug. Then she and Jimmy ac- 
complished the necessary diplomatic - 
maneuver swiftly.' They let Buni 
know what had happened to Allan. 
They made him understand that this 
tall man with the deep eyes was no 
longer a victim of the Scravvzek,. and 
that Buni must arrange for Koo-Jop 
to trust him, just as he trusted Al- 
lan, so that all innocent parties escap- 
ing from this mountain could be 
guaranteed safe conduct through 
Koo-Jop’s village. 

Good little Buni! He understood in 
a flash. He smiled at Doc Pakker- 
man and promised that there would bs 
good luck waiting for him if he would 
come to Bunjojop. 

Then he bounded, away to catch up 
with the receding trail of natives. Sue 
watched him move out of sight and 
knew that Allan would have been 
proud of him. 

CHAPTER XLVI1I 

npHINGS were looking up. Now, 
Sue thought, was the time. It was 
time for Doc Pakkerman to roll-up 
his sleeves and walk into the thick 
of the Scravvzek power and somehow 
pull Allan Burgess out of it. She be- 
lieved, judging by the determined 
glint in his eye, that he was ready for 
it. " - 

“This way,” Pakkerman said. 
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Sue looked around. “Where’s 
Jimmy?” 

Jimmy had been called aside by 
someone who saw a chance to square 
an old grudge. Bandyworth had come 
at him and made a taunting remark 
about Captain Burgess. “If you had 
an ounce of guts,” Bandyworth said, 
“you’d go and bump the captain off 
before he smashes the whole world to 
hell. If you had any guts — ” 

Bandyworth had said the wrong 
thing. He thought Sully was back of 
him, ready to back him up, and to- 
gether they would get Jimmy in a 
corner. 

But when Bandyworth looked 
around for a team mate, Sully wasn’t 
there. 

“W a i t,” Bandyworth said, as 
Jimmy came at him, fists doubled. 
“Don’t misunderstand me — ” 

Jimmy struck three blows, and 
Bandy turned three summersaults 
and rolled into the pit where Jimmy 
and Allan had once been held prison- 
er. 

It was a fair tumbling act. Sue 
thought, as she caught Jimmy's arm 
and marched him away. And a lucky 
thing for Bandyworth that the pit 
was there. A moment later, luminous 
green fingers lifted the lid from the 
floor of the White Tile Plaza and 
scooped the pieces of glass men into 
it. The fingers scraped over the floor 
with the object of catching every- 
thing within reach. They scraped 
over the pit at least five times. The 
last Sue saw of them, they were mak- 
ing Bandyworth pull his head in like 
a turtle. 

And where was Sully, and why 
hadn’t he come to Bandyworth’s res- 
cue? Sully was running around 
through the dark caverns, shouting 
that he was the Evil Scrawzek. The 
caverns echoed back at him, and they 
might go on echoing his hollow cry 



for years, Sue thought. For his 
strange behavior of the past hour had 
convinced her that Sully had gone off 
the beam. He had at last entered the 
dream world of his great ambition. 
In his crazed mind he belived that he 
was the Scrawzek. 

“Don’t look at him,” Pakkerman 
said, leading them on toward the Red 
Room. “He’s gone.” Then, “Wait for 
me here. She’s calling.”. 

Pakkerman went dashing >up the 
tower stairs. Sue and Jimmy waited. 
Another delay. 

The brilliance of the great diamond 
showered through the tower and sift- 
ed down through the broken floor. 
Today, for the first time, Sue 
realized, the light of the sun, pass- 
ing through the eye of the tower, was 
falling directly onto the cone of two 
billion little mirrors. For the first 
time — 

Sue was struck by the thought. 
Something that Pakkerman had told 
Madam Lasanda last night now re- 
turned to her thoughts. 

|[JAKKERMAN had built that great 
diamond-like structure in the wall 
of the tower. He had used the Scrav- 
vzek’s might for some of his own 
purposes. His theory had been that 
the sunlight from the outside world 
would give the mirrors a different 
quality.... But he had never com- 
pleted his plan. 

“Why not?” Madam Lasanda had 
asked. 

“Because the Scrawzek influence 
had begun to dominate me. My plan 
had been to remove the floor. I was 
going to be able to see the world 
through rose colored glasses, so to 
speak. But the disillusionment of 
watching the people through the dark 
light of the Scrawzek influence got a 
grip on me. So I never went through 
with the plan.... But look! Allan 
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Burgess has done it in his first hours 
of Scravvzek power. And I believe 
he knew what he- was doing. 
He had every reason to know that • 
the cone was directly beneath the. 
tower, and that only a sheet of red 
stone held back the good light. To- 
morrow, when the sun shines down 
through, a new influence will begin. 
It may take years — ” 

So Doc Pakkerman had spoken last 
night, up -there on the little tower 
platform where he had stationed Ma- 
dam Lasanda for safe keeping. 

As Sue and Jimmy waited, they re- 
marked upon those words. Looking 
down into the vast cone room, they 
wondered whether a 'new influence 
had begun that would take years. 

“The orange light is kinda thin 
down there now,” Jimmy said. “I can 
see some mirrors, but I'm darned if 
I see ’em very far. There's a big cloud 
packin’ in all around. You see it, 
Sue?” 

“Sure. You mean all that greenish 
gray stuff. Gee, I wonder if Allan’s 
still down there alive.” 

“Let’s go down. Sue. It can’t more’n 
kill us. We’ve watted fer Doc Pak- 
kerman, an’ waited — ” 

“Listen!” Sue said, looking up into 
the tower. “You hear what I hear? 
The mayor and the madam are hav- 
ing an argument. It’s a good thing 
Pakkerman’s on his way up. Look, 
Jimmy!” x 

They could see the mayor and Ma- 
dam Lasanda at the edge of the lit- 
tle platform. She was backing away 
from him.. He was trying to get 
something away from her. Yes, and he- 
got it, and threw it over the edge. 

The object came flying down 
through the center of the hollow 
tower. 

“Yeah, it would be that/” Jimmy 
grunted. “He hated that gadget.” 
They watched the little Egyptian 



fire tender as it felLpast them. Sue 
could see the little arm still waving 
back and forth in rhythm. The low 
blaze was burning. It flared brighter 
as the little statue descended into 
the shadows of the cone room. 

“It’s gonna fall into that greenish 
cloud,” Jimmy said. “Look at it 
blaze — ” 

It struck the sponge-like cloud, and 
fifty trails of yellow flame leaped out 
wildly. in all directions. Sue and Jim- 
my jumped back. 

Suddeny the whole immense world 
beneath them heaved with a thunder- 
ous explosion. The fire billowed up 
with an angry roar. Sue started to fall 
backward. Jimmy caught her and. bur- 
ied her face in his chest. Together 
they hugged the. wall. Sue held her 
ears. 

Minutes later she was still holding 
her ears when Jimmy yelled for her 
to come on. 

“Where?” 

“Up the tower. Pakkerman called 
us. He said to come up.” 

“Pakkerman!” Sue said shaking 
her head dizzily. Why hadn’t Pak- 
kerman tried to get Allan out before 
this dreadful thing happened. “No, I 
won’t go. I’m going to find Allan.” 

“No,” Jimmy shouted. “You and I 
are going up* Pakkerman’s going 
down. Look!” 

Sue shook her head. The fire was 
all down below, now, burning all 
around the base of the cone. Heat 
.was crackling up through the broken 
floor into the open shaft, ‘which acted 
as a flue. She peered upward dizzily 
to where Jimmy was pointing. She 
saw Doc Pakkerman climbing over 
the rail of the little observation plat- 
form. Madam Lasanda made a futile 
gesture of trying to hold him there. 

Pakkerman dived down through 
the shaft, through the broken floor, 
into the flames. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

'J’HE TOWER itself did not burn, 
but it slowly melted away at the 
base, so that gradually it sank. 

Sue and Jimmy waited with Ma- 
dam Lasanda, the mayor, and the 
pilot, on a little shelf, on the outside, 
a few feet below the edge of the 
diamond. From this lookout point 
they watched the Bunjojops come to 
their rescue. While most of the tribe 
waited on the mountain trail, Koo-Jop 
and thirty picked men came back to 
the ledge across the pit from the 
sinking tower. It was a matter of tim- 
ing, Jimmy observed, but also a mat- 
ter of good muscles. And most of all, 
a matter of every man’s faith in every 
other man. For the Bunjojops were 
building a human bridge. 

When the time was right, they 
swung out and attached the lower 
end of their human chain to the side 
of the tower. They climbed to keep 
pace with the tower’s sinking. 

When the time was right, Jimmy 
and the pilot ushered Madam Lasanda 
and Sue and the mayor across to the 
ledge safely. Jimmy followed the pi- 
lot across and planted his feet on 
the firm mountainside. The mayor 
grumbled that it was a damned un- 
dignified way to get out of a jam, and 
he cast unappreciative eyes toward 
the natives who had risked their 
lives to help him. Jimmy bristled and 
thought, “Just, one slurring remark 
out of him an’ he’ll go down in that 
pit, the same as his boys did.” 

Fortunately for the mayor, he said 
no more; and when he stood by si- 
lently while Sue and Madam Lasanda 
expressed their appreciation to Koo- 
Jop, Jimmy decided that maybe — just 
maybe — the mayor was a little bit 
ashamed of himself. 

Sue wouldn’t go on. She was all for 
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going down into the caverns again, 
and so was Jimmy. 

Madam Lasanda tried to restrain 
them. She followed them back to the 
nearest cavern entrance, pleading 
with them not to take the risk. 

“Please, friends.. I’ve studied the 
Scrawzek ever since I came here two 
years ago hoping to recover Pakker- 
man.'. . . Listen to me. I’ve never told 
anyone this before, but when I made 
that former trip to this region, I left 
heartbroken. You^see, I went into 
these caverns. I called for Val, and he 
knew I was there looking for him. .. 
But he never came out to see me. Can 
you imagine how heartbreaking that 
was for me? Believe me, if Allan is 
still down there, alive, in the hands 
of the Scrawzek, he will not let you 
find him, even though you look for 
days.” 

“And if he isn’t alive?” Sue asked. 

Madam Lasanda nodded. “It’s much 
better to believe him dead.,.. For a 
long time I believed Val Pakkerman 
to be dead. . . . But when I learned 
how to understand the little Ksenta- 
jaiboa, given to me by some pojak 
who had explored this cavern world, I 
began to know that there was still a 
chance.” 

QUE straightened, though she was 
trembling. Jimmy stood strong at 
her side. She drew a slow breath of 
resignation. 

“I guess I understand,” she said 
slowly. “You really aren’t foreseeing 
any hope at all, are you?” She stud- 
ied the mysterious light in Madam 
Lasanda’s eyes. Was the fortune teller 
holding back something. “Or are 
you?” 

“There’s just one thing I can tell 
you that looked hopeful for a mo- 
ment. My last communication from 
the Ksentajaiboa, before the mayor 
took it out of my hands and threw it 



down, was something about Allan.” 

“Allan — ” Sue echoed. “What was 
it?” 

“•He was . moving back and forth 
between two groups of mirrors. 
School children giving the flag sa- 
lute, and some foreign group of sing- 
ers, singing a song of hope for a bet- 
ter world. There was hope in that for 
Allan, don’t you see. A Scrawzek 
servant who stops to get interested in 
things like that simply doesn’t fill 
the bill .... So—” 

“So you think — ” 

“I don’t know. But I believe Val 
Pakkerman wouldn’t have dived into 
that fire if he hadn't believed the 
Scrawzek was ready to take him 
back.” 

A shout from the cliff echoed down 
to them. Buni came on the run bear- 
ing news. 

“Tower stops melting! Stops sink- 
ing. Tower stands still again.” 

A few minutes later everyone was 
shouting, for up from the cavern en- 
trance came Vai Pakkerman and Al- 
lan Burgess, arm in arm. They were 
half naked and streaming with sweat, 
but they were alive and they were 
both free. 

Sue tried to yell “Yippee,” but she 
broke down and cried instead. Jimmy 
Ruggles did a little harmless blub- 
bering himself. Koo-Jop had to take 
the whole party under his wing to get 
them started back toward the village 
of Bunjojop, where everyone would 
have a chance to eat, and sleep, and 
get a change of clothing, and figure 
out a way to get back to the United 
States of America. 

Somewhere along the way. Doc 
Pakkerman and Allan told the fuller 
story. They had both been rejected by 
the Scrawzek as unfit. The light of 
day had found its way into the crater, 
and the impact of Pakkerman’s eye 
of the world had struck hard. 
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“I’m not saying that the Scrawzek 
won’t find some new servants to help 
him rebuild his damaged property,” 
Pakkerman said, “It's still got a pair 
of Maple City citizens down there, 
and those two boys are Scrawzek 
material — as I’m reminded every time 
I look into the looking glass. It may 
have kept those two boys for seed. 
But we all know that eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of safety. An oc- 
casional working over of the ’ sort 
that Captain Burgess contributed 
ought to keep the Scrawzek under a 
good tight lid. How about it, Captain, 
shall we keep ah eye on that cone in 
the years to come — you and I?” 

“It’s a deal,” Allan smiled. 

“Me too,” said Jimmy. “But wait 
a minute. You never did tell us what 
happened to Sully and Bandyworth. 
Gosh-ding-it, are they still runnin’ 
around alive down there?” 

^ X H E Y’ R E pretty well equipped 
to go on living,” Doc Pakker- 
man said. “They’ve got Gallagher too. 
His floor is broken through but he 
still has his bed and his drink. He’ll 
go on making believe he’s keeping 
guard.... Sully went mad over his 
unfulfilled ambition. The echoes of 
his ravings might have been heard 
for a long time to come if he had 
lived. But I think he is gone.” 

“Did the explosion get him?” 

“No. In fact,” said Pakkerman, with 
a kindly glint in his deep eyes, “he 
lost his life doing a little favor for 
me. You see, I had long foreseen the 
possibility of an explosion of that 
heavy gas, and I had built a water 
gate that would enable me to flood 
the mirror zone with water from the 
Black River, in case of such a fire. 
In the thick of the fire, Sulty, mad 
though he was, helped me open that 
gate. Unfortunately, his mad antics 
carried him into the stream. He went 
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down with it. Where, no one knows.” 

"Ironically,” Allan added, "I owe 
my life to his last act.” 

"And Bandy worth?” Jimmy asked 
presently. 

"When last seen, Bahdyworth was 
sitting in a pit, playing peek-a-boo 
with the green fingers of an invisible 
Scravvzek hand. Nothing serious. 
After he gets over his scare, he’ll de- 
clare himself governor, commander- 
in-chief, and king over the caverns, 
and he’ll have the time of his life 
lording it over his one subject, Gal- 
lagher.” 

Pakkerman chuckled lightly and 
excused himself to talk with Madam 
Lasanda. He wanted to let her know 
that he had seen her, on her previous 
trip to the caverns two years before, 
and had been unable to talk with her — 
for Scravvzek reasons— and that scars 
from that emotional strain would last 
as long as the white line over his eye. 

The most worried person on the 
plane trip back to America was Mayor 
Channing. Sue learned that he was 
in so many deep dilemmas he couldn't 
eat or sleep. He was going to have to 
give Maple City a bang-up meeting 
of some sort, but how could he talk 
fast enough to whitewash himself 
and his boys while he bestowed the 
honors to the deserving? 



"Worst of all,” he moaned, "I can’t 
figure out who’s going to get that 
ten-thousand prize for unselfish ser- 
vice in the name of Maple City. . . . 
No, that’s not the worst. Worst of all 
is, what are the rest of the boys go- 
ing to say when I tell them they 
don’t get it for themselves? Oh, hell, 
help me, Sue. Help me, Madam La- 
sanda.” 

Sue wasn’t listening. She had just 
edged unobtrusively into another con- 
versation of much greater interest to 
her. She heard Jimmy speaking in 
the seat just ahead of her. 

"But gosh-ding-it, I can’t get up 
the nerve to propose to her. How 
’bout you proposin’ for me?” 

"Okay,” Allan said, very cheerful- 
ly and ^with an artificial note that 
made Sue suspicious. "Okay, I’ll pro- 
pose You want me to marry her 

for you too?” 

“Well, I’m awful bashful,” Jimmy 
said. "Would you do it for me?” . 

"Anything for a friend, Jimmy. 
Fact is, it’ll be a pleasure.”' 

And that was when Sue almost up- 
set the plane by leaping over the back 
of the seat, grabbing Allan around 
the neck, and shouting a "yee-ipp- 
eee!” that would echo all the way 
across the Atlantic. 

THE END 
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O NE OF the marvels of modern science 
is the vast water system stretching 
from the western slopes of the Italian Apen- 
nines to the southeastern part of the coun- 
try. This series of pipelines covers an 
area over 8,000 square miles! 

The astounding feature of this water 
system is that it requires no reserve reser- 
voir, since it has at its mouth the great 
Caposile springs which seem to spout water 
‘eternally. The main stem of the pipeline 
carries water for a distance of some 151 
miles. A portion of this distance is through 
a 91-2 mile tunnel that runs through tne 
Apennine ridge. Other tunnel portions total 
some 67 miles. 



The main conduit has a capacity of some 
110,000,000 gallons per day, and water is 
distributed through the main conduit and 
its tributaries to some 3,000,000 people in 
266 communities. The overall length of the 
project is an estimated 841 miles of main 
and branch pipes, and 550 miles of distri- 
bution sections. Or a grand total of some 
1,391 miles of pipe! 

Of course, in so far as capacity is con- 
cerned, the great Catskill aqueduct pro- 
duces some 500,000,000 gallons per day to 
New York City, but nonetheless, Italy can 
well feel proud of its scientific achievement 
in one of the world’s great water systems. 
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A POPULAR subject for recent scientific 
discussions, has been the machine pro- 
posed by Mr. Norbert Wiener of MIT, to 
play the game of chess. This hypothetical 
machine has not yet been devised, but it is 
far from the realms of impossibility and 
very likely we will see its eventual appear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile it has also been proposed that 
machines be designed to play games ranging 
from checkers to gin rummy and poker. 
Such a machine — for gin rummy — is actual- 
ly in existence. Well, it is not quite — but to 
all practical intents and purposes, such a 
machine is used. Actually the machine is 
an automatic calculating machine like the 
ENIAC. This device is simply a complex 
setup of relays, electron tubes and wires, 
the whole capable of extremely rapid nu- 
merical computation. 

To operate it in a gin rummy game is 
simple. A conventional gin rummy game is 
played between two people who deal, shuf- 
fle, score etc. just as they would ordinarily. 
The only difference is that one of the 
players consults the calculating machine 
for every move he makes such as choosing 
the right card to discard. This machine 
automatically computes the odds on that be- 
ing the right card, and it does so so rapidly 
that the game need hardly be slowed down 
a bit! The result is that the one who used 
the machine will always win, if it is at all 
possible to do so — this naturally depending 
'on how the cards fell. Therefore it is no 
exaggeration to say that the machine plays 
the game. Now it is only a matter of mech- 
anics to invent the automatic machinery 
for handling and reading the cards,- and 
then truly will , the machine be the player. 

Of course the practical applications of 
such a mechanism are cfuestionable— but a 
little reflection shows that with such a 
machine, problems which have hitherto been 
impossible because of the length of them in 
chance, are now capable of being solved. Be- 
sides, scientific “impractical ities” have a 
happy habit of suddenly turning out to be 
useful. 

The greatest interest as far as chance 
and skill are concerned is in the as yet hy- 
pothetical chess player. It has been ru- 
mored that a couple of scientists are at work 
designing one. It will be interesting to see 
what a real chess player can do against a 
machine. Wiener maintains that an average 
or mediocre player simply, won’t stand a 
'’chance. 

What a century this is becoming. Even 
the machines are smarter than men! Seri- 
ously though, it is a dead certainty that 
no matter how good machines are they will 
never usurp the major function of mens’ 
minds — thinking! 

THE END 
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charge. TO SAVE C.O.D. CHARGE SEND $4.95 WITH ORDER. 

MIDWEST HEALTH ABB'S . dept, p-io 
608 SO. DEARBORN STREET o CHICAGO 5, GLL. 



Fr®® for Asthma 



If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and choke and gasp 
for breath, if restful sleep is difficult because of the struggle 
to breathe, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Company for a FREE trial of the FRONTIER ASTHMA 
MEDICINE, a preparation for temporary symptomatic re- 
lief of paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. No matter where 
you live or whether you have faith in any medicine under the 
, ser J today for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 



FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 702-C FRONTIER BLDG. 
462 NIAGARA ST. fc 03 BUFFALO 1, N. Y. 
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„ To Be Set To Music 

Sweetheart, Mother, Dad, Baby, Love, Western 
& Patriotic any subject. Send us your poems 
at once for free examination and free analy- 
sis. 

RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY. 

1G74 Broadway, New York -ID, N. Y. 




STUDY AT HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARNINGS. 
40 years expert Instruction — over 114,000 
students enrolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material 'furnished. Easy pay- 
ment plan. Send for FREE BOOK — “Law 
and Executive Guidance”— NOW ! 



AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dept. 16-R 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 
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THEY’RE SUPEi? SCOPES! 

36" 17 POWER 

Extends to 3S Inches. Precision and Polished _ _ A m 
Lenses. Ideal (or Studying Stars. Plane Spot- QK 

ting, etc. Satlslactlon Guaranteed or Money Ho- 
tundod. Send Chook or Money ordor to ffpott- 

CRITERION CO.. Dept. D-S »»>< 

438 Asylum St., Hartford 3, Conn. 




$$$$$ SAVE MONEY $$|-$$ 

Tho easy way by not being a tucker to the *!ot 
machine and game shark. Write today for our book- 
let "Fair Dealing." 

Vine, Hill & Co., Dept. H. Swanton, 0. 


BOOKLETS The kind grownups like. Each one of these 
booklets Is POCKET 8 [ZB, also contains 8 ILLUSTRATIONS, and 
s fuU of fun and entertainment. 12 of these Joke booklets. ALL DIF- 
FERENT. shipped prepaid upon receipt of *1.00. or 24 BOOKLETS 
ALL DIFFERENT shipped prepaid for *2. cash or money order. No 
orders sent C.O.D. Print name and address and mall to: 

Treasure Novelty Co., Dept. 36-J, 28 Cooper Station, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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Song Poems 


POEMS wanted to be aet to music. Free examination. Send poems 
today to McNeil, Master of Music, 610 ZD South Alexandria Are., 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


POEMS wanted for musical setting. Send poem for free' examina- 
tion. 1 famann Service, 012 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wls. 
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MAGAZINES (back dated), foreign, domestic, art. Books, book- 
lets, subscriptions, etc. Catalog iOo (refunded). Cicerone's Center, 
888 First Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 


SCIENTIFICTION, weird, fantastic: books, magazines. Werewolf 
Bookshop, 1508A Riverside Dr., Verona, I’a. 


OUTDOOR Work. Write for free details of park service, game pro- 
tector, warden and patrol exams. Delmar Institute, M21, Denver, 
Colo. 


FANTASTIC Fiction 1- Sample, *1.00, Calalog 10o. (refunded). 
Stone, Lunenburg 21, Mass. 


WOULD you pay 3% first *350 made? Color illustrated book "505 
Odd, Successful Enterprises" free. Work home. Expect something 
odd. Pacific 5M, Oceanside, Calif. 


SLECTnOPLATING Instructions, and formulas for Brass, Copper, 
lodnilum. Chromium. Nickel, Gold and Silver Plating'. All for 
260. Z. Hyde, Box 2009, Station V, Los Angeles 3. Calif. 


PERFUME. Moke It yourself. Leam how. Free. Profitable spare- 
ime. Home business. Men end Women, write "international," 
0347 Parnell-ZD-T, Chicago 21, Illinois, 


OTHULHU, Hull, the Lensraan: all the Elder Gods and Heroes 
live again in our books. Weird, Fantasy. Science-Fiction. Fliendly, 
appreciative servloe, Free lists. Cocheco libraries. Dover, N. H. 



Prospecting - ’49 Style 

By A . Morris -&• 



A HUNDRED years ago this year, the 
gold rush in California started. This 
is a fitting anniversary to observe, for to- 
day another “gold rush” is taking place — 
but gold is not its objective. In fact, gold 
is unimportant in the new scheme of things. 

The new mad hunt is for uranium, and 
no gold prospectors ever searched more in- 
defatiguably for their precious metal than 
do our modem searchers. Since this is 
the atomic age, uranium and its allied min- 
erals are the 'important materials to be 
used. This coupled with the omnipresent 
threat of war, has sent men all over the 
world, including behind the Iron Curtain, 
seeking out the fabulous substance. 

Uranium seeking doesn’t differ in many 
respects from gold seeking. It is still a 
matter of going out into the wilderness on 
foot and with pack, expending sweat and 
energy in an effort to track down the elu- 
sive metal. Of course there are many mod- 
ern aids, but even so it requires men of 
stamina and resourcefulness to do really 
effective' work with their tools. 

Gold-seeking was relatively simple since 
the ore was detected easily by either the 
naked eye or by the crudest of field chem- 
ical tests. Uranium is another matter. 

The basic tool of the uranium prospector 
is the famous Geiger-Muller counter, an 
electrical instrument so familiar to every- 
one today. This gadget, consisting of a 
partially gas-filled tube across whose ter- 
minals a high voltage is placed, emits an 
electrical impulse when it encounters uran- 
ium or other radioactive materials. This 
impulse is amplified and fed to head-phones - 
which produce a clicking sound. By the 
intensity of the clicking a skilled pros- 
pector may judge whether or not he has 
encountered uranium or whether it is 
simply cosmic rays operating his instru- 
ment. 

Ultra-violet light which' causes uranium 
compounds to fluoresce or emit weird light 
when exposed to it, is another tool of the 
prospector. 

The third detector is simply a piece of 
photographic film. A coin wrapped in pho- 
tographic film, and thoroughly shielded 
from visible light will place its image on 
the film never the less, if radioactive min- 
erals are in the vicinity. This was the ori- 
ginal experiment of Becqueral which con- 
firmed the existence of the very phenome- 
non of radioactivity. 

With these three tools, or any one of 
them, a shrewd intelligent observer can do 
very well for himself. Many people are 
flooding westward into the western states - 
or into Canada. The governments of both 
countries pay extremely well for rich ura- 
nium ores, and if their assayers show that 
the submitted ore sample has potentialities 
as a uranium mine, the fortune of the pros- 
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pector is made. About the only difference 
between this sort of prospecting and any 
other, is that the government wants the 
output. Secrecy is desired and penalties are 
clamped on those who broadcast too free- 
ly. 

Anyhow, a man can do very well for 
himself if he has both the patience and 
the knowledge. Experience comes with 
time and while every click of the Geiger 
counter isn’t necessarily a dollar, it can 
well become a penny. Get out the Geiger, 
Paw, I’m plannin’ to stake a claim 1 



Sly el- SB* Marks 

A BLUTION IS the ritual washing used 
for ceremonial purity. The purpose of 
ablutions is to remove the stains contacted 
by being in contact with the dead, murder- 
ous people,- people of inferior castes, child- 
birth, leprosy, madness, and disease. Water 
is the most common material used in ablu- 
tions. Its effectiveness is considered great- 
er if it be running, and still moreso if it 
has been blessed or consecrated and given 
magical powers. 

An old time remedy for the fever was to 
tie a frog to the foot of the bed, and wash 
down the patient so that the water would 
run over the frog. A magician would be 
praying all the time that the fever would 
run into the body of the frog. 

Bull’s . blood was often used in ablution 
rituals. A bath in bull’s blood was used as 
a baptism into the mysteries of Attis. In 
all cases, the material used must run off 
the body from head to foot to carry away 
the unseen demons or disease. 
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Yr Sly CaS WhsMd 

W HAT WAS the well dressed man 
wearing some four thousand years 
ago’? And even more interesting,, what was 
madarne’s favorite attire during that pe- 
riod? 

As strange as it may seem, people were 
fashion conscious even at that early date. 
Scientists have given a great deal of. study 
to the manner of clothing worn during those 
times and have come up with some interest- 
ing facts. 

The man of the bronze age wore a tunic 
and mantle. His stockings were of a woolen 
nature, and yes — he wore a. cap! And what 
of his mate? The woman wore a long skirt 
with a short jacket, and her head was ad- 
orned with a network of woolen threads. To 
add the final touch she wore bracelets of 
bronze or gold, the - gold being more rare, 
and at that time, probably the height of 
fashion. 

The curious fact to be garnered here is 
that today, in our modern twentieth cen- 
tury, women have gone back to the long 
skirt — an item that was a fashion plate 
4000 years ago! Did someone say we had 
new styles today?. . . . 
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DOCTORS MARVSIOUS NSW DISCO V CRY 
J DRUNKENNESS IN 5 DAYS 

0«m Onjnkennfil Thrula /1 Your Kappn 
O- 1 ' 1 ’ Our Remarkable New Discovery Quickly ana Easily 

H( 1 ,s B,in ! *"l'l flora Desire For liqs - 

S \.V) Crawly For Liquor Gone. No 




Slop Drinking! Ih 



Is smelly A Home MethoO! Easy I 



> ■«*■! noinmg Ukt It Before’ You Can Go 

^CanyOn Your Social lilt As Usual. While Using Our Mnll- 
'oil! May lie use* socially lor whiskey, wine or Deer! 
Impiovement Is Noticed In A Remarkably Short lima! Ihc 
Price Is Amoiingly low! Only JIO.OO for The Entire 

gMethod. Formula and Instructions! This Is the Only Melhod Thai p — 

Hill Satla factioa or Your Money Refunded! You Will Bless ml stN0 
to Saw Ibis As Thousands Have Already Dona! I NO 

i Pay Postman On Delivery! Mai! Us Your Name and Address Only! I'aoney 

{{SCIENTIFIC AIDS CO., IHC. Oept. tu. Bax N8, Jersey City 3, HJ. 
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Ability, technique; the right manuscript in 
the right place at the right time — - 
These mark the successful writer! 

THE FORMER EDITOR OF A NATIONAL MAGA. 
ZINE can give you invaluable aid to success by criticiz- 
ing and editing j-our manuscripts BEFORE you submit 
them for publication. 

Get an editor’a viewpoint FIRST — and skip rungs ore 
the ladder to success. 

RATES: Mss. to 3.000 words, $5.00. Each additional 
1,000 words, $2.00. Check or. money order muss 
accompany mss. 

She ©diflw’s desfe 

An Editing Service For Writers 
P. O. Box 212 Gracie Sea. New York 28, N. Y. 



Remove nil tobacco craving safe In every form and 
join the thousands who have obtained satisfactory 
freedom from tobacco with TOBACCO BANISHER. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET describing the ill effects 
of tobacco and our safe reliable home treatment, a 
proven success for S8 years.. 

GUSTAF H. GUSTAFSON CO. 

2325 E. Yickery Blvd. Depf, FG Ft. Worth 3, Texas 
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THE KIND M EPS LIKES 
(VEST POCKET SIZE) 
They are loaded with rare car- 
toons. Full of Fun and Humor. 
j20 DIFFERENT booklets 
/sent prepaid for $1 in plain 
sealed wrapper. No C. O. D.'s. 
GRAYKO, Dept. 1399 Box520,G.P.O.,N.Y.C.l 



HOLLYWOOD Model of fhe Month 

A beautiful Hollywood Model is selected each 
month . . . and portrayed in 6 glamorous color 
poses. Send for “Miss July" Now! 

Set of 5 Color Slides $ 2.00 

Set of 5 Fine Grain Negatives 1.00 

Address all orders to 

JAMES J. BRADFORD 

1302 Broadway Burbank. Calif. 
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WORK HOME or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 

®inr[i<£1W[I Particulars FREE. Write to 
2a EElnJy 125 W. 86th St., N.Y. 
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Transforms Old, 

Loose, Cracked orj 
Chipped Plates 

info NEW LUSTROUS BEAUTY- PINK 
PLASTIC PLATES « > . No Impress ion Needed 

No need now to pay a high price for 
a new plate! Our new eeionti/io F.vMyV? f A V 
false rLATE method" eaves you 
money and doplicatea yonr old, on- 
Bigrhtly and unsanitary plate Into a new, light-weight, 
lustrous, beauty- pink plastic plate with your own 
teeth. Missing teeth are replaced with new, match- 
ing teeth. Simple instructions tel! you how to make 
your LOOSE plate tight-fitting before duplication. 

SENS HO MOSEY an «?ngFa1eaPla£ r 8?e tft*2 

that giveayoua new plate within hours. Guaranteed. 

WEST DENTAL LABORATORY 

127 N. Dearborn St, Dopt 10, Chicago 2, III. 
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hould be without our famous 



now available -on 33NM film .trip, complete 
with ready mounts. Sent P.P. postage pre- 
paid. S2.0S per art Strlp-0-SI!dc». 

Magnifying Viewer for Perfect Detail, ^lolds 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS & NOVELTIES 

Our VEST-POCKET series or ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOK- 
LETS aro full of humor with ILLUSTRATIONS. The NOV- 
ELTIES are the kind MEN want for EXCITEMENT and 
AMUSEMENT. 10 DIFFERENT booklets and 6 DIFFERENT . 
novelties seat prepaid on receipt of ji.oo. No C.O.D. orders 
Ith ^orders °only WH0LESALE PRICE LIST Included 

LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO.. Dept #-« 

212 Cooper Station New Vork 3. H. Y. 



VIBRATING CLOCK 
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W HO WOULD ever think that the- tear- 
inducing pungent fumes of ammonia 
would have anything to do with clocks? But 
modern scientific advances occur with such 
regularity and with 'such strange intercon- 
nections that it is no longer safe to deny 
the existence of any possibility. 

Some months ago this magazine reported 
on the new methods of probing into the 
heart of the atom. One particular new 
method was the use of micro-waves, ex- 
tremely short radio waves of less than a 
centimeter in length which were used to 
penetrate into the heart of atomic struc- - 
ture. It was found that just as spectroscop- 
ic analysis is conducted by passing visible 
light through gases and examining the re- 
sulting spectrogram, short radio waves can 
also be passed through gases and the re- 
sultant changes in frequency etc. can be 
used to know more about the nature of the 
gas under examination. 

This extremely fruitful method of inves- 
tigation has led' to the totally unexpected 
development of a type of clock of hitherto 
unimagined accuracy. 

When ammonia gas is subjected to a 
bombardment by ' micro-waves, it is found 
that the gas exhibits the property of res- 
onance, that is, it reinforces the intensity 
of the radio waves and appears to resonate 
or vibrate in tune with the waves. Further 
exploration of this phenomena has led to 
the discovery that this property of reson- 
ance is an extremely accurate gauge. 

Scientists at the U. S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards have succeeded in hamassing this' 
faculty. When ammonia gas is sprayed 
with micro-waves, the nitrogen atom in . 
the ammonia resonates with the impinging 
waves and provides an extraordinary fre- 
quency standard accurate to within one part 
in twenty million. This is a better accuracy 
than obtained with quartz crystals pre- 
viously our most accurate vibrating mater- 
ial. 

From here on -in, it was simply one more 
step to devise a clock using this discovery 
as a basic time standard. Because it is 
so unchangeable and so precise, at last, the 
world has a time standard independent of 
astronomical observations. As marvelous as 
are these latter, they suffer inhei'ent in- 
accuracies due to the fact that astronomical 
bodies including the Earth are constantly 
subject to perturbations which prevent them 
from being truly absolute standards. Not 
so with the ammonia clock. It is capable 
of being reproduced anywhere, anytime, 
with the same results. 

And so, tear-jerking ammonia gas has 
been harnassed to give us the world’s most 
accurate clock. A micro-waves generator, 
an ammonia-filled tube, a probe, an ampli- 
fier, and an electric clock, now constitute 
a timekeeper more precise than the rota- 
tion of the Earth I 
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Glory in the thunder of pounding hoofs, 
the desperate deeds of brave men as 
they fight for life, love and home in the 
lustiest, boldest, most dangerous country 
the world has ever known, the Great 
American West! Thrill to the smell of 
gunsmoke as men-of-steel tame a wild 
country and make love to the courage- 
ous women who accompany them into 
adventure. Hold your breath as hot lead 
and hotter passion scorches the open 
range. 



irery story is carefully selected, every story is top notch. They are the best stories 
toney can buy, and editorial experience can produce. Prove it to yourself ... Read: 
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ALL the SECRETS of a COR MAR... 
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The True Story of 
“Yellow Kid” Weil 

America's Master 
Swindler As Told to 

W. T. BRANNON 
Ace Writer of 
True Detective Stories 




"Yellow Kid” Weil rook mor* than $8,000.01*0 
^_from- gamblers, business men, bankers, and un- 
wary strangers in the course of his amazing career. 

You will gasp with disbelief as you read the in- 
side details- of his fantastic swindles, of his lavish, 
living, expensive cars and yachts, and beautiful 
women. 

The "Yellow Kid’s" career began at the race 
■tracks, where his many ingenious schemes brought 
-him sizable sums from gullible bettors. 

From' this he progressed to elaborate set-ups 
which involved fake money machines, bogus min- 
ing stock, off-color real estate deals, and luxurious 
gambling houses. He rented suites of offices and 
even entire buildings, completely furnished, and 
operated by stooges hired to impress his prospects. 
At one rime he operated both a bank and a hotel. 
He was famous for th'c- elaborate detail with which 
his schemes were planned and carried out. 

His favorite prey was uic man who already had 



plenty of money but wanted more. To such men 
Weil would pose by turns as a banker, a mining 
engineer, a famous author, or a wealthy broker-v 

His' story is not doctored nor whitewashed. The 
adventures of this master rogue are stranger than 
any fiction, and they are set down just as they were 
related to W. T. Brannon, famous writer of true 
detective stories. 

The "Yellow Kid" takes you behind the scenes 
of the get-rich-quick confidence games. He reveals 
how victims are found, how the build-up works, 
and how the switch-off system keeps them from be- 
coming suspicious. 

This, book will tip you off to the methods^of^ 
. swindlers and, as Erie Stanley Gardner says, "It is- 
required reading for everyone who wants to keep 
from being a sucker." 

■ Buy "YELLOW KID” WEIL today at your 
favorite book store, or send $3.00 direct to the 
publisher for your copy of this amazing book. 



ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



Dept, t, 185 North Wabash Avenue • Chicago 1, Illinois 



